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The winter has been one of such se- 
The End of a é 

Rigorous verity,—and of such unwonted and 
Winter. stubborn persistence far into the 
month of March,—that the reluctant dawn of 
spring becomes, in the minds of at least half the 
American people, a matter of deep and positive 
concern. In the northern half of the country, 
the winter brought records of low temperature 
and heavy snowfall that reminded the oldest in- 
habitant of the orthodox weather of his boyhood, 
before the climate had changed. The South was 
swept by cold waves and snowstorms. In parts 
of the West the snow blockade caused the fuel- 
supply to fail, so that in some places the farmers 
burned their corn, and in others their fences. 
Late in March there still remained in hundreds 
of densely populated streets of New York City 
great masses of discolored and unwholesome 
snow and ice, from the time of the so-called 
“blizzard” of January 25 and 26. The gradual 
disintegration of the filth-laden snowbanks was 
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A WELCOME CALL. 


(Spring comes at last to rescue Father Knickerbocker from 
the clutch of winter.)—From the World (New York). 


OF THE WORLD. 


thought to be the cause of an epidemic of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, or ‘spotted fever,” that devel- 
oped in New York last month, and that led to 
the official appointment of a special investigating 
commission of leading medical experts. 


m So bad was the condition of these 
New York streets through at least seven or eight 
‘4 continuous weeks, that in many of 
them it was practically impossible for fire en- 
gines to make their way. Many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars had been spent for snow- 
removal, with good results on a few main thor- 
oughfares, but otherwise little or no achievement. 
Thus, the longer days, with warm rains and 
spring sunshine, were anxiously awaited by the 
people of the most densely crowded metropolis 
in the world. Meanwhile, the population of 
New York has seemed to be increasing day by 
day, with an ever-intensifying pressure upon the 
resources and facilities that are peculiar to that 
city. The great office buildings, central mer- 
cantile establishments, and many-storied cloth- 
ing and other factories in the middle and lower 
part of Manhattan Island are constantly being 
multiplied, and are thus increasing the day pop- 
ulation of this district of concentration. At the 
same time, the tenement-house capacity of the 
upper end of the island has been growing at a 
corresponding pace, while the number of people 
coming across the East River from Brooklyn 
and adjacent districts has been greater from 
week to week. The same thing is true of the 
swarms of workers who cross each morning from 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and the various New Jer- 
sey suburbs ; while there is a moderate but con- 
stant growth in the number of people who come 
to town from the northern suburbs by the sev- 
eral lines of the New York Central system and 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford trains, 
as well as by extensions of the elevated and street 
railway systems. 
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February. To crown an al- 
most unbearable situation, 
there came, early in March, 
a strike on the new subway 
rapid-transit lines, and upon 
the elevated railroad system, 
which is under the same 
management as the subway. 
And although this strike 
proved futile and did not last 
long, it succeeded in greatly 
hampering and retarding the 
business of taking people to 
and from their homes, and 
demoralized the service for 
weeks. Never before had 
the people of New York so 
painfully,—with such hard- 
ship and suffering,—discov- 
ered their dependence upon 
means of street transit as a 





Photograph by the New York Wordd. 


AN ORDINARY NEW YORK STREET, LAST MONTH. 


(This is not one of the worst, and is comparatively passable.) 


i eile The result of all this has been, cur- 

Problem in ing the months of February and 

Acute form. March,— when inclement weather 
drove everybody to the use of street-transit fa- 
cilities even for short distances,—such a conges- 
tion of the local means of transportation as the 
world has probably never seen before under any 
circumstances. The crowds going to and from 
the world’s fair grounds at St. Louis on the 
days of greatest attendance, and those moving 
back and forth from Jackson Park at the time 
of the Chicago exposition, were not to be com- 
pared with those that New York witnessed every 
day, without special occasion, during March and 























Photograph by the New York American. 

STAGE-COACH SPECIALLY CHARTERED FOR TELEPHONE GIRLS 
LAST MONTH, BY THE EMPLOYING COMPANY, ON ACCOUNT 
OF OVERCROWDED STREET CARS. 


thing almost fundamental to 
their existence. They will 
not forget the object lesson. 


o The results of this experience in the 

ome . . . 

Practical metropolis of America will be pro- 
Results. found in their character. A public 

opinion has been created which, among other 

things, has already compelled the granting to 
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HANGING TO THE CAR PLATFORMS, A REGULAR PRACTICE INv 
NEW YORK LAST MONTH. 
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A NEW YORK STREET-RAILWAY SCENE Or LAST MONTH. 


a separate company of important franchises for 
an underground railway system which will oper- 
ate a number of tunnel tubes under the Hudson 
River and will connect on the west side with 
rapid-transit lines to all the important New Jer- 
sey suburbs. On the New York side, it will 
have’lines reaching into the heart of the busi- 
ness districts. The situation has further given 
urgency and impetus to plans for the rapid and 
extensive development of the lines of the present 
company’s subway system, and important legis- 
lation at Albany will have authorized the grant- 
ing of further franchises to the most favorable 
bidder for subway lines not yet undertaken. 
Meanwhile, the New York Central system is 
pushing with rapidity the work upon its stupen- 
dous new terminal facilities, and will add new 
tracks, to be operated for rapid and frequent 
electric suburban service, for a distance of thirty 
miles. The New Haven system also has great 
projects in hand, and the Long Island system is 
likewise to be transformed into a network of 
electric lines for suburban business. The Penn- 
sylvania road is at work upon its great plan for 
bringing its trains under the Hudson River into 
the heart of New York, and other systems from 
the westward are in their turn entering upon 


policies of a similar nature. Brooklyn's best 
talent has been engaged all winter upon the 
problem how to make the new bridges carry 
electric cars and trains in such a way as to ac- 
commodate the greatest number of people with 
the least delay. It is practically agreed that 
there must, on the New York side, be something 
in the nature of great loops connecting bridge 
terminals and sweeping out toward the heart of 
the city in such a way that there can be a con- 
tinuous movement of hundreds of street cars and 
elevated and subway trains, across the river by 
one bridge and back again by another, with a 
corresponding development of terminal and con- 
necting facilities on the Brooklyn side. 


pa No city in the world has ever had to 
Engineering face such difficult problems relating 
Outlays. ty transit as those which have lately 
confronted New York, and in no other city has 
there ever been so tremendous an outlay for the 
engineering and construction enterprises that 
belong to transit and similar services as those 
now under way in New York or soon to be en- 
tered upon. Great as isthe Panama Canal in its 
vastness as a public work and in its probable 
cost, it falls far behind in these respects when 
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HON. FREDERICK C. STEVENS, OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
SENATE. 


(Chairman of a joint legislative committee investigating 
the gas situation.) 


compared with the magnitude and cost of the 
engineering projects now under way or in im- 
mediate contemplation relating to the public 
services of the metropolis of New York. And 
with so much at stake having to do with the 
future comfort, well-being, and prosperity of 
millions of people, and with the present expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars, it is not 
strange that there should be a growing interest 
in the principles of government and administra- 
tion that are involved, and an even keener in- 
terest in those commercial phases of politics 
that are always to be found where public fran- 
chises are at stake and huge contracts for con- 
struction work are to be secured. 


“ ,. This municipal situation has been 
ew York's : 
Pressing pressed in many ways upon the at- 
Concerns. tention of the legislature at Albany 
during this year’s session. Every year it grows 
more plain that metropolitan affairs ought to be 
fully in the control of the people of the city, 
and relieved from the domination of committees 
of the State legislature. The fundamental rem- 
edy would lie in dividing New York into two 
States, one of them to comprise the existing 
New York City and adjacent territory. But 








such a division, with all its theoretical advan 
tages, is not to be thought of as a practical ques- 
tion. There is nothing to do, therefore, but to 
take the cumbersome machinery that now exists 
and use it for the best results that can be ob- 
tained from it. Even with a lack of complete 
self-government, and the difficulty of too much 
interference from the State legislature, it makes 
an immense difference to New York City what 
elements are in control of the municipal govern- 
ment. Thus, at present there are grave scandals 
in connection with the contracts for lighting the 
streets. It is charged that the Tammany ad- 
ministration has been paying the lighting mo- 
nopoly an excessive and needless price for this 
public service. The matter was taken up in the 
legislature at Albany, and after much agitation 
and many charges of undue lobby influence, it 
was decided, by an almost unanimous vote of 
the legislators, to investigate the light business. 
This vote was taken on March 17, and the in- 
vestigation began in the following week. 


If Mayor Low had been reélected and 
there had been a continuance and de- 
velopment of his efficient methods, 
the public-lighting question would by this time 
have been satisfactorily solved and scandals 
would have been avoided. In a number of as- 
pects, Mr. McClellan’s administration has not 
offended the best sense of the community to any 
such extent as it was offended by former Tam- 
many governments. Yet Tammany is always 
the same, however its viciousness may be cloaked. 
Thus, the Democratic papers have been vying 
with the Republican press in accusations to the 
effect that the leaders of Tammany have been 
profiting in all sorts of ways from their control 
over franchises and quasi-public work. It has 
been pointed out that Mr. Murphy, the Tammany 
boss, is connected with contracting firms which 
are engaged in doing work to the aggregate of 
several hundred million dollars, chiefly for cor- 
porations which have had to secure franchises 
and obtain municipal consent before entering 
upon their projects. 


e 
Evils of 
Tammany. 


The reasons which in the recent past 
have convinced most of the best citi- 
zens of New York that partisanship 
has no place in city government are more cogent 
this year than ever before. A mayor is to be 
elected in the coming autumn, and a candidate 
of the utmost strength should be brought for- 
ward. ‘Those who will be most active in select- 
ing such a candidate are, however, wise enough 
to see that nothing could be gained by an early 
choice, but that the winter and spring should 
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This Year. 
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be spent in securing every possible aid to better 
municipal conditions from the legislature at 
Albany. Hard efforts in that direction will have 
accomplished a great deal when the results of 
the session are summed up. The pressure 
brought to bear by great corporations and 
special interests upon the members of the Legis- 
lature was not confined to representatives of 
one party; and it seemed at an earlier stage of 
the proceedings to have accomplished its pur- 
poses. But there were men of clean courage 
and quick decision who smoked out the ras- 
cality, put members of the Legislature on their 
good behavior, and helped to secure legislative 
results of a substantial sort for the well-being 
of the great masses of people living and toiling 
in New York City. 


iis There will be cheaper gas, better 
legislation methods in the development of 
forthe City. transit systems, probably some com- 
prehensive plan of dealing with the problems 
of water-supply, and progress in several other 
directions, as a result of recent work in which 
some of the Republican leaders of New York 
City have been notably active, together with 
reform bodies like the City Club. Among acts 
of the Legislature from which good results are 


HON. JOHN RAINES, OF THE NEW YORK STATE SENATE. 
(Leader in liquor legislation.) 





MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF. 


(Who served last month on a committee to report on New 
York police conditions.) 


hoped may be mentioned the amendments to the 
Raines liquor law, by means of which it is de- 
clared that several thousand of the most harm- 
ful and vicious resorts may be put out of busi- 
ness. The problems of a city like New York 
are of appalling magnitude, vet they need not be 
despaired of. Never before were so many men 
of intelligence, high character, and strong con- 
viction interested in trying to deal with these 
affairs. When great financiers like Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, with all their cares and interests, stand 
ready to give thought and sympathy as well as 
money to promote the advancement of the com- 
munity, it is clear that we are moving steadily 
toward the time when the best business talent 
will administer public finance, and when the wel- 
fare of the people will be as carefully considered 
by the ablest minds as in the years past has been 
the welfare of the money-making corporations. 


. e 
_ _, The municipal election in Chicago 
Chicago's é as ‘ee 
Great occurson April 4. The personalities 
Contest. of the two candidates for mayor 
stand out boldly, and the issues, while technical 
and complicated, relate to one paramount subject. 
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MR. JOHN M. HARLAN. 
(The Republican candidate for mayor of Chicago.) 


Mr. John M. Harlan is the Republican candi- 
date, and Judge Edward I. Dunne is the candi- 
date of the Democratic party. Mr. Harlan, 
while still a young man, has for ten years been 
a striking figure in Chicago’s municipal politics, 
and is known to possess in the highest degree 
the qualities of courage and probity. Judge 
Dunne has for some time past been a well-known 
member of the local judiciary. The issue relates 
to the future of the Chicago street-transit busi- 
ness. Judge Dunne and the Democratic plat- 
form demand immediate municipal ownership of 
all street-railway lines. It is estimated that the 
carrying out of this policy would cost Chicago, 
for the buying out of the assets and rights of the 
existing companies and the proper new equip- 
ment of the lines, a sum reaching well toward 
$100,000,000. Mr. Harlan and the Republicans 
favor the granting of franchise extensions to the 
street-railway people for a comparatively short 
period, on condition of a thorough modernizing 
of the equipment and service, with the right re- 
served to the municipality to buy the system 
after a specified number of years, at the actual 
value of the cars and other tangible assets, with 
no allowance for franchises and good-will. 


-" The programme of Judge Dunne in- 
Rival volves many difficulties that would 
Programmes: yyobably make for long litigation and 
delay in the courts. The programme of Mr. 





Harlan is on many accounts also a difficult one, 
but it would probably work out more satis- 
factorily. The voters have not only to choose 
between these candidates with their different 
platforms, but also to express themselves upon 
several questions coming before them by refer- 
endum. One of these questions reads, ‘Shall 
any franchise be granted to street railways ?” 
The answer given by the voters to these ques- 
tions on a separate ballot paper will doubtless 
have much to do with determining Chicago's 
permanent policy. If Judge Dunne be elected 
and his programme can be carried out, Chicago 
will have entered upon the largest scheme of 
municipal ownership and operation that any city 
in the world has undertaken up to the present 
time. Mr. Harlan was some years ago definitely 
committed to the idea of the municipal owner- 
ship of the street railways, and he does not now 
reject that principle. He is, however, arguing 
with great earnestness against the plan of buy- 
ing out the assets of the existing companies, 
which he characterizes as “worthless junk.” 
Rather than make such an investment, he would 
have the city put its capital into an effective 
new subway system, on the one hand, and into 
surface lines on streets not now held by the 
existing companies,—these new lines to be run 
in connection with municipal lines on streets 
where the old franchises have already expired 
or else are at the point of expiration. 





JUDGE EDWARD F. DUNNE. 
(The Democratic candidate for mayor of Chicago.) 
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If Chicago really means to go into 
A Promising the business of passenger transit on 
municipal account, Mr. Harlan’s 
method of doing it would seem to promise bet- 
ter results for the people of Chicago than Judge 
Dunne’s method, for in one case the public 
money would have been expended in the acqui- 
sition of an obsolete service, while in the other 
case every penny of the city’s money would be 
spent upon wholly fresh additions to the transit 
facilities of Chicago. This would compel the 
existing companies, or their successors in 
ownership, to modernize their service under 
pressure of municipal competition. Thus, the 
citizens would have secured a doubled or quad- 
rupled extent of transit service, all up to the 
latest standards. The people of Chicago are 
aroused to the point of doing something of first- 
class importance, regardless of expense, in secur- 
ing for their city an up-to-date system of street 
railways and rapid-transit lines; and they seem 
to have learned how to protect their own inter- 
ests as against the greed of monopoly corpora- 
tions. In principle, their fight for the public 
welfare is not so different from that which the 
people of New York are carrying oa, and which 
in some form or other is to be found going on 
in every jarge American city. 


Nota here is nothing destructively radical 
Radical in the recent self-assertion of the peo- 
Movement. le of the cities of New York and 
Chicago against the great public-service corpora- 
tions. The companies have made hundreds of 
millions of dollars out of capitalizing the rights 
and privileges that belong to the public itself. 
In New York, for example, where excessive 
prices are paid to the lighting trust for the elec- 
tric illumination of the streets, and where the 
public pays a dollar per thousand feet for its 
gas, large dividends are distributed upon light- 
ing securities that sell at fancy prices in the 
stock market and that represent in volume several 
times the money actually invested in the light- 
ing business. It is expected that new legislation 
will bring the price of gas down to 75 cents or 
thereabouts ; but it is also likely that this will 
be done gradually upon a sliding scale, in order 
not to deal too rudely with so-called vested in- 
terests. Much will depend upon the results of 
the investigation by the legislative committee. 
which promises to be vigorous and thorough, and 
which will go into various phases of gas and 
electric lighting in New York City. In all the 
pending agitation in American cities and Ameri- 
can States against the greed of corporate mo- 
nopoly, there seems at the present time a remark- 
ably sane and equitable disposition on the part 
of those who represent the public interest. 


‘i These movements in New York and 
ansas . 

_and the Chicago, however, although they in- 
Oi! Business. volve vastly more in value, and also in 
their relation to the actual comfort and well-being 
of large populations, have not attracted nearly so 
wide notice as the comparatively novel and sen- 
sational action of the Legislature and governor 
of the State of Kansas in dealing with the sub- 
ject of the shipping, refining, and sale of the 
product of the oil wells of the State. All the 
salient facts will be found in an article contrib- 
uted to the present number of this Review by 


' Mr. Charles M. Harger, of Abilene, Kan. Mr. 


Harger gives an account of the opening of the 
Kansas oil fields and the growth of the indus- 
try, and relates the circumstances under which 
the State determined to assert itself against the 
methods of the Standard Oil monopoly. The 
one thing most widely commented upon through- 
out the country has been the appropriation of 
money for the building and operation of a State 
oil refinery. A more thoughtful study of the 
subject, however, would seem to make it clear 
that the building of a small public refinery to 
be worked by convict labor, while interesting 
and significant for a number of reasons, is not 
a matter comparable in importance with the 
other legislative steps just taken by the people 
of Kansas. They have dealt in such a way with 
the question of transportation as to give in- 
dependent shippers the same rates and advan- 
tages that belong to the Standard Oil Company. 


Securing bis they have done by making the 
9g . . . : 
Equal il pipe lines common carriers and 
Chances. by taking measures to secure equal 
railroad rates. Such steps cannot be complained 
of by the Standard Oil Company. It is not pre- 
vented from carrying on its business with every 
opportunity in the State of Kansas; but, on the 
other hand, any capitalist or company may now 
engage in the business of transporting or refining 
petroleum with the same access to common car- 
riers that is enjoyed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Unquestionably we have entered, in this 
country, upon a period of business operations 
upon the large scale by great corporations. There 
are advantages in this, and there can be no seri- 
ous harm in it, provided there is no infringement 
of the rights of smaller companies or firms to a 
like use of facilities that are in their nature pub- 
lic and common. Kansas, therefore, is not likely 
to teach us so much by the operation of her oil 
refinery as by her vigorous application of the 
sound principle that common carriers must give 
everybody a square deal. Already, before the 
end of March, the maximum oil-rate law had 
resulted in the starting of a dozen independent 
refineries. 
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Many years ago, when the raising 
Similar and sale of wheat was the principal 
Fforts. ‘business of the pioneer farmers of 

the Northwestern States, there grew up monopo- 

lized lines of elevators at every way station 
throughout the wheat country, and these enjoyed 
such relations to the railroad that the farmer 
was obliged to sell his wheat to them at the 
price they chose to pay. If he wished to ship 
his wheat independently, the railroad found it- 
self unable to supply him with cars. The situ- 
ation became impossible, and the legislatures 
learned how to apply the old-fashioned princi- 
ples of equity to the business of inspecting, grad- 
ing, storing, and transporting the staple crops. 
The grievances have in the main been over- 
come, and the once bitter feud between the 
farmers and the railroads in the Northwest 
seems now to have lost most of its acute charac- 
ter. Whether moved by the example of Kansas 
or prompted by the needs of their own localities 
and a certain spirit that is in the air this year, 
a number of other States, especially in the West, 
have this year been dealing with these questions 
of practical control of monopolies and more ef- 
fective regulation of railroad rates. The wide- 
spread interest in the discussion of private-car 
lines used for the shipment of fresh beef, fruit, 


Various 


and other edible supplies, and the demand for 
their national regulation, have naturally had 
their effect upon many legislatures in the atti- 
tude they have assumed toward local monopolies 
or common-carrier inequalities. 


+ Beof In this number of the RevIEW will 
Industry’’ be found an article of authoritative 
Report. ‘character telling about the Govern- 
ment’s recent investigation of what it entitles 
“The Beef Industry.” It is written by Dr. E. 
Dana Durand, a very able young economist and 
an expert investigator now connected with the 
Bureau of Corporations. Mr. Durand was en- 
gaged for many months in the beef investiga- 
tion, and has now gone to work under Commis- 
sioner Garfield’s direction upon the inquiry into 
the oil business apropos of the situation in Kan- 
sas and elsewhere. Our readers will remember 
Dr. Durand’s instructive article in this Review 
for February on “Stréet Railway Fares in the 
United States,” also based upon government in- 
vestigations. We must ask for his present arti- 
cle on the beef business a thoughtful reading on 
the part of those who have been influenced by 
the numerous harsh criticisms of Mr. Garfield’s 
report. It is to be remembered that the inquiry 
was not made for the purpose of sustaining the 
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THE MICHIGAN LEGISLATOR (to the Paul Revere of Kansas): ** We have no oil wells, but we’re in on the scrap!” 
From the Journal (Detroit). 
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MR. GARFIELD GOES A-CALLING. 


(The Commissioner of the Bureau of Corporations, having 
finished his examination of the beef trust, has instituted 
another rigid examination of the Standard Oil Company.) 
—From the Times (Minneapolis). 


attacks of a class of writers engaged in furnish- 
ing articles of the “frenzied” sort to widely 
circulated magazines. However sincere these 
writers may be,—and however dramatic and con- 
vincing their way of telling what they have found 
out,—they are very far from being engaged just 
now in conducting a scientific investigation. Fur- 
thermore, sensationalism is their stock in trade ; 
and they would be out of business at once if 
they should attempt to tell the truth in a well- 
proportioned way. 





Opposite were are two diametrically opposite 

Points. points of view. First, there is that 

of View. of the people who have conceived of 
an industry like what they call the “beef trust ” 
as inherently oppressive and a public evil,—a con- 
spiracy to bring about abnormal conditions. To 
them it is simply a giant monopoly existing in 
order that it may control the market and perma- 
nently depress the prices to be paid the farmers 
and ranchmen for their cattle, while maintain- 
ing always at unduly high levels the prices ex- 
acted from consumers for their necessary supplies 
of meat. The enemies of the monopoly thus 
think of it as exacting a first large profit from 
the cattle men and a second large profit from the 
meat-consumers, while managing to get a third 
large profit from wrong and illegal relations to 
the railroad companies, and a fourth or per- 
haps a fifth large profit from the many-sided 
development of industry that grows out of util- 
izing the by-products of the slaughter-houses. 
The opposite point of view is that which is held 


by those engaged successfully in the beef in- 
dustry, and their apologists. They think of 
themselves as having so eliminated the waste of 
old-fashioned competition, and of business on 
the small scale, that their improved methods 
have become a great and positive boon to the 
cattle men of the West and the beef-consumers 
of the East. They believe that their facilities 
for transportation and cold storage, and their 
methods of packing and distributing fresh meat 
and of preparing and marketing other food prod- 
ucts, are of positive benefit to the consumers, 
and that the public gains a great deal more than 
the Armours and Swifts and Morrises gain from 
all this development of improved methods. 


Finding the Now, as between these two points of 
Mean of — View, the plain, unsensational truth 
Truth. ig to be found, by such an investi- 

gation as Commissioner Garfield undertook. 
Neither of the extreme points of view is wholly 
correct. The report transmitted to Congress by 
the President just before the session closed ought 
to be highly reassuring to everybody honestly 
concerned. There are some real problems respect- 
ing the carrying on of large industries that we 
shall not solve in this country this year or next. 
The Bureau of Corporations in the Department 
of Commerce has no destructive mission. W hat- 
ever may be wrong, under existing United 
States laws, in the way in which the beef indus- 
try is carried on by the half-dozen largest pack- 
ing firms is already in the hands of the Attor- 
ney-General for unsparing prosecution. The 
Department of Commerce and Labor had prin- 
cipally to ascertain facts in accordance with the 
resolution of Congress adopted in March of last 
year relating to prices of cattle and dressed beef, 
and the organization, conduct, and profits of the 
corporations engaged in the beef industry. This 
work has been well carried out by competent 
men, with impartiality. In so far as the subject 
is one that requires further attention, it will 
not be dropped. 


Publicity The greatest advantage to be de- 

and its rived from investigations like this, 

Results. and from the ever-growing publicity 
that now envelops the affairs of large corpora. 
tions, is one that is as yet almost unperceived. 
It can be stated in one short sentence: Com- 
pany after company is setting its house in order 
as respects things that would not bear inspection. 
It would not be difficult, for instance, to men- 
tion here a number of important companies that, 
as a matter of fact, no longer accept any rail- 
road rebates or special favors as against smaller 
competitors. They feel that they cannot afford 
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the harm that might come to them from attacks 
upon such grounds. They are relying, now and 
henceforth, not so much upon special privileges 
as upon the legitimate use of their larger and 
better facilities for making and marketing their 
wares. The very fact that the Bureau of Cor- 
porations exists, that it is wholly courageous 
and independent, and that it will use its powers 
temperately yet unfailingly for the public good, 
is undoubtedly having its wholesome effect in 
‘ausing monopolistic corporations to refrain 
from some of their former practices. 


gos ange No wise man could expect that the 

Commerce new Department of Commerce and 
Department. Tabor would evolve any magical 
method for curing evils in the econoinic system 
of the country. It had first to become carefully 
organized in order to do any work at all, and 
then it had to take up its tasks as they present- 
ed themselves and try to deal with them in 
a straightforward way. Mr. Cortelyou, as the 
first Secretary at the head of the department, 
brought about a good working organization. 
The country will find in due time that this de- 
partment can in a variety of ways serve public 
interests as regards commercial and industrial 
pursuits, and make itself of decided benefit and 
profit, just as the Department of Agriculture 
has demonstrated its usefulness by serving the 
people in ways that repay in dollars and cents, 
a hundred times over, all that the department 
costs the public treasury. And there are other 
government services relating to the economic 
interests of the people that must now, in this 
age of preéminent business activity, be devel- 
oped for greater usefulness. 


, The Interstate Commerce Commis- 

The Railroad —, . . . a : 
Question Still sion is a case in point. The Presi- 
Pending. dent thinks its powers ought to be 
considerably expanded in view of the need of a 
more effective oversight and control of the busi- 
ness of transporting commodities from one part 
of the country to another. The people agree 
with the President, and the House of Represent- 
atives sustained him by an almost unanimous 
vote. In spite of all pressure put upon the Sen- 
ate, however, it refused to take any action ; and 
so the Fifty-eighth Congress expired on March 
4 with the pending subject of railroad control 
and rate legislation to be dealt with by its suc- 
cessor. President Roosevelt expects to call an 
extra session of the Fifty-ninth Congress to meet 
in October. It is his intention to lay before this 
extra session the need of railroad legislation, and 
also the duty of revising some of the schedules 
of tle Dingley tariff. The new House of Rep- 





resentatives will be quite as ready to take the 
President's view of railroad legislation as was 
the body that has now expired. But the Sen- 
ate,—in spite of the fair promises of those who 
are accustomed to speak for it as a body, or for 
the conimittees most closely concerned,—will not 
be any more disposed, in October, to regulate 
railroads than it has been during the past winter. 


sani Furthermore, the President’s views 

Influence on the subject will have no great 

Senators. weight with a large number of the 
Senators, who take their advice on such ques- 
tions from other sources. If these Senators 
took their advice from their constituents at 
home, no one could reasonably complain, even 
if they were always in disagreement with the 
President of the United States. But here we 
have a case in which the constituencies are on 
the side of the President to an overwhelming 
extent. The corporation Senators do not repre- 
sent their States aright. It is, therefore, plain 
that if there is to be any effective rate legisla- 
tion next fall or winter, it can only come about 
through such persistent work by the newspapers 
and the people of the several States as will 
smoke out the Senators, man by man, compel 
them to say what they mean to do, and put 
them on record in no ambiguous fashion. The 
people of the United States can have railroad 
legislation if they want it, but they can have it 
only by this method. If the people of West 
Virginia, for instance, want something done, 
they must compel Mr. Elkins to understand it in 
no uncertain way. If the people of New Eng- 
land mean business, there are several Senators 
who should be cross-examined by their constitu- 
ents, “down to the ground.” 


Some Senators DOth Senators from New York have 
to Be spent their lives as the heads of the 
interrogated. very class of corporations to be af- 
fected by the proposed new laws. It behooves 
the people of New York, therefore, in the months 
of the Congressional recess, to let Mr. Platt and 
Mr. Depew know what they want, and to find 
out what Mr. Platt and Mr. Depew are propos- 
ing to do about it. Mr. Knox, of Pennsylvania 
(who was seriously ill during the latter part of 
the recent session, much to the loss of the Senate 
and the country), not only has a highly trained 
mind of his own, but a well-perfected habit of 
speaking it with precision and without fear. The 
Pennsylvania people, therefore, will have no 
trouble in finding out what Mr. Knox is ready 
to do about helping to pass railroad bills. His 
general view is well known. As for Senator Pen- 
rose, he can beasked, and doubtless he will answer. 
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Senators Kean and Dryden, of New Jersey, are 
supposed to have important connection with 
large financial and other corporations, and the 
political elements in New Jersey are not radical 
in their corporation attitude. But there are 
great numbers of individual citizens in New Jer- 
sey who agree with the President, and who 
would do well to make their views known to 
the gentlemen who represent their State in the 
Senate. Mr. La Follette will doubtless turn up 
from Wisconsin with strongly formulated and 
very radical views already well known. The 
country would be more interested in finding out 
exactly what position so influential a Senator as 
his colleague, Mr. Spooner, will take when the 
railroad subject is really brought to a focus in 
the Senate Chamber toward the end of this year. 


_.__. In several States, it is to be remem- 
Discussion 5s 
inthe  bered, the legislatures are to be 
States. chosen in November which will have 
United States Senators to elect. In some of 
these States the popular choice for Senator is 
ascertained at primary elections. In others, the 
issue is fought out practically in the nominating 
and electing of members of the Legislature 
whose views on the Senatorial question are 
known. ‘In a number of States, preliminary 
Senatorial contests are going to be affected by 
the question whether a candidate is supported 
by the railroads and great corporations or is 
standing for the public interests. The present 
time is singularly favorable for a calm, search- 
ing discussion by the newspapers and the people 
of every phase of this subject of railroads and 
industrial corporations in legislation and politics. 
For one thing, these subjects can just now be 
discussed with less bias of partisanship than at 
almost any time in the past. President Roose- 
velt’s attitude upon such matters is not partisan 
in its nature. It is true that by the claims of 
some, and by the reproaches of others, he has 
been credited or charged with having gone over 
to a Democratic position. But the real cleavage 
among public men on these questions does not 
follow the party lines. 


tess When Congress adjourned, on the 
antl. 4th of March, the Senate remained 

Treaty. for two weeks in extra session (with 
Vice-President Fairbanks in the chair and the 
new Senators sworn in) for the purpose of con- 
firming Presidential appointments, and, especi- 
ally, to consider the pending Santo Domingo 
treaty. It was found that,—although a variety 
of amendments were adopted in order to make 
the treaty more palatable to one Senator or 
another,—the necessary two-thirds support could 





not be rallied ; and this subject also went over, 
to be taken up again next autumn or winter. 
Here again we have a topic of great importance 
upon which, if one estimates correctly, the pre- 
ponderant opinion of the country supports the 
President and the administration, in the new 
policy toward Santo Domingo, as explained in 
these pages last month, and thoroughly described 
and defended in the article by Prof. John Bassett 
Moore. Some of the Senators opposed the treaty 
because they frankly avowed their desire to annex 
Santo Domingo to the United States and regarded 
the proposed arrangement as one that would bring 
about so good an adjustment of Santo Domingo 
affairs as to obviate the demand for annexation. 
This, certainly, was an intelligible position, and 
an honest one; but although these Senators may 
wish to annex Santo Domingo, one does not 
find any strong tide of public opinion setting 
in that direction. Other Senators opposed the 
treaty because they declared that it brought 
about a relationship which would inevitably 
lead up to annexation,—the first step toward 
which they were determined to oppose with 
all firmness. This was not a sound position. 


P There were still other Senators who 
recedent “172 
versus professed to be willing enough to 
Practice. deal after the manner of this treaty 
with Santo Domingo but for the fact that we 
might thus have established a precedent which 
would prevent our dealing upon their precise 
merits with analogous situations that might arise 














ONE THING TO AVOID. 


**In this collection business don’t play at the cat’s-paw act.” 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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in other Latin-American republics. The simple 
fact is that all our recent experience shows how 
directly we deal with such problems upon their 
individual merits, regardless of precedents. We 
have made Cuba an entirely independent repub- 
lic, but have given her some commercial advan- 
tages and stand sponsor before the world for 
her internal good order and external solvency 
and honor. In the case of Venezuela, we have 
worked out an arbitration plan for adjusting 
foreign claims and a financial plan for paying 
off the claims as adjusted, and this we have 
done without impairing independence and self- 
government in Venezuela. At Panama, we have 
countenanced the creation of a new republic 
under our auspices and protection, and with re- 
lations to our government not based upon any 
precedent. Far earlier than any of these ar. 
rangements, we had come into unwritten rela- 
tions with Mexico of an intimate and mutually 
beneficial kind under which Mexico is safe from 
foreign aggression and practically guaranteed 
against serious domestic instability. 


a Now, the case of Santo Domingo is 
Mission in not so much one of theory as one of 
San Domingo. seute practical conditions. Circum- 
stances have made us the one interested power 
that can, to everybody’s satisfaction, assist in 
straightening out the disordered finances of the 
Dominican Republic and in carrying out a plan 
for adjusting foreign indebtedness and gradually 
paying it off. It will cost us nothing to do this 
useful piece of work, and it will positively promote 
those causes of peace, friendliness, and good 
order in the world that sensible and far-seeing 
men have at heart. Most of the objections that 
have been brought against the protocol have 
been quibbling and far-fetched. In any case, 
under the terms of the arbitration of last summer, 
we shall continue for some time to come, as we 
have already begun, to administer several of the 
Santo Domingo custom-houses, in order to work 
out the adjudicated claims of the San Domingo 
Improvement Company. With Santo Domingo’s 
entire concurrence, we could just as well as not 
use the same machinery of financial intervention 
to satisfy the European creditors and thus to pre- 
vent what will otherwise be quite likely to oc- 
cur,—namely, a seizure and occupation of Santo 
Domingo by one or more European powers. 


oe Then would arise the danger that 


inthe such occupation would not be aban- 
Caribbean. Goned in the near future, and that it 
would lead to the gradual development of a 
European naval base in West Indian waters, 
which are now regarded as our own chief naval 





rendezvous. As to precedents, and the assump- 
tion of future responsibility for debt-collecting 
in other republics, it is needless to borrow 
trouble. If similar situations should arise,— 
for example, in the little Central American re- 
publics,—it would be the merest incident of.ad- 
ministration, in so far as any cost or effort were 
involved, for our government to act as receiver 
and liquidator. But, the very fact that such 
steps might be taken would have a wholesome 
effect upon the methods of reckless finance in 
these small republics. The existence of Uncle 
Sam’s approved machinery for passing revolu- 
tionary republics through bankruptcy proceed- 
ings would act as a deterrent, and would thus 
diminish the need for applying the remedy. In 
no case would we ever be likely to have to use our 
influence in these matters excepting in what is al- 
ready coming to be pretty well established as our 
own peculiar sphere of influence around the Car. 
ibbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. A glance 
at the map will help to make the situation clear. 
When we acquired the mouths of the Mississip- 
pi, a hundred years ago, our full control of the 
Gulf of Mexico became inevitable. And our inter- 
est in the Caribbean Sea became so important 
as to aid in the evolution of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as it was originally expressed. That con- 
cern for our naval supremacy in the Caribbean 
has steadily grown until,—through the expul- 
sion of Spain from Cuba and Porto Rico and our 
acquisition of the Panama Canal,—we have made 
the Caribbean Sea our own for naval control as 
completely as the Gulf of Mexico. We have, 
indeed, become so dominant there that our sense 
of duty must be aroused. 


Two Latin. “Vetything we have done for Porto 
0 Latin- ° 
American Rico, Cuba, and Panama has been at 
Groups. once for the well-being of the inhab- 
itants and the improvement of larger relations. 
We shall extend our influence to Santo Domin- 
go and Haiti and to the small republics of Cen- 
tral America. In due time we shall obtain the 
warm good-will both of Venezuela and Colombia 
and shall be given the opportunity to render 
both of those republics substantial help in get- 
ting upon such a basis of business prosperity 
and political stability as are enjoyed, under our 
neighborly influence, by Mexico and Cuba. It 
would perhaps be well to drop the term “Monroe 
Doctrine” as applying to our present policy to- 
ward the countries extending from Mexico down 
the isthmus and including Venezuela and Co- 
lombia as well as the Greater Antilles. We 
have a part to play within this sphere that is 
more than negative. It is to this group of 
countries that the views laid down so broadly 
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by Secretary Olney in his correspondence with 
Lord Salisbury really pertain. Those views 
were further developed under McKinley, and 
have been very strongly set forth and maintained 
under Roosevelt.. We shall probably have to 
show, further, what we mean by taking an 
active interest in the latest co1ovlications of 
Venezuela. That country is just now engaged 
in confiscating the property of the French Cable 
Company, and it also persists in depriving an 
American company of its asphalt properties. 
It may become the duty of our government to 
take up these two controversies upon their sub- 
stantial merits, and thus to dispute the finality 
of the decisions of Venezuelan courts. All this 
interference with affairs in the ring of republics 
around the Caribbean Sea belongs to a policy 
that nas iong bee . growing up through practical 
conditions, but which has not yet been suffi- 
ciently formulated, and differentiated from the 
more negative ideas that belong to the Monroe 
Doctrine., Quite apart from the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we. have assumed an active and at times a 
rather dominating interest in the affairs of our 
more immediate Latin-American neighbors. 


When, however, one looks farther 
down the map of South America, the 

Policy. policy of Uncle Sam takes on a wholly 
different complexion. The Monroe Doctrine be- 
comes important then only in its earlier, nega- 
tive aspects. It is deeply to be regretted that 
the makers of public opinion in the Argentine, 
Chile, and Brazil so lamentably fail to under- 
stand the very alphabet of the policy that pre- 
vails at Washington. The Monroe Doctrine as 
it relates to those important republics merely 
means that we in the United States have, from 
the beginning of the independence of South 
America, held steadfastly to the view that the 
Latin republics were to develop in their own 
way without being subjected to the danger of re- 
conquest by any transoceanic colonizing power. 
Thus, if the idea that Germany was planning 
to secure the southern part of Brazil should have 
been found to be well based, the influence of the 
United States could be counted upon by Brazil to 
almost any extent for the protection of Brazilian 
territory against German designs. But there is 
not going to be any European attempt to seize 
territory below the northern coasts of South 
America. And the Yankees, as we are called in 
those southern countries, have no other thought 
for the larger states of South America than a de- 
sire for their prosperity and for the growth of 
trade and friendly relations between us and them. 
Yet the newspapers we receive from Buenos 
Ayres, Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, and other 


A Distinction 
0. 























AN ARGENTINE VIEW OF OUR RELATIONS WITH SANTO 
DOMINGO. 


Santo DominGo: “Don’t forget, Sefior, the Christian doc- 
trine, which says, ‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.’ ” 

UNCLE SAm: “Oh, in place of this we always prefer the 
Monroe Doctrine, which tells us, ‘Take what you can get 
and run.’”—From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Ayres). 


such centers indicate persistent misunderstand- 
ing of the policy of the United States. This 
was strikingly shown in two or three cartoons 
reproduced in this magazine last month. It is 
shown in another reproduced this month, deal- 
ing with our supposed designs upon Santo Do- 
mingo. There is nothing now to be said ex- 
cepting that it will be the part of statesmanship 
and diplomacy at Washington, during President 
Roosevelt’s new term, to use every means for 
the removal of these misconceptions in South 
America, and for the establishment with the 
Argentine, Chile, and Brazil of relations as cor- 
dial as those that now exist between our gov- 
ernment and that of France or England. 


; Not only with the Spanish-speakin 
ar ge world be our Waa Howdeelaen 
Speaking Men. ut also with the Spanish people of 
the Iberian Peninsula, our relations are, it is 
hoped, soon once more to become of the best. 
We are in the early summer to send to Spain a 
naval expedition, under the command of Admiral 
Chester, who will conduct American astronomers 
to that country for the purpose of observing an 
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MR. WILLIAM M. COLLIER. 
(The new American minister ta@Spain.) 


eclipse of the sun which is due in the month of 
August. It is expected that no ship will go that 
was in existence at the time of the Spanish- 
American War, while everything else that is pos- 
sible will be done to show our good-will toward 
Spain. Our new minister to that country, Mr. 
William M. Collier, of the State of New York, 
is a young lawyer of marked attainments, who has 
written well-known law books, and has served the 
Department of Commerce at Washington ina legal 
capacity. He conceives of his mission as one of 
friendliness. Our Spanish relations are important. 


__. While the work of the last Congress 

What Congress : A : 
Didand Was considerable in the aggregate, 
Failed to Do. +e Senate's refusal to do what was 
expected of it makes a very large part of the 
chapter. The needed legislation for the Panama 
Canal passed the House, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. This would have enabled the President to 
reorganize the existing cumbersome commission 
and would have affected in other ways the man- 
agement of the great undertaking. The pro- 
posed railway-regulation bill passed the House 
almost unanimously, but could get no considera- 
tion in the Senate. A very important pure-food 
bill was passed by the House—a measure of far- 





reaching consequence—and it was held up in 
the Senate. The House duly passed a satisfac- 
tory Statehood bill, admitting Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory as one State and uniting New 
Mexico and Arizona and admitting them as an- 
other State. The Senate would not concur in this 
statesman-like settlement of the question, and so 
the whole business has gone over to the next Con- 
gress. The Santo Domingo treaty was a matter of 
prime importance, but the Senate passed it over 
until the extra session, next October. The New- 
foundland reciprocity treaty had bearings of a 
sort that may affect for generations to come the 
political development of North America ; but the 
Senate chose to alter the treaty in such ways 
as to make it manifestly unacceptable to the 
other contracting party. The group of arbitra- 
tion treaties with foreign nations ought to have 
been ratified without hesitation. The Senate 
held them up a long time, and then changed 
them in such a way as to remove their chief 
practical value and prevent their exchange and 
acceptance. 


sii The total appropriations of the ses- 
National sion reached an aggregate of $818,- 
Buaget. 478,914.81. This is a little larger 
than the appropriations of the previous session. 
Within a few years the cost of running the 
Government has increased by more than 50 
per cent. This last Congress has made the 
record for outlay, its expenditures exceeding 
those of the Congress that provided for the 
Spanish-American War. It has been the opinion 
expressed in this Review that Congress made a 
mistake in its extensive reduction of taxes after 
the close of that war. While some of the stamp 
taxes were needless and annoying, the highly 
lucrative beer tax ought to have been kept, 
and portions of the remitted tobacco taxes 
might also have remained. As matters stand, 
the sums voted for expenditure during the 
fiscal year that begins July 1 considerably 
exceed the estimated revenue for that period. 
The country can bear the increased expenditure 
provided the money is used for valuable ends. 
The great pension bill involves no waste, because 
the money is distributed back to the people of 
the country. The cost of maintaining the army 
and navy is, in the President’s opinion, a wise 
and economical expenditure of money. In the 
opinion of others, it is most of it sheer waste and 
loss. It is not, in our opinion, true that any 
considerable part of the $818,000,000 appropri- 
ated for next year’s government expense can 
fairly be said to indicate gross extravagance, 
much less to point to misuse or mismanagement 
of the money of the taxpayers. 
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‘From a stereograph. Copyright, 1905 ,by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 








SCENE AT THE EAST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL, MARCH 4, 1905. 


acai The weather at Washington was 
Inauguration, ®USpicious for the inauguration, and 

this fact may have its bearings upon 
the further demand for a postponement of in- 
augural ceremonies from March 4 to a more 
promising date, perhaps at the end of April. 
President Roosevelt never appeared to better 


advantage than on the fourth day of last month. 
The illustration presented on this page gives a 
good idea of the general scene at the east front 
of the Capitol, where, in the presence of many 
thousands of people, the President took the oath 
of office and made his brief inaugural address. 
He stood forth in the fullness of his great strength 
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He superintends the preparations 
for inauguration day. 


He passes a hot message to the 
Senate. 


He pauses a moment to make plans 
for a hunting trip. 


ONE OF MR. ROOSEVELT’S QUIET DAYS.—From a cartoon by McCutcheon, of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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of body, mind, and moral purpose; and the 
crowds felt the inspiration of his superb man- 
hood. His dignity was flawless, yet his demo- 
cratic directness and friendliness and sincerity 
were evident to all. 


aisiiiiiilaiiite He has entered upon his new term 

Piansand With brilliant prospects. Those who 

Prospects. have been saying that President 
Roosevelt has hard and troublous times before 
him wholly misunderstand the man and the po- 
litical situation. It is absurd to suppose that 
there is any “war” on between Mr. Roosevelt 
and the Senate. The President is in earnest in 
the views that he sets forth, but what he does asa 
public man is all in his day’s work. He has no 
dream of trying to coerce the Senate, and is not un- 
der the slightest temptation to do anything that 
would make what is called a “break” between 
himself and that body, or between himself and 
the Senatorial leaders of his own party. He will 
recommend to Congress what he thinks right, 
and the country will hold Congress responsible 
for the way in which it exercises the powers that 
unquestionably belong to it as an equal and co- 
ordinate branch of the Government. Mr. Roose- 
velt, it would seem to us, has before him every 
prospect of avery useful, happy, and harmo- 
nious administration. He made several speeches 
and addresses in March, one or two of them at 


HON. FRANK H. HITCHCOCK. 
(First Assistant Postmaster-General.) 











MAJ. WILLIAM WARNER. 
(United States Senator-elect from Missouri.) 


New York, where he came to attend a banquet 
on St. Patrick’s Day; and these speeches, like 
most of his recent utterances, have had a well- 
recognized bearing upon wholesome progress in 
the social life and condition of the American 
nation. As these pages make their appearance, 


the President will probably be on the point of 


starting for Texas; whence, after a reunion with 
his old regiment and a possible rabbit hunt or 
two, he will proceed to the heart of Colorado 
for several weeks’ hunting of bear or mountain 
lion in the wilderness. His main object will be 
to obtain fresh air and that toning up which 
comes to him with hardy out-of-door life in 
the unmodified wilderness of the great West- 
ern mountains. 


Meanwhile, the affairs of government 
at Washington promise to go on 
smoothly, even with some dispersion 
of department heads. Mr. Hay sailed for the 
Mediterranean on March 18, for a number of 
weeks of much-needed rest. Mr. Cortelyou has 
taken the helm at the Post-Office Department, 
and his thoroughgoing methods will in due time 
begin to show their effects. He is so fortunate as 
to have secured for the position of First Assistant 
Postmaster-General the services of Mr. Frank 
H. Hitchcock, of Massachusetts. Mr. Hitch- 
cock, like Mr. Cortelyou, has made his way 
through sheer personal merit, without any reli- 


Business 
at 


Washington. 
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ance on political influence. He is a Harvard 
graduate, and has been at work in Washington 
for some fourteen years. He was chief of the 
division of foreign markets in the Agricultural 
Department when Mr. Cortelyou, nearly two 
years ago, made him chief clerk of the new De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. When the 
campaign opened last June, Mr. Cortelyou, as 
national chairman, made Mr. Hitchcock a con- 
fidential assistant at headquarters. Now Mr. 
Hitchcock is again Mr. Cortelyou’s right-hand 
man, in the administration of our vast postal 
business. The new Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General was named on March 15. He is Mr. 
Peter V. Degraw, who has had much experience 
as a newspaper man, and also in business, and 
is highly regarded by Mr. Cortelvou. 

















PRESIDENT CRAIGHEAD, OF TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


Among the nominations sent to the 
Senate at the opening of the special 
session, on Monday, March 6, was 
that of the retiring Missouri Senator, Hon. 
Francis M. Cockrell, to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Cockrell’s name was going before the Mis- 
souri Legislature every day in its deadlocked 
struggle over the election of the new United 
States Senator. The contest was finally closed 
on the day when the Legislature was obliged, 
under the constitution, to adjourn,—namely, 
Saturday, March 18. Mr. Cockrell had held, 
throughout the session, the solid Democratic 


Two New 
Senators. 


votes, eighty-three in number. The winner had 
to obtain eighty-eight. Mr. Thomas K. Nie- 
dringhaus had been selected by the Republican 
caucus, but a group of men controlled by Mr. 
Richard Kerens had held out in the hope of 
electing that gentleman through sheer persist- 
ence. At the last moment a compromise was 
effected among the Republicans, and the toga 
fell to the Hon. William Warner, of Kansas 
City. Major Warner is Wisconsin-born, and he 
had finished his college studies and was practis- 
ing law in that State when he went into the Civil 
War. At the close of the war he settled in 
Kansas City, Mo., and he has served his fellow- 
citizens there as mayor, member of Congress, 
United States district attorney, and in other 
ways. He is aman of worth and repute, who 
will make an excellent Senator. The Delaware 
Senatorial deadlock was unbroken as these pages 
were closed for the press. The death of the 
venerable Senator Bate, of Tennessee, last month, 
resulted in the selection, as his successor, of 
the present governor, Hon. James B. Frazier, 
who will belong to the younger element in the 
Senate, being only forty-seven years old. Mr. 
Frazier has an established reputation as a public 
man of intelligence and high character, and he is 
an especial supporter of education. 


The march of educational progress 
seems to be taking on a quickened 
pace in every part of the country. 
Several things are happening to call special at- 
tention to education in the South. On the 13th 
of the present month Dr. Edwin A. Alderman 
will be installed, in a formal way, as president 
of the University of Virginia. He entered upon 
the duties of the post in the autumn, but Jeffer- 
son's birthday is the fitting time at Charlottes- 
ville for celebrating a great occasion in the his- 
tory of the university that Thomas Jefferson 
conceived, built, and inaugurated. Jefferson 
did not believe in having a chief executive for 
his university, but changing conditions bring 
new needs, as Jefferson himself would have been 
the first to recognize. Professor Kent writes 
about the university for this issue of the Review, 
and Professor Trent about Dr. Alderman. At 
Tulane University, New Orleans, whence Vir- 
ginia called Dr. Alderman, a new president was 
inaugurated last month in the person of Dr. E. 
B. Craighead. Dr. Craighead was called from 
an institution in Missouri. Although a young 
man, he has already had considerable educational 
experience. Throughout the South there is 
marked interest in the development of common- 
school education, and a remarkable increase in 
local taxation for school purposes. 


Southern 
Education. 

















MR. ROBERT C. OGDEN, OF NEW YORK. 


4 Such efforts have been heartily pro- 
Educational moted by the Southern Education 
teader. Board, with the codperation of the 
General Education Board. The vacancy left at 
the head of the General Education Board by the 
death of Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., has been 
filled by the selection of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
who is already president of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board. The annual conference for Southern 
education, closely connected with the work of 
the Southern Board, is to be held this month at 
Columbia, 8. C., from the 25th to the 28th. Mr. 
Ogden has been for several successive years the 
presiding officer of this important gathering. 
Although a New York merchant whose _busi- 
ness requires close and intense application, Mr. 
Ogden so manages the expenditure of his time, 


his thought, and his energy as to serve a num- 
ber of public interests and good causes in such 
a manner as to make his influence felt through- 
out the nation. One of the subjects that has 
long interested him most is that of the educa- 
tional progress of both races in the Southern 
States. The Southern Education Board and 
the Southern Conference are made up almost 
wholly of Southern people, most of them en- 
gaged in educational pursuits. Their regard 
for Mr. Ogden, and their persistence in keep- 
ing this New York business man at the head 
of their board and of their yearly assemblage, 
is due solely to their strong sense of his un- 
selfishness, rare efficiency, breadth of mind, 
talent as a speaker and presiding officer, and 
unfailing qualities of generosity and kindliness. 
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dis aiainad, The interminable dispute between 
Parliamentary England and Ireland, which is so 

Situation. largely a question of apparent in- 
eradicable differences of race and religion, has 
demanded another sacrifice, in the resignation 
of the Rt. Hon. George Wyndham, chief secre- 
tary for Ireland and one of the most popular 
members of Mr. Balfour’s ministry. This had 
been brought about early in March by the hos- 
tility of the Unionists which had been aroused 
over the efforts of Sir Antony MacDonnell in be- 
half of the so-called Dunraven scheme, involving 
a moderate concession of Home Rule to Ireland, 
and including a grant for university education 
on Roman Catholic lines. The ministry had 
issued a statement that Sir Antony MacDonnell 
had gone beyond his authority and that he had 
been reprimanded. Subsequent revelations, 
however, had brought out the fact that Sir 
Antony had really acted under the authorization 
of his superiors. This had aroused distrust 
toward the Balfour government, and had re. 
sulted in the resignation of Mr. Wyndham from 
the cabinet, although Sir Antony MacDonnell 
still remains under-secretary. Upon a motion 
(March 3) to adjourn Parliament, the govern- 
ment then triumphed by a majority of only 42. 
Early in March, Mr. Walter Hume Long had 
been appointed as Mr. Wyndham’s successor. 
It was then felt that the fall of the ministry 
was near at hand. Public sentiment throughout 
the kingdom and all the efforts of the united 
opposition had been in the direction of forcing 
a ministerial crisis, and an appeal to the country, 
particularly on the fiscal question. 


P ; With the exception of a very few 
esumptionof . 

Fighting minor outpost encounters, there were 
in Manchuria. 4 Jand operations other than forti- 
fying between the two armies in Manchuria 
from the time of the battle of the Sha-ho, ending 
October 17, for four months. General Mist- 
chenko’s Cossack raid to the southward, and 
General Grippenberg’s attack, had been without 
result,-and the latter had ended in disaster for 
the Russians. The three Japanese armies had 
maintained the same relative positions in which 
they had fought their way from Hai-Cheng 
northward. Kuroki’s was the right, Oku’s the 
left, and Nodzu’s the center. By the middle of 
February, Marshal Oyama had been reénforced 
by Nogi’s one hundred thousand veterans of 
Port Arthur, hereafter to be known as the 
fourth Japanese army, operating to the west of 
Oku. A somewhat mysterious fifth army, under 
command of General Kawamura, had. been oper- 
ating somewhere between Kuroki and Vladi- 
vostok, and, while its movements had not been 


known definitely, it had been expected to threat- 
en General Kuropatkin’s left. Both Russians 
and Japanese were within a few miles of Muk- 
ken, the sacred city of the Manchus. This city 
of half a million people lies in a plain,—reaily 
the valley of the Hun River,—with the Hun and 
the Liao rivers twenty to thirty miles west and 
southwest. Eastward are the Mao-Tien Moun- 
tains, extending along the line of the Port Ar- 
thur & Harbin Railway. Before the general 
engagement began (on February 23), the Rus- 
sian and Japanese lines had formed a huge bow, 
or crescent, the Japanese to the southward, ex- 
tending over a hundred miles of plains and hills 
from Chang-Tan eastward across the railway to 
Lone Tree (Putiloff) Hill, almost all the strong 
positions being held by the Russians. 


On October 2, General Kuropatkin, 
Battle of in &@ pompous proclamation, had an- 
Mukden- nounced to his army a_ general 

advance, and had declared that ‘the time has 

arrived for us to compel the Japanese to do our 
will.” On March 8, five months later, he had 
sent two telegraphic dispatches to the Czar,— 
one reading, “I am surrounded ;” the other, 

‘‘Qur armies have escaped.” The campaign of 

five months, which began with the disastrous 

Russian repulse on the Sha-ho River, had ended 

with the terrible Russian rout at Mukden and 

Tieling. The end of winter had seen the 

remnants of the Russian army in disastrous 

retreat to Harbin, with General Kuropatkin 

called in disgrace. In the series of engage- 
ments known as the battle of Mukden, extend- 
ing over the period from February 20 to March 

15, the Russians had lost more than 150,000 

soldiers dead, wounded, or prisoners, and 70 

large guns. By the middle of March, the 

shattered Russian forces, which had fought a 

rear-guard action all the way from Mukden to 

Tie Pass, had been somewhat reorganized by 

the veteran General Linevitch, whom the Czar 

had appointed as General Kuropatkin’s suc- 
cessor, to make another stand against the pursu- 
ing Japanese. Marshal Oyama, commander- 
in-chief of the five Japanese armies of Kuroki, 

Oku, Nodzu, Nogi, and Kawamura, had paid 

the price of between 45,000 and 50,000 men for 

his victory. Immense stores had been burned 
by the Russians, and the Japanese commander 

had announced that among the spoils were 70 

large siege guns, 60,000 rifles, many railroad 

cars and wagons, 2,000 horses, and a vast sup- 
ply of ammunition, clothing, and provisions. 

The total casualties on both sides had been 

more than 200,000 men, of which more than 

50,000 had been killed. 


The 
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From Harbin runs the 
main line of the Siberian 
Railroad, westward to Rus- 
sia, eastward to Vladivostok. Harbin and Kirin 
are the large, important cities, the former being 
a busy milling town at the junction of the Port 
Arthur branch with the main line of the railroad. 
Harbin, a city of about 300,000 inhabitants, is 
of modern growth and is the distributing point 
for the rich grain lands of Manchuria. _ Posses- 
sion of Harbin would give the Japanese the 
power to cut off Vladivostok completely by land 
just as they did Port Arthur, while Admiral 
Togo could again blockade the harbor. Kirin 
is southest of Harbin and off the railroad. It 
is, however, a Russian stronghold and a large 
center of Chinese caravan trade. By March 21 
the Japanese advance guard was reported within 
two days’ march of Harbin. 


a It was the old Japanese game of 
uroki and : 
Nogi Flank the flanking again. While the Japanese 
vin, under General Kuroki, cross- 
ing the Sha-ho River, swung around the Rus- 
sian left, driving it from the mountains in the 
vicinity of Tie Pass to Fushun, an important 
fortified post (and the Russian coal depot) on 
the Hun River, Nogi’s force had attacked Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin from the west. _Nogi had 


marched through the neutral zone south of the 
Liao River, to Sin-Min-Tun, a violation of neu- 


MAP OF MANCHURIA, SHOWING THE COUNTRY TAPPED BY THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AND 
CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAYS. 


tealthy against which the Russians and Chinese 

“d protested. This neutral zone, however, had 
pe been used by the Russians as a base to 
forward coal and supplies to their army, so the 
Japanese Government claimed that the neutrality 
had become null and void. On March 3, Nogi 
rolled up the Russians in flight, and his advance 
was not checked until his right wing had come 
into touch with Oku’s left, only about eight 
miles south of Mukden. While the armies of 
Oku and Nodzu continued to pound the Russian 
center, with tremendous losses to themselves 
and to the enemy, Nogi’s left, after a forced 
march of forty miles, fell upon the Russian 
center. Through this Oku and Nodzu drove a 
wedge, and, although Generals Linevitch and 
Kaulbars had made a desperate defense and 
General Rennenkampf’s Cossacks had performed 
prodigies of valor, the Russians had found them- 
selves (by the end of the first week in March) 
attacked in so many places on the north of their 
flanks that it had become a question with Kuro- 
patkin, not only of retreat, but of saving large 
bodies of troops from being surrounded and 
annihilated. One large army of about one hun. 
dred thousand Russians had been completely 
isolated, and up to the middle of March its 


‘fate was not known. 
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Kuroki. Oku. 





Nodzu. Nogi. 











Kawamura. 


COMMANDERS OF THE FIVE JAPANESE ARMIES IN THE FIELD. 


A Disastrous “2tly on the morning of March 10, 
Russian the Japanese occupied Mukden, and 
Retreat. the Russian retreat had become a 

rout. The next day the important fortified 

town of Fushun was seized by the Japanese, and 
thereafter the Russians, disorganized and suffer- 
ing from hunger and the weather, poured north- 
ward to Tie Pass, forty miles from Mukden,— 
outmarched, outgeneraled, and outfought. Tie 

Pass, some three hundred miles from Harbin, is 

a break in the high mountains of the lower Si- 

berian range, through which run the railroad 

and the Liao River. It is the only safe gateway 
for a retreat to Harbin. It had been strongly 
fortified by Kuropatkin before the battle of 

Liao-Yang, as the Russians had then looked 

upon it as a possible avenue of retreat. On 

March 16, this important position, offering but 

slight resistance, had fallen into Marshal Oya- 

ma’s hands, and on the next day the Czar had 
recalled General Kuropatkin by telegraph and 
transferred the supreme command to General 

Linevitch. Almost at once followed the de- 

parture of the former commander-in-chief from 

Manchuria, leaving the veteran Linevitch, who 

is now in his sixty-seventh year, faced by the 

terrible problem of saving a starving, beaten, 
disheartened army of from two hundred thou- 
sand to three hundred thousand men, which had 
already lost more than one-third of this number, 
in the face of a triumphant, well-equipped, vic- 
torious enemy following in close pursuit. Both 
sides had fought with almost fanatical bravery, 
and, in the retreat from Mukden, General Ren- 
nenkampf’s Cossacks, who guarded the Russian 
rear, had been almost annihilated. The desper- 


ation of the Russian resistance can be seen from 
the fact that in front of Oku’s army, on the plain 


southwest of Mukden, eight thousand of Kuro- 
patkin’s men lay dead as the result of the two 
days’ attack by the Japanese. 


The Battle VUdging by the figures of the men 
andthe engaged and the number of dead, 
victor. — wounded, and prisoners, the battle of 
Mukden is the most tremendous of modern 
times, if not of all history. Despite Russian 
claims of a larger force, General Kuropatkin 
probably had not more than 350,000 effectives 
in the series of actions known as the battle of 
Mukden. The Japanese force had been esti- 
mated at from 400,000 to 700,000, the general 
staff at Tokio guarding its secrets well. It is 
certain that very close to a million men battled 
at Mukden for three weeks. The Russian 
generals displayed heroic — but ineffective — 
leadership. Field Marshal Oyama’s truly won- 
derful achievement is due, not only to the tre- 
mendous conceptions of this man, whom the 
German critics are calling the greatest master 
of strategy since Napoleon, but to the brains of 
his camp, the marvelous efficiency of the Japa- 
nese military organization, and, last but not 
least, to the almost incredible dash and endur- 
ance of his men. On another page of this issue 
is presented a graphic character sketch of the 
Japanese field marshal and a glimpse of the 
methods by which he is winning. 


iain In his telegram recalling General 
andhis Kuropatkin. the Czar had no word of 
Successor. raise, and this had been regarded 
as an unparalleled degradation. Except among 
his enemies, General Kuropatkin is personally the 
object of much sympathy and respect. Perhaps 
when the detailed history of the war is written 
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Linevitch. Kaulbars. 


Rennenkampf. 


Bilderling. Stakelberg. ' 


KUROPATKIN’S SUCCESSOR AND HIS GENERALS. 


it will be found that this man of simple, honest 
character, who cared for his men and never 
spared himself, had performed an almost super- 
human task in saving as much of his army as he 
did in the face of official corruption, lack of sup- 
port, and opposition at home. Almost all of his 
private dispatches, it is alleged on reliable French 
authority, had vehemently reproached the home 
authorities for lack of supplies, and had ex- 
pressed almost desperate condemnation of the 
inefficiency and quarrelsome, unsoldierly con- 
duct of his officers. At best, General Kuropat- 
kin’s was a hard task, since his home govern- 
ment had been stupidly ignorant of the forces tt 
would have to meet in a real conflict with Japan. 
It is significant to note, in this connection, that 
the Japanese have nothing but admiration and 
respect for the Russian commander, and that 
they regard the war up to date as a tribute to 
the real genius of General Kuropatkin. The 
general staff at Tokio knows infinitely better 
than the Czar’s government knows the diffi- 
culties and obstacles which have faced General 
Kuropatkin. They regard his masterly retreats 
and splendid resistance as the real achievements 
of the war. His successor, Lieutenant-General 
Linevitch, is a bluff infantry officer who has 
risen from the ranks by force of his own. per- 
sonal energy. He has an excellent record, and 
was especially complimented by the Czar for his 
leadership of the Russian contingent at Peking 
in 1900. Since then, until the outbreak of the 
war with Japan, he had been military command- 
er of the army in Manchuria. In the retreat to 
Mukden, Linevitch’s regiments had entered Tie 
Pass in perfect order, with their bands playing. 
This veteran was the only one of the Russian gen- 
erals who had made a perfectly orderly retreat. 


What effect will the battle of Mukden 

Prosects, have on the question of peace? It 
is Russia’s boast that her answer to de- 

featis always réenforcements, and, at an imperial 
council of war, held immediately after the Japa- 
nese capture of Tie Pass, the culmination of the 
terrible Russian defeat at Mukden, it had been 
decided to mobilize another army of 450,000 
men and send them at once to the far East. 
The Czar and official Russia were still talking 
war, but it is not easy for the rest of the world 
to see how, in view of her crushing defeats in 
Asia and the deepening unrest at home, it will 
be possible for Russia to carry on active opera- 
tions much longer. Nor can the world easily 
understand how this vast army, if once raised, 
can be transported to Harbin, when this must 
be done in the face of the opposition of the 
Russian people to the war, as shown by the 
frequent mutiny of reserves, and the great 
strain already upon the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road. During the past year Russia has not 
been able to maintain more than 400,000 men 
in a constant series of reverses and retreats in 
Manchuria. How, then, can she expect to 
transport and support nearly half a million more 
men for offense? It had been reported and 
denied that twice during the past six months 
the Japanese Government had made, through 
France and the United States, a general state- 
ment of the terms upon which it would be will- 
ing to conclude peace. These terms had been 
variously stated, but they had all included Jap- 
anese control of Korea, Port Arthur, and the Liao- 
Tung Peninsula, the retrocession of Manchuria 
to China, and the control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway by an international commission. Since 
the victory at Mukden, dispatches from various 
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European capitals, supposed to be officially in- 
spired, had declared that Japan would also 
demand the cession of the island of Saghalien, 
and a war indemnity of at least $500,000,000. 


The French his question of indemnity had been 
Bankers the one which, reports and official ut- 
and Peace. torances said, Russia would never 
consider. It had all along been contended by 
Russian statesmen and generals that Japan was 
to be defeated because of the eventual exhaus- 
tion of her resources. Hence the determination 
to send another large army to Manchuria. It 
would seem, however, that the inexhaustible Rus- 
sian resources are not inexhaustible after all, 
and the action of the Paris bankers in refusing 
(early in March) to make further loans to the 
tussian Government under existing circum- 
stances would seem to be evidence that the em- 
pire’s ability to borrow money abroad had about 
reached its limit. In 1890, Russia, at the insti- 
gation of Bismarck, was shut out from any 
further loans in Berlin. Since then, by clever 
use of the alliance with France as a patriotic 
motive, she has been able to place loans in Paris 
footing up approximately $1,600,000,000. When 
the St. Petersburg government (late in Febru- 
ary), however, endeavored to secure an addi- 
tional loan of $20,000,000 in Paris, the bankers 
of the French capital (at the suggestion, it is 
generally believed, of the government) declined 
to float the loan unless the intentions of Russia 
with regard to the prosecution of the war were 
made clearer. Later, it had been reported, the 
bankers decided to make the loan, but on much 
less favorable terms than formerly. This is the 
first time that French investment houses have 
refused to take a Russian loan since Russia first 
turned to Paris. With Berlin still hesitant, 
Paris skeptical, London impossible, and New 
York unsympathetic, there is no European finan- 
cial center, not even Vienna, to which the Czar’s 
government can turn with any assurance of finan- 
cial support, except upon conditions such as it 
would not be willing to accept. The action of 
the French bankers in denying Russia the sinews 
of war on such easy terms as heretofore has un- 
doubtedly made for peace. 


Japan's Lose who wonder why Japan, since 
apans . 
Triumpha she boasts that she could put a mil- 
Solid One. Jion men into the field in a compara- 
tively short space of time, has not done this and 
annihilated Kuropatkin, but has permitted him 
to escape each time from the clutches of her 
generals, forget that the Japanese Government 
and general staff have been always counting on 
the effect of the victories upon European Russia. 


The question of beating Kuropatkin’s army and 
getting him out of the way is a secondary con- 
sideration. The great purpose of Japan has 
been not to win victories so much as to impress 
upon the Russian Government the absolute fu- 
tility of Russia maintaining in the far East such 
an empire as would menace the national exist- 
ence of Japan. With each successive blow, 
Japan knows that Russia’s danger at home in- 
creases. The Tokio government has aimed to 
gradually force the Russian armies out of Man- 
churia, and several facts, perhaps not sufficiently 
emphasized, will indicate that winning battles. 
on the field is only part of the task of the 
sons of Japan. Among the ablest “brains” of 
Oyama’s army are Generals Nisshi and Hase- 


gawa. General Nisshi is now at Dalny ; he is. 


military and civil commander of that part of 
Manchuria which the Japanese have conquered, 
and his headquarters hereafter will be at Port 
Arthur. General Hasegawa, commander of the 
famous Imperial Guard, 1s military and civil 


governor of Korea, subject, of course, to the 


fiction of the authority of the Korean Emperor. 
What the Japanese armies have marched over, 


Japan has made her own, and the presence of 


these two of her ablest executive and vigorous, 


brainy men in the occupied territory back of the 


fighting armies is sufficiently indicative of the 
fact that the Japanese Government realizes to 
the full the importance of all the factors in the 
problem before it. 


on The two features of the naval situa- 
e North Sea |. Z A 
Commission's tion in the war during February and 

Verdict. March had been the verdict of the 
North Sea Commission and the intentions of the 
Russian Government regarding the Baltic fleet. 
On February 25, the international commission 
appointed to investigate the facts in the case of 
the firing on the Hull fishermen by the Russian 
Baltic squadron on October 21 had made public 
its report. The verdict had, in general, favored 
the British contention that Admiral Rozhest- 
venski’s act was unwarranted, but this decision: 
had been softened somewhat by a vague and not 
entirely congruous observation as to the military 
valor and humane sentiments of the Russian ad- 
miral and of the officers of his squadron. The 
gist of the decision is given in the following 
paragraph : 

The act of firing on the fishing fleet when no torpedo. 
boats were present was, in the opinion of the majority 
of the commission, unjustifiable. The Russian com- 
missioner dissents from this opinion and holds that the 
action of unknown vessels was responsible for what 
happened. The majority consider that the firing, even 
accepting the Russian version, was unduly prolonged. 
The fishing fleet was in no way guilty of hostile action. 
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Under the circumstances, 
the commission believes that 
Admiral Rozhestvenski was 
warranted in continuing his 
route without pause, but the 
“majority regret that the ad- 
miral did not inform the 
neighboring maritime pow- 
ers of what had occurred.” 
The majority of the commis- 
sion consider that the Rus- 
sian admiral’s precautions 
had not been excessive un- 
der the circumstances, al- 
though they hold that there 
was no torpedo boat in the 
vicinity. Upon the publi- 
sation of the verdict, in 
accordance with Russia's ad- 
vance agreement to indemni- 
fy the Hull fishermen, Count 
Benekendorf, the Russian 
ambassador to Great Britain, 
had at once paid over to the 
British foreign office £65,- 
000 (about $325,000). 


Naval Losses Despite the an 
on Both sistently repeat- 
Sides. ed report that 

Admiral Rozhestvenski had 

been recalled, it had been 

announced on March 17 that 
the Russian Baltic fleet would 
continue its course to Chi- 





a. Soe 








nese waters. The Czar had 
decided to order Admiral 
Rozhestvenski to meet Ad- 
miral Togo and make one 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


The little girl to the extreme left in the picture is the Grand Duchess Tatiana 
(born 1897) ; below her is the Grand Duchess Marie (1899); next to her is the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia (1901) ; and. standing up beside her father is the Grand Duchess 


more effort to destroy Ja- Olga (1895). In his mother’s arms is the Grand Duke Alexis, heir to the throne 


pan’s naval power, thus crip- (born August 12, 1904). 
pling the communications 

between her armies on the Asiatic mainland 
and their home base. Most of the careful stu- 
dents of the war believe that Russia cannot pos- 
sibly defeat Japan on land, and that-her only 
chance of victory lies in destroying the Japanese 
sea power. Without securing command of the 
sea, even such Russian leaders as Admiral Skryd- 
lov are claiming that it will be impossible for 
Russia to crush Japan. Up to the middle of 
March, the naval losses of the two powers, as 
compiled from official statistics, had been: Rus- 
sia, 7 battleships, 13 cruisers, and a number of 
other vessels ; Japan, 1 battleship (the //atsuse), 
3 second-class cruisers (the Yoshino, the Miyako, 
and the Kadmon), and 2 coast-defense vessels (the 
Heten and Saien). 


i Nothing, perhaps, could illustrate the 
Vacillation of Vacillating and non-effective policy of 
the Czar. Czar Nicholas better than his two of 
ficial utterances of March 3. In the morning he 
had issued a manifesto calling upon the Russian 
people to rally around the throne and defend it 
against a domestic enemy. ‘This manifesto was 
couched in terms of a plea calling the people to 
obedience to the Church and to the autocracy. 
The manifesto, as it afterward transpired, had 
been prepared by Pobyedonostzev, the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod (or at least under his direc- 
tion), and had been published in the Official 
Messenger without the knowledge of the Czar’s 
ministers. Characterizing the reformers, the 


Czar said : 
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Blinded by pride, the evil-minded leaders of a revo- 
lutionary movement make insolent attacks on the Holy 
Orthodox Church and the lawfully established pillars 
of the Russian state, tninking that by severing the 
natural connection 
with the past they will 
destroy the existing or- 
der of the state and set 
up in its place a new 
administration on 
a foundation unsuita- 
ble to our fatherland. 


Nevertheless, he 
continued, ‘Russia 
has passed through 
many great wars and 
disturbances, and 
will pass through 
others if the govern- 
ment officials only 
do their duty.” 


(Successor to Prince Mirski as Therefore, the Czar 
a" minister of the inte- concluded, 














ALEXANDER BULYGIN. 


Thinking unceas- 
ingly of-the welfare of our people, and firmly trusting 
that God, after he has tried our patience, will give vic- 
tory to our arms, we appeal to right-minded people of 
all classes to join us, each in his calling and in his 
place, in single-minded coéperation of word and deed in 
the great and sacred task of overcoming the stubborn 
foreign foe and eradicating the revolt at home, and in 
wise efforts to check the internal confusion. 


This had been received with dismay 

A Reform by the Russian. Liberals. In a few 
Rescript. . 

hours, however, it had been followed 

by a rescript addressed to Minister of the Inte- 

rior Bulygin (successor to Prince Svyatopolk- 

Mirski). The Czar ordered the minister of the 

interior to thank the zemstvos and other public 


bodies for their interest and loyalty, and pro-, 


ceeded to express his desire to attain the fulfill- 
ment of the imperial intentions for the “ welfare 
of the people by means of the codperation of the 
government with the experienced forces of the 
community.” Furthermore, the Czar announced 
that he is himself determined, ‘with the help of 
God, to convere the worthiest men possessing 
the confidence of the people and elected by them 
to participate in the elaboration and considera- 
tion of legislative measures.” The Czar did not 
say just how he purposed convening these wor- 
thiest men, and the following paragraph in the 
rescript had not given much hope to those who 
had looked forward confidently to some repre- 
sentative form of government : 

Taking into consideration the peculiar circumstances 
of the fatherland, the multiplicity of its races, and in 
certain parts of the country the weak development of 
citizenship, the Russian rulers in their wisdom insti- 
tuted reforms in accordance with their mature require- 


ments, but only in logical sequence, at the same time 
considering the continuation of firm historical ties with 
the past as a pledge for the durability and stability of 
the present. 


It will be seen from these paragraphs, not any 
too clear at best, that the Czar has no intention 
of granting any real power to the people or of 
limiting in any way the prerogatives of autoc- 
racy. The national assembly is to be a purely 
advisory body, and the Czar reserves to himself 
the privilege of adopting or rejecting any of its 
suggestions. The fact, however, that the new 
body, for which it is expected members will be 
chosen by popular vote at the end of the present 
year, will afford the representatives of the peo- 
ple a chance to make their wants known to the 
sovereign is certainly a great advance over pres- 
ent conditions in Russia. 


The Russian - Ue disorder still continued through- 

Peasants in Out the empire. Early in March 

Full Revolt. there had been serious rioting in the 
Caucasus, particularly in the cities of Tiflis and 
Baku. In fact, the entire Georgian people had 
appeared to be in revolt, and the military had re- 
sorted to the severest measures in their attempts 
to put down the uprising, in which, however, 
they had not been successful. Poland had been 
declared under martial law. Throughout the 
south and southwest of European Russia a peas- 
ant uprising of serious proportions had taken 
place. Large bands of armed peasants had plun- 
dered estates, including those of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir and the late Grand Duke Sergius, 
and killed many of the landlords. This condi. 
tion, like the jacqueries which devastated France 
before the revolution in 1789, is looked upon by 
the Russian Liberal leaders, and European states- 
men generally, as the beginning of the final 
stages of the revolution in Russia,—for revolu- 
tion it has become, although several years may yet 
elapse before the full fruition of its work is seen. 
The mixed commission of representatives of work- 
ingmen, of employers, and of the government, 
however, which, under the presidency of Senator 
Chlidovski, was to have inquired into the griev- 
ances of the workingmen of St. Petersburg, had 
not been permitted to complete its work. At the 
Czar’s command, the commission had been dis- 
solved because the workingmen had failed to 
elect representatives to succeed those who had 
been arrested and deported by Governor-General 
Trepov. The working out of the assembly grant- 
ed in the imperial rescript had been intrusted to 
Minister of the Interior Bulygin’s committee, 
upon which the Liberals had already demanded 
that the zemstvos be represented. <A report is 
expected in about three months. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 18 to March 20, 1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


February 18.—The House passes the pension appro- 
priation bill, including an appropriation of $4,500,000 
to pay pensions under President Roosevelt’s Order 
No. 78. 

February 20.—The prosecution in the Swayne impeach- 
ment trial before the Senate closes its case. ...The House 
passes the naval appropriation bill, retaining the pro- 
vision for two battleships. 

February 21.—The Senate passes the Military Academy 
appropriation bill....The House passes the Philippine 
tariff bill and a measure providing for the return of 
Union and Confederate battle flags to the States. 


February 23.—The Sen- 
ate passes the Panama 
Canal zone bill....The 
House passes the river 
and harbor appropriation 
bill and a resolution call- 
ing on the Interior De- 
partment for‘information 
regarding the Osage oil- 
land leases. 

February 25.—The Sen- 
ate sends the Panama 
Canal zone and the State- 
hood bills to conference 
....The House considers 
the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill. 

February 27.— The im- 
peachment trial of Judge 
Swayne before the Senate 
ends in a verdict of acquit- 
tal on all the articles.... 
The Senate passes the naval appropriation bill....The 
House passes the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

February 28.—The Senate passes six bills, previously 
passed by the House, providing for safeguarding pas- 
sengers on steam vessels.... The House debates the gen- 
eral deficiency appropriation bill. 

March 1.—Both branches hold day and night sessions 
and pass the Post-Office, pension, river and harbor, and 
general deficiency appropriation bills and the Philip- 
pine tariff bill. 

March 2.—The Senate passes the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, after striking out the House amendment 
for the payment of mileage for the ‘‘constructive re- 
cess” of 1903....The House adopts a resolution for a 
railroad-rate inquiry. 

March 3.—Senate and House reach agreements on all 
the appropriation bills. 

March 4.—The Fifty-eighth Congress comes to an end. 





HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER. 


(Senator-elect from 
Tennessee.) 


CALLED SESSION—SENATE. 


March 4.—The Senate of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
convenes in special session, Vice-President Fairbanks 
presiding. 

March 6-7.—The Senate receives from President Roose- 


velt nominations of cabinet members, ambassadors, 
ministers, and others, and a message urging prompt 
ratification of the Dominican protocol. 

March 8.—The Senate confirms the diplomatic and 
consular appointments made by President Roosevelt. 

March 10.—Funeral services for Senator Bate, of Ten- 
nessee, are held in the Senate Chamber. 

March 13-17.—The Dominican protocol is debated by 
the Senate in executive session. 


March 18.—The special session of the Senate ends 
without reaching a vote on the Dominican protocol. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


February 17.—Governor Hoch, of Kansas, signs the 
bill passed by the Legislature appropriating $400,000 
for a State oil refinery (see page 471)....Secretary Taft 
recommends the government control of the opium 
traffic in the Philippines and its abolition after three 
years. 

February 21.—A special federal grand jury is drawn 
at Chicago to investigate the beef combine....The 
President and his cabinet approve Secretary Hitch- 
cock’s plan for leasing the Osage oil lands so as to pro- 
tect the Indians. 

February 24.—The police commissioner of New York 
City is enjoined by Justice Gaynor from enforcing street- 
traffic regulations....The Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of New York City authorizes the expendi- 
ture of $600,000 for a site to be occupied by a municipal 
lighting plant. 

February 25.—Chicago Democrats nominate Judge 
Edward F. Dunne for mayor on a platform declaring for 
the municipal ownership and operation of the street-car 
lines....President Roosevelt appoints Senator Joseph 
V. Quarles federal judge for the eastern district of Wis- 
consin. 

February 26.—The engineering committee of the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission unanimously recommends a 
sea-level canal, to be constructed in twelve years at a 
cost of $230,500,000. 

February 27.—Four members of the California State 
Senate are expelled on the charge of accepting bribes.... 
The United States Supreme Court upholds the validity 
of the Kansas anti-trust law. 

March 2.—President Roosevelt appoints H. A. Gudger, 
of North Carolina, to be judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Panama Canal zone, in place of Judge Kyle, 
of Alabama, resigned. 

March 3.—President Roosevelt transmits to Congress 
the report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the 
meat industry (see page 464). 

March 4.—Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, and 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, are inaugurated 
President and Vice-President of the United States..... 
William M. O. Dawson (Rep.) is inaugurated governor 
of West Virginia. 

March 6.—President Roosevelt nominates George B. 
Cortelyou, of New York, to be Postmaster-General, and 
renominates the other members of his cabinet; for In- 
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terstate Commerce Commissioner he names Francis M. 
Cockrell, of Missouri, and for solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Edward W. Sims, of 
Illinois. 

March 7.—President Roosevelt nominates Charles H. 
Treat, of New York, to be treasurer of the United 
States....The New York City Board of Aldermen ap- 
propriates $600,000 toward a municipal lighting plant. 

March 13.—The United States Supreme Court affirms 
the constitutionality of the peonage laws. 

March 15.—President Roosevelt nominates Peter V. 
De Graw to be Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
..-.-Democrats in the Tennessee Legislature nominate 
Governor Frazier to succeed the late United States 
Senator Bate. 

March 16.—The Colorado Legislature votes to install 
Peabody as governor on the understanding that he will 
at once resign in favor of Lieutenant-Governor Mc- 
Donald. 

March 17.—Governor Peabody, of Colorado, resigns 
office, and is succeeded by Lieut.-Gov. J. F. McDonald 
....Attorney-General Hadley, of Missouri, institutes 
proceedings against the Standard Oil Company. 

March 18.—The Missouri Legislature elects Maj. Wil- 
liam Warner (Rep.) United States Senator, on the sixty- 
seventh ballot. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


February 18.—The Russian Council of the Empire is 
summoned in extraordinary session to consider the sit- 
uation arising from the murder of the Grand Duke 
Sergius, 
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THE LATE SENATOR JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
OF CONNECTICUT. 
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THE LATE GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


February 20.—The students, professors, and directors 
of the University at St. Petersburg vote to close the in- 
stitution until fall and demand a constituent assembly ; 
martial law is declared at Tsarskoe-Selo. 

February 21.—In the British House of Commons, 
John E. Redmond’s amendment to the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne, declaring that the pres- 
ent system of government is opposed to the will of the 
Irish people, is defeated by a vote of 286 to 236....The 
French Chamber of Deputies debates the naval esti- 
mates....Sir Wilfrid Laurier introduces a bill in the 
Canadian Parliament creating the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan out of the Northwest Territories.... 
M. Justh, a leader of the Independent Labor party, is 
elected president of the Hungarian Chamber. 


February 22.—After a long debate in the Belgian 
Chamber, M. Verhaegen’s motion for the settlement of 
labor disputes by boards of conciliation is passed by a 
large majority....A provisional government is reported 
established by Armenians at Batum and Kutais. 

February 23.—The French Chamber votes, by a large 
majority, in favor of new ships for the navy. 

February 24.—The assassination of President Morales, 
of Santo Domingo, is attempted. 

March 1.—Russian workmen, asked to choose dele- 
gates for a commission authorized by the Czar, demand 
concessions from the government before acting. ...Lord 
Selborne is chosen British high commissioner in South 
Africa, succeeding Lord Milner. 

March 2.—The Russian Committee of Ministers votes 
to grant religious freedom to the people....The Em- 
peror Francis Joseph decides to receive a delegation of 
leaders of Hungarian parties in opposition (see page 448). 
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March 3.—The Czar announces his decision to convene 
an assembly of representatives of the people, which will 
have no real power....A new Cuban cabinet is formed, 
with Jean Francisco O’Farrell as secretary of state and 
justice. ; 

March 4.—The entire Italian cabinet resigns because 
of the illness of Premier Giolitti. 

March 6.—Mr. Wyndham, the chief secretary for Ire- 
land, resigns from the British ministry. 

March 7.—In the British House of Commons, a mo- 
tion for remedial measures for evicted Irish tenants is 
defeated by a vote of 220 to 182.... Because of the failure 
of the workmen to send delegates, the Czar dissolves 
the Russian commission to investigate labor troubles. 

March 10.—The Cuban Congress adjourns, deferring 
action on important measures till next session. 

March 12.—In the reorganization of the British cab- 
inet, Walter Hume Long becomes chief secretary for 
Ireland, and the Marquis of Salisbury president of the 
Board of Trade....General Valencia renounces the 
presidency of Colombia. 

March 15.—A committee’s report to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies urges a speedy separation of church and 
state. 

March 17.—The French Chamber of Deputies votes to 
reduce the active term of service in the army to two 
years. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

February 17.—A parcels-post treaty is signed between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

February 18.—Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia decline to accede to Prince George’s proposal for the 
annexation of Crete by Greece. 

February 19.—Peru lodges a formal protest against 
the recent treaty between Chile and Bolivia. 

February 21.—The powers accept the proposal for 
higher Turkish customs duties on condition that the 
additional revenue shall be devoted to reforms. 

February 25.—The North Sea Commission finds that 
there were no hostile vessels near the Dogger Banks 
when the English trawlers were fired upon, but that 
the Russians’ fears of attack were justified ; Admiral 
Rozhestvenski is held responsible. 

February 27.—The British House of Commons votes 
down an amendment to force the government to inter- 
vene in Macedonian affairs. 

March 1.—Assurance is given to the Haitien minister 
at Washington that the United States has no intention 
of annexing Santo Domingo. 

March 6.—President Roosevelt nominates the follow- 
ingambassadors : Whitelaw Reid (N. Y.), Great Britain ; 
Robert S. McCormick (Ill.), France; George V. L. 
Meyer (Mass.), Russia; Edwin H. Conger (Iowa), Mex- 
ico; and Henry White (R. I.), Italy ; and the following 
envoys and ministers: W. W. Rockhill (D.C.), China ; 

'David J. Hill (N. Y.), The Netherlands ; Henry L. Wilson 
(Wash.), Belgium ; William M. Collier (N. Y.), Spain ; 
Brutus J. Clay (Ky.), Switzerland ; Thomas J. O’Brien 
(Mich.), Denmark ; Charles H. Graves (Minn.), Sweden 
and Norway; Edward C. O’Brien (N. Y.), Paraguay 
and Uruguay ; John B. Jackson (N. J.), Greece, Montene- 
gro, and Bulgaria; John W. Riddle (Minn.), Roumania 
and Servia ; and Samuel R. Gummere (N. J.), Morocco. 


March 17.— The French Government sounds the | 


United States as to the course to be pursued by this gov- 


ernment in the matter of Venezuela’s failure to pay the 
French claims. 

March 18.—President Roosevelt appoints Edwin V. 
Morgan, of New York, minister to Korea. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


February 22.—St. Petersburg reports Kuropatkin 
flanked from Sin-Min-Tun and forced to retire from 
Shakhe positions. 

February 24.—General Kuropatkin reports that twen- 
ty Japanese torpedo boats and a large warship are pro- 
ceeding to Vladivostok....The Russian prisoners in 
Japan number 44,400. 

February 25.—Russians report capture of Beresneff 
Hill by General Kuroki after fierce fighting and with 
heavy loss. 
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THE LATE MRS. JANE STANFORD. 


(One of the founders of Stanford University.) 


February 26.—The Russians sustain a severe defeat at 
Tsen-ho-Cheng....Japanese drive back Russian ad- 
vance forces and apparently prepare to attack passes 
forming part of Russian line on the east. 

February 27.—St. Petersburg reports that Japanese 
have crossed Shakhe River; both flanks of Russian 
Tsinkhetchen line have been turned....Newchwang 
reports Japanese shelling Mukden, causing great dam- 
age beyond Russian lines. 

February 28.—Mukden reports severe fighting along 
entire line.... Kuroki holds Tie Pass.... Russians under 
Rennenkampf sustain heavy defeat in action near 
Tsinkhetchen. 
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March 2.—St. Petersburg reports Kuropatkin moving 
stores from Mukden....Japanese continue attack on 
Sha River, drive in both flanks, and advance to within 
a few hundred feet of Putiloff Hill. 

March 3.—Japanese appear to be steadily gaining; 
four divisions are eleven miles west of Mukden....St. 
Petersburg hears that Kuropatkin is in full retreat on 
Tieling, with his line pierced and both flanks threatened. 

March 5.—Opposing armies in Manchuria have had a 
full week of most determined fighting day and night ; 
more than 100,000 officers and men are believed to have 
been killed....Japanese are within five miles of Mukden 
...-Kuroki continues attack on the east of Russian 
line south and southwest of Fushun....Nogi, with Port 
Arthur veterans, suddenly strikes to the westward. 

March 7.—Oyama reports repulse of Russian attack 
on Japanese eastern flank....Battle rages all day west 
and northwest of Mukden. 

March 8.—Kuroki gains great victory on the east, 
forcing Russians to retreat.... Russians evacuate posi- 
tions south and southwest of Mukden and fire great 
stores....Japanese force appears north of city. 

March 9.—Oyama reports railway between Mukden 
and Tieling destroyed....Kuroki drives Russians to- 
ward Mukden and Fushun district....Japanese hold all 
the region west of the railway and south of the Hun 
River....Fighting continues north and northwest of 
Mukden. 

March 10.—Oyama reports success of Japanese envel- 
oping movement....Mukden and Fushun are occupied ; 
the Japanese take many prisoners, guns, and great 
stores of supplies....Kuropatkin telegraphs that his 
armies are retreating. : 

March 11.—Kuropatkin telegraphs Czar that all his 
armies are out of danger....Oyama reports sharp pur- 
suit of retreating Russians, whose rear guard is under 
heavy artillery fire. 

March 13.—Remnant of Kuropatkin’s army reaches 
Tie Pass, hard pressed on both flanks by Japanese.... 
Kuropatkin reports 50,000 wounded in last days of 
fighting....Czar summons a war council to consider 
the whole situation. 

March 14.—The Japanese attack the Russians south 
and west of Tie Pass, and are repulsed on the south 
with heavy losses. 

March 15.—Admiral Rozhestvenski’s squadron leaves 
Nossi-Bé for an unknown destination. 

March 17.—The Czar recalls the command of the Man- 
churian army from General Kuropatkin and places 
General Linevitch temporarily in command. 

March 18.—Kai-Yuan, about thirty miles from Tie 
Pass, is evacuated by the Russians....The occupation 
of Fakomen by the Japanese is confirmed. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 
February 20.—The miners’ strike in Belgium spreads. 
February 22.—President Roosevelt speaks at the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘Some Maxims of Wash- 
ington ;” the degree of LL.D. is conferred on the Presi- 
dent, Emperor William of Germany, Sir Henry Mor- 
timer Durand, the British ambassador, and others.... 
A bust of Washington is presented to Congress by the 
French ambassador as a token of the friendship of 
France for the United States (see page 460). 

February 24.—The piercing of the Simplon tunnel is 
completed. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


February 26.—Fire on the Illinois Central docks at. 
New Orleans causes a loss of $5,000,000....A coal-mine 
explosion at Wilcoe, W. Va., kills more than twenty 
persons. 

February 27.—The Evangelical Cathedral is dedicated 
at Berlin. 

March 3.—In a railroad collision near Pittsburg seven 
persons are killed and twenty injured. 

March 4.—The Charcot antarctic exploring expedition 
is reported as having arrived at Puerto Madrin, Ar- 
gentina. 

March 7.—The employees of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York City go on strike. 

March 9.—Grand Chief Stone, of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, having ordered the striking mo- 
tormen on the New York subway and elevated lines to 
return to work, the strike is practically ended. 

March 10.—The charter of the striking motormen’s 
union of New York City is revoked for violating agree- 
ment. 

March 19.—Explosions at the Rush Run and Red 
Ash mines, near Thurmond, W. Va., cause the loss of 
twenty-four lives. 

March 20.—Nearly one hundred persons are killed in 
a fire resulting from an explosion in a shoe factory at. 
Brockton, Mass. 

OBITUARY. 

February 19.—Rt. Rev. Dr. William E. McLaren, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Chicago, 73....Cicero 
J. Hamlin, the leading breeder of trotting horses in the 
United States, 85. 

February 20.—Congressman Norton P. Otis, of Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., 65. 

February 22.—William F. G. Shanks, a well-known 
New York newspaper man, 68. 

February 23.—Ex-United States Senator Jonathan 
Ross, of Vermont, 79. 

February 25.—Ex-Mayor Edward Cooper, of New York 
City, 80....Prof. Albert Benjamin Prescott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 72. 

February 26.—Sir Wemyss Reid, the British editor, 
author, and publisher, 63. 

February 27.—Ex-United States Senator George S. 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, 87. 

February 28.—Mrs. Jane Stanford, the widow of 
Senator Leland Stanford, 79.... Eugene Guillaume, the 
eminent French sculptor, 88. ; 

March 1.—Ex-United States Senator Edward O. Wol- 
cott, of Colorado, 57. 

March 6.—Ex-United States Senator John H. Reagan, 
of Texas, last surviving member of the Confederate 
cabinet, 86. 

March 7.—A. M. Palmer, the old-time theatrical 
manager, of New York City, 67. 

March 9.—United States Senator William B. Bate, of 
Tennessee, 78. 

March 12.—Caleb Huse, foreign purchasing agent of 
the Confederate government in the Civil War, 75. 

March 17.—Ex-Congressman Lot Thomas, of Iowa, 61 
....Charles C. Cole, formerly associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 64. 

March 18.—United States Senator Joseph R. Hawley, 
of Connecticut, 78....Ex-Gov. Cyrus G. Luce, of Mich- 


igan, 80. 
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FIELD MARSHAL MARQUIS OYAMA, 


(Commander-in-chief of the Japanese armies in Manchuria, and victor of the battle of Mukden.) 


OYAMA, VICTOR OF 


BY ADACHI 


HE battle of Mukden has been fought, and 
history is richer—and sadder. The small- 
est of the so-called civilized powers has fought 
probably the greatest battle that history, sober- 
minded and a respecter of mathematics, has ever 
known. This battle was the greatest in number 
of men engaged, in the territory covered, in its 
complexity of deve eet in the bearing it will 
_ on history. Nippon fought it against Rus- 
, the largest empire on earth, as geography 
goes, and, as all military Europe told us, the 
greatest of military powers. 


MUKDEN. 
KINNOSUKE. 


The captain of the Nippon camp, the victor of 
this great battle, does not measure many inches 
above five feet. In peace and in war, it is his 
amiable custom to style himself, to the more in- 
timate of his foreign friends, “the ugly old 
man. 

He is the embodiment of the spirit of the 
Nippon campaign in Manchuria. His character 
is a striking comment on the conservative na- 
ture of this Manchurian campaign. If there be 
a military commander in the service of His 
Majesty who typifies the ripe completeness of 
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system, who emphasizes the apotheosis of the 
military machine, Marquis Oyama is certainly 
the man. In putting him at the head of the 
Manchurian campaign our country has paid the 
highest tribute to the military genius and ability 
of General Kuropatkin. Every movement of 
this campaign has been planned like so many 
different component parts of a huge piece of 
machinery. No place was given for the flash- 
light,—for the volcanic eruption, so to speak, of 
the military genius of individual commanders. 

Picture to yourself a man sitting among his 
friends in a modest Chinese hut or in a tent, 
fifteen miles from the front,—a genial old man. 
The hut is the converging center of many hun- 
dreds of telegraph and telephone wires. The offi- 
cers of his staff are silent at the receiver. Now 
this and then that officer turns to him. The en- 
tire mission of his life seems to be to take things 
with ease and comfort. It is not exactly a pic- 
ture of an heroic soldier on the firing line, such 
as the military tradition of Russia seems to have 
a certain weakness for even in this day. You 
see in this old man an engineer-in-chief, whose 
brain is in touch with the farthest wheel of the 
huge piece of machinery called the Manchurian 
army of Nippon. The name of the master en- 
gineer is Marquis Oyama. 

He was born in the clan of Satsuma, in the 
thirteenth year of Tempo,—that is to say, in the 
Christian year of 1842. Singularly fortunate 
must have been the star of Oyama Iwao. He 
was born in the death-hour of the historic era of 
Tempo, a Satsuma samurai. This is not a long 
phrase, but it tells a volume ; and of a Roman in 
the proudest hour of the world-reign of Rome 
you could hardly say a happier thing. The 
tutor of the tender years of Oyama was Saigo 
Nanshu, unquestionably the greatest military 
genius Nippon has produced since the days of 
lyeyasu. 

Iwao was close kin to Saigo. And when I 
assure you that Oyama, Kuroki, Togo (men of 
Satsuma all), and, in fact, all the leaders of the 
military Nippon of to-day, are a rather thin 
shadow of the master-genius of Saigo you can 
see how great was this master. 

In the Japanese war of restoration—as those 
troublous days of half a century ago are called 
to-day—when the imperial forces fought against 
the men of the Shogun for the restoration of 
the sovereign power of the land to the emperor, 
—at the battle of Fushimi, up the Tokaido, and 
beyond the Yedo,—Oyama fought in the ranks, 
wa Saigo, then the commander-in-chief of the 
famous brocade banners of His Majesty. After 
the war of restoration, when the era of Meiji,— 
the enlightened reign,—was still young, Oyama, 


with many another Satsuma youth, under the 
great minister of war, Saigo, received official 
honors and positions. Then came the civil war 
of the tenth year of Meiji, when the Satsuma 
men, headed by Saigo Nanshu, rose against the 
imperial forces. 

Oyama Iwao was one of the rare few who re- 
mained with the men of the imperial army. In 
1877, at the head of a division of the imperial 
forces, he took field against the master whom 
he worshiped, against the tutor of his youth, 
against the very glory of his own house and 
blood. One thought consoled him,—he knew 
that the revolt was none of his master’s mak- 
ing. His military experience and education had 
been made larger by his schooling in Europe, 
and through the Franco-Prussian War he had 
been one of the military attachés. <All of this, 
however, did not count much against Saigo and 
his men ; and none knew it better than Oyama 
himself,—provided, always, Saigo played the 
game with his heart in it. And this civil war 
was the first stage which called forth what was 
within him,—called into flower of. action all the 
military education at home and abroad whicn 
he had enjoyed. His steps were already upon 
the top rounds of his young manhood,—he was 
entering upon his thirty-fifth year. 

It was a pale break of day upon a ghastly 
night. Saigo’s men had beaten the imperial 
army and cut it into such and so many un- 
sightly pieces that the men had no little diffi- 
culty in remembering the proud, origina! force 
of which a few days ago they had been a part. 
Oyama was with the battery which brought up 
the rear; the salvation of the army was in the 
keeping of the few guns which were dragging 
their shattered wheels over the heaps of dead. 
Tired, worn, their clothes tattered and covered 
with blood, and some of them with wounds, 
those men of the rear guard were,—although you 





would never have believed your own eyes,—in 
a storm of merriment all the while. Laughing 


and bubbling as if they were so many school- 
boys out on a stolen frolic, they did not seem 
to know that the storm of their laughter was 
vying with the storm of shells which was 
hounding them and their comrades. And the 
soul of the boisterous mirth was the division 
commander, General Oyama. “I had to keep 
them in good humor,” he said, speaking of that 
memorable day, ‘or it meant death to us and 
annihilation to the army.” I do not know 
whether it is because death to the men and 
annihilation to the army are not the most pleas- 
ant thing in the world to think of, or because 
Marquis Oyama has a decided weakness for 
levity. Ofone thing I am sure. He enjoys the 
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reputation, especially among the men of the 
army, that in camp he does not seem to be en- 
thusiastic,—with that whole-souled boyish enthu- 
siasm which is his,—for anything save the friv- 
olous and farcical. 

Chief of police, associate minister of the in- 
terior, vice-minister of war, he has been, with 
distinction, and in 1882, in his fortieth year, he 
accepted the portfolio of minister of war. In 
1884, he was appointed chief of the general staff. 
Ten years later, in the Chino-Nippon War, he 
took the field as the commander of the second 
army. . To it was intrusted the work of besieg. 
ing and reducing Port Arthur, which was at the 
time considered almost impregnable. Exactly 
twenty days after the landing of the army the 
portly form of Oyama was carried through the 
streets of Port Arthur on the shoulders and 
arms of his men. In nearly twenty-four hours 
he had succeeded in taking the impregnable by 
storm. 

‘IT understand,” said an American friend of 
mine, the other day, ‘that the brain of Oyama’s 
camp is General Kodama and the commanders of 
the different army corps. Why was Oyama placed 
at the head of them all?” Field Marshal Oyama 
is placed at the head of the Manchurian army 
of Nippon because—(1) there is no one who 
could more fittingly represent the supreme com- 
mander of the Nippon army and navy, His Maj- 
esty the Emperor, than does Marquis Oyama ; 
(2) because he is the Abraham, the patriarch, 
among the soldiers of Nippon, and because he is 
the heroic tradition of the Satsuma samurai in a 
genial and living personality ; (3) because to him 
all the chief commanders under him are as chil- 
dren of his own rearing ; because to him are 
known all the strength and foibles of all his 
men ; because among the living men fit to take 
the field there is none who can act as the master- 
prompter with quite as much grace, great good- 
humor, and intimate knowledge as does Oyama ; 
because with the field marshal at the head of 
the Manchurian army the sad picture of the 
house divided against itself is an impossible 
spectacle ; (4) because of the commander of the 
Nippon army in this war is expected a great 
thing,—nothing less than the salvation of Nip- 
pon and the ultimate and permanent peace of 
the far East,—and it was necessary that he be a 
man of broad horizon, a man who understands 
nice distinctions in the proportion of things, a 
man with a gift for modifying the sugges- 
tions of his officers to advantage without reject- 
ing them outright; (5) because the field mar- 
shal is a singular man in that his calmness of 
temper seems to increase with the increase of 


difficulties and the sunshine of his good-humor 


to brighten as the storm of reverses frowns more 
darkly all about him. 

Some one has compared Marquis Oyama with 
the head of his staff, General Kodama, and lik- 
ened them unto an ocean and a diamond point 
of a rugged cliff with a bright sun playing upon 
its sharp ridges against the sky. No one knows 
better than Oyama himself how much better, 
how much more brilliantly, General Kodama 
would play at the game of tactics than he. But 
why should he be troubled about it? Has he 
not Kodama at his elbow to do that for him ? 
None better than he knows that, in the matter 
of Manchurian geography, with all its topo- 
graphic vantage-points for the campaign, in the 
knowledge of local conditions in Manchuria and 
Siberia, of the character of the people there, of 
climatic conditions, and in the knowledge of the 
Russian soldiers and officers, General Fukushima 
surpasses the field marshal so far that there is 
no comparison between them. Oyama knows 
that Kuroki, Oku, Nozu, Nogi, are wiser than 
he in the orders they issue to the men under 
him than he could possibly be. But, again, why 
trouble himself with these things, since he has 
men under him who can do all these things bet- 
ter than he? It is enough for him and for his 
country to know that in the doing of the large 
thing, in having a wider horizon and vaster vi- 
sion, none of his officers pretend to compete 
with him. 

Remarkable man that he is in so many respects, 
he is a little more than remarkable in one thing. 
Here is a son of Satsuma, a soldier, a product of 
the transition period of Nippon. He had been 
reared upon the far-Eastern ideal of a great man 
in whom a great or heroic deed is always sup- 
posed to cover a multitude of sins. There he 
stands to-day in his sixty-third year. Judged 
by Christian, or Buddhist, or Confucian ethics, 
his home life is without a stain, and altogether he 
is a gentleman the like of whom it would be hard 
indeed to find among the leaders of Nippon. 

The historian whose eyes see beneath the sur- 
face of things might, in his hunger after truth, 
look for the reason of it all in the person of the 
Marchioness Oyama. <A graduate of Vassar, her 
life is a living history of the progress of Nippon 
womanhood, quite as much as that of the Field 
Marshal is of militant Nippon. She was one of 
the first band of young girls sent abroad by the 
Tokio government as the pioneers of world-wide 
education among the daughters of her country. 
Her international culture has given her rare 
qualifications to be one of the leaders of our 
women. And it is no secret of our history that 
upon her women has always rested the greatness 
and glory of Nippon. 











PART OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND,—MOUNT HOOD IN THE DISTANCE. 


PORTLAND AND THE 


LEWIS AND CLARK 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


BY EDGAR B. PIPER. 


ORTLAND is about to celebrate in an inter- 
national exposition the centennial of the 
exploration of the Oregon country by Lewis 
and Clark. The title of Portland to be the seat 
of so important an undertaking rests on the fact 
that it has been for more than fifty years the 
chief city of the Pacific Northwest. It was 
identified peculiarly with the early and success- 
ful struggles of the American pioneers to wrest 
the wide territory of Oregon from the dominion 
of Great Britain, some of which are related else- 
where in this number of the Review or Reviews. 
So it is fitting, for commercial and sentimental 
reasons, that the exposition should be held there. 


THE RISE OF A COMMERCIAL CENTER. 


The beginnings of Portland date from 1845. 
Americans were then coming in freely. The 
site for the future city was selected by A. L. 
Lovejoy and “a gentleman named Overton,” as 
the early histories politely describe him. Love- 
joy, Overton, and F. W. Pettygrove surveyed 
the ground, and a dispute as to whether the 


’ 


name should be “Portland” or “Boston” was 


(Managing editor, Portland Oregonian.) 


settled by « flipping” a coin. The town at first 
grew slowly, and in 1850 a newspaper, the 
Oregonian, Was established, and a brig, the 
Limma Preston, was dispatched to Canton, the 
pioneer in the Oriental trade with the North 
Pacific coast. The immigration of 1851-52 was 
heavy, following the passage by Congress of the 
donation land act. Portland then speedily dis- 
tanced its rivals, of which once there were 
many, and assumed position as the metropolis of 
the Pacific Northwest. As it was at first the 
center of trade for a sparse but growing popu- 
lation, so it has become the leading commercial, 


financial, maritime, and manufacturing point of 


the great Columbia basin. The preéminence of 
Portland in the industrial, social, and political 
life of the Northwest may best find illustration 
in the fact that no other place in Oregon has 
more than one-tenth of its 130,000 population— 
and there are many prosperous towns—and it 
has suffered not at all by the competition of its 
thriving and ambitious rivals on Puget Sound. 
The enterprise of its merchants is great, the 
solidity of its banking institutions proverbial, 
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and the activity and acumen of its exporters re- 
markable. Before a single mile of railroad had 
been built in the Northwest, a fleet of stern- 
wheel steamboats plied the Willamette and Co- 
lumbia rivers, and a large coasting trade had 
been built up with San Francisco. It would 
not be accurate to say that the railroad took up 
the development of Portland, the Columbia basin, 
and the Willamette valley where the steamboat 
left off. It is true that the city was rich and 
very prosperous, and the Willamette and Co- 
lunbia rivers bore a thriving commerce long 
before railroads came. They opened up much 
undeveloped country ; they gave Portland direct 
connection with the East; they brought in a 
great population ; but they did not supplant the 
stern-wheeler. Portland is now the Pacific coast 
terminus of three transcontinental railroads,— 
the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific 
(Northern Line), and the Union Pacific (v/a the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company). No 
other coast city has so many important railroad 
systems making it a center. 


PORTLAND’S WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE 


Wheat-growing was the first great industry to 
be developed, and its export to Europe soon gave 
employment to many vessels. The manufacture 
of flour then followed naturally, and its sale, both 
in Europe and in the Orient, has reached large 
proportions. Indeed, the opening of Oriental 
ports to the flour trade, and the vast commerce 
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SIXTH STREET, PORTLAND, SHOWING OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
that flows, on its account, from many Pacific 
coast ports, were largely due to the initiative 
and enterprise of a single Portland miller and 
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THE HARBOR OF PORTLAND. 
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e *““THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN.” 


(Bronze statue by Herman A. Mac Neil, erected in City Park, 
Portland, by the family of the late D. P. Thompson.) 


exporter. Here is the location of the largest 
flour mill on the Pacific coast. The proportion 
of wheat raised for export as wheat and flour in 
the Northwest is large.—much larger than in 
the middle West, where it goes mainly into do- 
mestic consumption. The total shipments from 
Portland, in 1904, when the crop was smaller 
than the average, reached 12,000,000 bushels, 
the entire yield of the State being 13,000,000 
bushels. The average annual shipments for the 
past five years have been in excess of 14,500,000 
bushels, and of the 1900 crop in Oregon and 
Washington, Portland handled 18,000,000 bush- 
els. It must be understood that three North- 
west States find, through Portland, a market for 
their grain. loading more vessels here than at 
anv other port. 





THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


If there were no agriculture in Oregon, a great 
commonwealth might be supported by the manu- 
facture of lumber alone. The timber resources 
of the State are enormous. ‘The typical tree is 
the fir (Oregon pine), but the supply includes 
cedar, spruce, hemlock, and the like. The State’s 





standing timber reaches the almost inconceivable 
aggregate of 250,000,000,000 feet, occupying 
about one-half its area of nearly 100,000 square 
miles. In 1904, Oregon cut, approximately, 
2,405,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at $12,- 
650,000. The mills of the Columbia basin manu- 
factured 600,000,000 feet ; the Portland mills, 
413,559,285 feet. The cargo trade aggregated 
164,564,015 feet. The sawmill and the farm, 
then, pioneers of industry in a remote territory, 
became potent factors in its progress before the 
era of railroads. 


A HARBOR FOR OCEAN SHIPPING. 


Portland is on the Willamette River, thirteen 
miles above its confluence with the Columbia 
and one hundred and twenty miles from the 
Pacific Ocean. It is at the foot of the rich Wil- 
lamette valley on the south and of the immense 
area drained by the Columbia River from the 
east. Its location at the head of deep-water 
navigation on fresh water and in immediate 
adjacency to a productive agricultural field is 
therefore ideal. But it has not kept the trade 
of its tributary valleys on the one hand, nor the 
commerce of a great ocean-going fleet on the 
other, without persistent and expensive en- 
deavor. The Columbia River carries a greater 
volume of water than the Mississippi, but its 
tendency in places is to shoal, and necessity for 
maintaining an open deep-water channel to the 
sea 1s imperative. It was long ago obvious that 
the United States Government could not be re- 
lied on to do the work alone, and it was under- 
taken by a local organization known as the Port 
of Portland Commission. The commission has, 
altogether, expended in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000 in diking and dredging the lower 
river in codperation with the Government, and 
has thus developed a spirit of unity and self-help 
and determination to overcome all obstacles that. 
is rare in any community. 

The number of vessels in the foreign trade 
loading lumber at Portland in 1904 was forty; for 
the coasting trade, one hundred and thirty-eight. 
The city has, besides, a semi-monthly steamship 
service to the Orient. A great portion of the 
cargoes carried by Puget Sound steamships to 
China and Japan is provided by Portland flour- 
ing mills. In the expansion of the Pacific trade, 
then, Portland has played a prominent part, and 
is confident that it will have much to do in 
future. 


OREGON’S VARIED INDUSTRIES. 


It is impossible to describe in detail all the 
lines of industrial activity for which Portland 
and Oregon are notable. Portland does a large 
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and growing jobbing trade, — $175,000,000 
annually. It has important manufactures ; it 
is the chief sales depot for the great hop crop 
of Oregon. The State cultivates fruit of many 
kinds in commercial quantities, and ships East 
both fresh and dried. It is high among the 
States in wool production. The ranges of eastern 
and southern Oregon are alive with horses, cat- 
tle. and sheep. Its climate, soil, and luxuriant 
grasses are perfectly adapted to dairying. It is 
rich in minerals, both coal and precious. Activ- 
ity in gold mining has recently been marked. 
There is, indeed, scarcely an industry,—agricul- 
tural, horticultural, or mineral,—to which some 
part of the great area of Oregon is not in some 
degree adapted. And, finally, it has wide arid 
tracts on which the United States Govern- 
ment has undertaken the establishment of 
elaborate irrigation works under the Federal 
Reclamation Act. 


THE CLIMATE OF PORTLAND. 


Portland is in the same degree of latitude as 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Bangor (Maine) and 
Halifax (Nova Scotia), cities which are associated 
in the public mind with great extremes of 
winter cold and summer heat. It may be 
astonishing to know, however, that the temper- 
ature here is remarkably uniform the yeararound. 


Snow is unusual, and uncomfortable heat is 
rare. It is seldom that the mercury drops 
below freezing point, and .only once in the 
history of the Weather Bureau has it descended to 
zero. On the other hand, protracted, hot spells 
have not occurred within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The characteristic weather 
of winter is rain, and of summer, clear skies and 
only occasional showers. In other words, there 
are two seasons,—wet and dry. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the typical winter 
weather is heavy and continuous rainfall. The 
annual average precipitation is 39.8 inches; the 
average for Boston is 40.8 inches; New York City, 
43.4inches. The even temperature of Portland is 
congenial for floriculture, so that there are cul- 
tivated here, for example, rosesin great profusion 
and remarkable for size, color, fragrance, and 
form. The peculiar adaptability of climate and 
soil to the production of roses has caused Port- 
land to be known as the Rose City, and a display 
of that familar flower during the period of the 
fair is sure to excite, perhaps more than anything 
else, the wonder and admiration of all visitors. 
The rose season will be at its height about June 
15, but it will continue during the entire summer 
and fall. Ten acres in the Agriculturai 
Gardens at the exposition are to be devoted 
entirely to roses. 














VIEW IN CITY PARK, PORTLAND. 
(This park is declared by visitors to be a spot of exceptional beauty. ) 
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VIEW OF THE LAKE FRONT, SHOWING ‘‘ THE TRAIL,’ THE BRIDGE OF NATIONS, AND THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


THE EXPOSITION,—ITS GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


The gates of the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
and Oriental Fair will open on June 1, 1905, and 
close on October 15, 1905,—a period of 137 days, 
inclujing Sundays. Work has so far progressed 
that all will be in readiness for the first day. 
The plans for the exposition were laid about five 
years since by citizens of Portland. but they 
have far outgrown the original designs, and 
much greater outlay has been incurred than 
at first seemed possible or 


gium, Switzerland, Egypt, Korea, Siam, Russia, 
and other foreign countries will make satisfactory 


displays, some officially, others through private 


exhibitors. The exposition will represent an 


expenditure approximating $7,500,000. Port- 
land alone contributed $400,000; the State of 
Oregon, $450,000. 

The fair will occupy 406 acres adjoining the 
principal residence district of the city, a natural 
sloping greensward overlooking Guild’s Lake 
and the Willamette River. Of the gross area, 





desirable. That it is not 
to be in any sense a local ex- 
position will be obvious when 
it is said that twelve States 
have made appropriations for 
the purpose of participating, 
and the majority of them 
will erect their own build- 
ings. The value and proba- 
ble success of the enterprise 








have so impressed some of 
these States that their re- 
spective legislatures now in 
session are being urged to in- 
crease their appropriations, 
and in some instances this 
will doubtless be done. The 
United States Government 
will officially take part, mak- 
ing a very elaborate exhibit. 
Great Britain, Canada, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Japan, 
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China, Turkey, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Norway, Bel- 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS, FROM CENTENNIAL PARK. 
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1x6 acres is land, including forest, parks, and 
landscape gardens, while 60 acres forms a penin- 
sula in the lake. Guild’s Lake is a fresh-water 
body 220 acres in extent, separated from the 
‘iver by a narrow span of land. The grounds 
are twenty minutes’ ride by electric car from the 
center of Portland, It is not too much to say 
that in the entire history of expositions they 
have not been rivaled. The scenic outlook is 
magnificent, the immediate environment most 
captivating. If the exposition will be unique in 
any particular, it will be in its striking combina- 
tion of land and water effects. The exhibit 
buildings are for the most part conventional in 
type, but they are carefully built, architecturally 
attractive, and very finely grouped. They com- 
prise eleven main structures, special pavilions, 
administration building, auditorium, State, Ter- 
ritorial, and concessions buildings, and various 
private edifices. The cost and dimensions of the 
principal buildings are as follows: 











| Dimensions. Cost. 
| 
Forestry Building.............. | 206 x 100 feet. $30,165.18 
Oriental Exhibits Building....| 308 x 160 * 55,425.00 
Agricultural Building.......... | 460 x 210 ** 69,130.60 
European Exhibits Building.. .! 462x100 * 51,720.00 
Machinery, Electricity, and 
Transportation Building..... 500 x 100 ** 28,540.00 
Festival Hall (Auditorium) ... 108 x 120 ** 12,584.65 
Minesand MetallurgyBuilding 200 x 100 ** 14,320.00 
Arts and Varied Industries 
[3 (711) 11 ae a 240 x 3875 38,216.00 
BING AMIS: osc cicccidoucedveadeuss 25 x 175 x 150 feet. 
| (L-shaped) about | 10,000.00 
| 





The United States Government Building, to 
be located on the peninsula, will cover three 
acres and cost $250,000. Occupying a reserva- 
tion of its own, the Government Building is 
designed to be an exposition in itself. The 
Government made an appropriation of $475,000, 














MR. H. W. GOODE, 


(President and director-general of the exposition.) 


which is to be expended under its own direction 
and for the purpose of making its own display. 
Appropriations made by various States to cover 
the cost of participation already foot up to 
$790,000, while large additions to this total are 
expected from legislatures now in session. 
THE FORESTRY BUILDING. 

One feature that will perhaps attract greater 

attention than any other is the Forestry Build- 


ing. It is altogether unique in design and con- 
struction, and is in itself visual evidence of the 




















Mr. Oskar Huber. 
(Director of works.) 


Mr. I. N. Fleischner. 
(First vice-president of 
the exposition.) 





Col. H. E. Dosch. 
(Director of exhibits.) 














Mr. J. A. Wakefield. 


(Director of conces- 
sions and admissions.) 


Mr. Harry E. Reed. 


(Secretary of the expo- 
sition.) 


SOME OF THE MEN WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE ‘FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE FAIR. 
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be at a disadvantage if they 





THE FORESTRY BUILDING. 


splendid timber resources of the Oregon coun- 
try. It is made entirely of logs. all of giant 
dimensions. Reduced to the exact reality of 
figures, there was used in its building two 
miles of five-foot and six-foot fir logs, eight 
miles of poles, and many tons of shakes and 
cedar shingles. One of the logs, said to be not 
larger than others, weighs thirty-two tons. Un- 
common taste has been employed in combining 
many rough timber features into an ensemble of 
rare beauty and symmetry. 

THE FAIR'S ATTRACTIONS FOR EASTERN VISITORS. 


The purpose of the exposition promoters has 


been not to overdo. They realize that they will 

















VIEW IN CENTENNIAL PARK. 
(The grounds abound in pleasing landscape effects.) 


invite comparison with ex- 
positions conducted on the 
largest possible scale, such as 
those of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. They have endeavored, 
however, to profit by a pre- 
vious exposition experience, 
and they have enlisted here 
services of the best St. Louis 
talent. The result is, they 
have been able to select much 
that attracted favorable no- 
tice at St. Louis and to dis- 
card the unimportant and 
uninteresting. They do not 
rely on overwhelming mass, 
but on single features of 
merit and interest. It must 
not be understood that the 
policy is to reproduce in min- 
lature the wonderful St. 
Louis show, or even to fol- 
low its plan. The highest 
aim of the Lewis and Clark management is 
to create an exposition individual and dis- 
tinctive, expressing with fidelity and clearness 
the sentiment, history, and life of the Pacific 
Northwest and their direct relationship to the 
Orient. Many things, no doubt, will be seen 
here that have been seen elsewhere, but the 
dominant note of the exposition will be the 
achievements and ambitions of the people of 
this far-off region in all branches of art, science, 
and industry. If the fair shall have nothing 
else worthy of remembrance, one may be sure 
that the visitor will discover in the Forestry 
Building something entirely new to him, and on 
“The Trail” a variety of spectacular display 
scarcely second either to the +‘ Midway” or to 
the + Pike.” 

It is announced that during the fair period 
thirty-four annual conventions, many of them 
national in scope, will assemble in Portland. 
Among the more important are the American 
Medical Association, National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, Order of Railway 
Conductors, National Good Roads Association, 
American Library Association, Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress, National Irrigation Con- 
gress, American Association of Traveling Pas- 
senger A gents, and other organizations of dignity 
and importance. The board of exposition direc- 
tors has named a local committee on congress 
and conference which has undertaken in part 
the duty of arranging programmes for various 
conventions, and which has, besides, made plans 
for an educational conference, a conference on 
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CENTENNIAL PARK, SHOWING BUILDINGS IN DISTANCE. 


civics, aconference on Indian affairs, a conference 
on the relation of employer and employee, and a 
conference on the relation of the United States 
to the Orient. The latter series will be valuable 
and highly interesting, inasmuch as its growing 
list of speakers and delegates already includes 
the names of many distinguished public men, 
among whom may be mentioned the following, 
who have definitely consented to come: for the 
conference on Oriental affairs, Secretary Taft, 
Senator Foraker, and Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
D.D.; for the educational congress, President 
Tucker, of Dartmouth ; Prof. Howard J. Rogers, 
of New York; United States Commissioner of 
Education William T. Harris, Prof. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, and President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of 
California; for the civics conference, Clinton 
fogers Woodruff; Prof. Amos P. Wilder, of 
Madison, Wis.; Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, presi- 
dent of the League for Social Service; Prof. 
John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Commissioner of Corporations J. R. Garfield ; 
Mr. J. De Witt Warner, of New York City. 

The fair will be open on Sundays, but all 
machinery will be stopped and «The Trail” 
closed. Special attention will then be given to 
music and educational and religious exercises. 


For the Sunday meetings, Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, 
Dr. Josiah Strong, and Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis have accepted invitations to speak, and 
there will be many others. 

To the intending excursionist it will be inter- 
esting to know that the facilities afforded for 
side trips from Portland during the exposi- 
tion will be numerous. The scenery of the 
upper Columbia River is most impressive. A 
trip down the Columbia to Astoria and the 
Pacific Ocean is a day’s delight. Trolley cars 
connect the city with Vancouver and Oregon 
City, and a ride by rail up the Willamette valley 
will charm all who may be interested in the 
changing beauties of farmland and _ forest. 
There is an excellent street-railway system car- 
rying travelers to adjacent foothills, to parks, 
and to points of interest along the river. Hotel 
accommodations will be found to be ample. 
The site of Portland itself, on the banks of the 
broad Willamette, with the verdant hills 
in the background and with a fine panorama 
of snow-capped mountains in the distance, is 
one of its chief charms. Civic improvement, 
in view of the approaching exposition, has be- 
come a local watchword. Portland has much 
to show, and a hospitable purpose to show it to 
all visitors. 
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Sir Francis Drake, the English Peter the Great, Czar of Russfa, Captain Cook, the English globe- 


sailor-discoverer and freebooter. ,who aimed to dominate all the 
(From the paint- 


(From a painting in the Marquis northern seas. 


of Lothian’s collection.) 


ing by Kneller.) 


circumnavigator and discoverer. 
(From the painting by Dance.) 


THREE OF THE EARLIER FIGURES IN THE OPENING UP OF OUR GREAT NORTHWEST. 


WHAT THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION REALLY 
CELEBRATES. 


BY AGNES 


‘* Heralds of Empire,” 


. 


(Author of *‘ Lords of the North,’ 


T is a mistake to regard the Portland Expo- 
sition as a celebration solely of the Lewis 
and Clark centennial. It celebrates very much 
more than the feat of the two great American ex- 
plorers finding the way from the Missouri to the 
Pacific. The real significance of the exposition is 
a public and national observance of the heroic pe- 
riod in the history of the American West. And 
however unheroic our practical commercialism 
has become, the exposition is a public reminder 
that all the prosperity, all the national achieve- 
ment, in the great Northwest had its fountain 
sources in the chimerical dreams of enthusiasts, 
who were reckoned of small account in their own 
day, if not actually regarded as fools ; but who, 
nevertheless, were made of the stuff to risk life 
and fortune to prove the faith that was in them. 
They asked no reward but to follow the light 
kindled by the fires of their own enthusiasm. 
It was to the great Northwest that light led. 
England, France, and Spain were the actors 
in the hero-drama of the Atlantic coast. Eng- 
land, Spain, Russia, and the newly organized 
United States acted the hero ré/es on the Pacific 
coast, with the important difference that, on the 


C. Bae. 
‘Story of the Trapper,” ‘“ Pathfinders of the West.”) 


Pacific, the adventuring was nearly always a 
matter of individual and not of national effort. 
Some one has said that there is no heroic 
period in American history similar to that of the 
robber barons and the sea Vikings of older lands; 
that in America there is only a history of the 
beaver. That is in one sense perfectly true. 
But the history of the beaver is heroic. It was 
the beaver that lured the French westward to 
the Rockies. It was the little sable that led the 
tussian Cossacks across Siberia to the Pacific ; 
and it was the rare sea otter that brought Ameri- 
cans. English, and Russians around the world to 
the Pacific coast of America. Spain sought gold, 
but, like the prospector the world over, was 
discreetly secret about her findings, and if there 
was no precious metal, barely troubled to stake 
out a claim of first possession. Russia wanted 
furs; England, land ; but on the west coast, the 
United States came into a heritage of all three. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition was really 
the culmination of two great movements—one 
westward, the other east. Radisson and Gro- 
seillers, the Quebec fur-traders, were the first to 
penetrate into the Northwest as far as the Mis- 
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sissippi. There followed the explorations of 
Marquette and Joliet and La Salle in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Then came La Vérendrye, push- 
ing westward as far as the Rockies. What lay 
heyond the Rockies, between the mountains and 
the western sea? It was this question that Lewis 
and Clark answered; but their answer was 
prompted, if not forced, by that other move- 
ment from the west, east. 

Before any French trader had found the Mis- 
sissippi, there came cruising round the world 
francis Drake, English gentleman and courtier 
when at home, cutthroat freebooter and pirate 
of the high seas when abroad. Spain had sought 
to lay claim to all those waters bordering her 
new-world territory by naming her governors 
of New Spain admirals of the south seas, and 
Drake must teach England’s enemy that the rest 
of the world had something to say about that 
claim to Pacific seas. At least, that was the ex- 
cuse the English conscience gave itself for English 
gentlemen on piratical ventures, bound to sack 
every Spanish settlement and ship found in those 
south seas. Drake succeeded so well in loading 
himself with Spanish plunder in the South Pa- 
cific that he was afraid to venture home the way 
he had come, past Spanish lands. So he coasted 
northward of New Spain, to what is now Cali- 
fornia or Oregon, seeking a northeast passage 
back to England. Needless to add, he did not 
find such a passage; but he was knighted for 
his exploits. It was felt he had given England a 
claim to something somewhere that was Spanish. 





THE GOOD SHIP “COLUMBIA” IN A SQUALL IN THE PACIFIC AT THE MOUTH OF 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


(From the old Davidson drawing. ). 





If Spain was to dominate the south seas, why 
not Russia the north ? That was the aim of Peter 
the Great when he sent Vitus Bering, the Dane, 
coasting what is now Alaska in a vain search for 
an imaginary continent of “‘Gamaland.”- And 
that remained the aim of Russia when she sent 
her fur-traders cruising the west coast of Amer- 
ica from Alaska to California, and planned to 
establish forts in the Sandwich Islands. The 
story of those fur-traders is a record by itself. 
They were the Vikings of the new world, coast- 
ing two continents in cockle-shell skiffs made of 
sea-lion skin or green timbers calked with moss 
and tallow. For fifty years after Bering’s voy- 
age of 1741, they scoured the North Pacific, 
handitti of the trackless sea hunting the sea otter. 
Then, the ambitions of the Bear roused the jeal- 
ousy of the Lion. The English suddenly awak- 
ened from their long inactivity to remember 
that Francis Drake had been out on the west 
coast of America in 1579. Cook was at once 
sent by the English Government to settle the 
question of that northeast passage, and also— 
quite incidentally—to take possession of any 
unclaimed territory between New Spain on the 
south and the Russian’s Alaska on the north. 
This was in 1778. 

It is here that the United States exploitation 
of the Pacific begins. With Cook, the English 
navigator, went a young American corporal of 
marines, a native of New England, a ne’er-do- 
well dreamer with the vision of a prophet to 
foresee possibilities, but hopelessly impractical to 
realize the visions that he 
saw. This was John Led- 
yard, who began life with 
ambition to be an evangelist 
to American Indians and 
ended a penniless soldier of 
fortune in Africa. Ledyard 
saw an unclaimed empire be- 
tween New Spain and Rus- 
sian Alaska. He eaSily guess- 
ed that the distance between 
the Rockies, which La Vé- 
rendrye had found, and the 
Pacific coast, which he cruised 
with the Englishman, Cook, 
was not an inconsequential, 
narrow strip of land, as the 
maps represented, but a vast 
area of incalculable wealth, 
that might some day be a 
part of the newly federated 
United States. He had also 
seen Cook’s crew sell in China 
one-third of a water - rotted 
cargo of sea-otter skins for 
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IDEAL PORTRAIT OF THE SQUAW SACAJAWEA, WHO PILOTED 
THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION, 


(From the statue by Bruno L. Zimm, exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition. The head of the statue is an exact 
model of the only full-blooded Shoshone Indian girl east 
of the W¥oming reservation.) 


ten thousand dollars. Why, he asked himself, 
could not an American ship sent out to explore 
the Pacific coast defray expenses by trading in sea 
otter ? Hurrying back to his native land, he 
propounded his plans to leading men of New 
York and Philadelphia. But a visionary is al- 
ways distrusted, a penniless visionary most of 


all. People listened to his schemes, but they. 


did not encourage them with offers of a ship or 
credit. Besides, Cook's voyages had not yet been 
given to the public, and there seemed to be 
nothing to substantiate Ledyard’s tales of golden 
wealth. So enthusiastic was Ledyard to explore 
the great territory between the Ohio and the Pa- 


.related in Cook’s voyage. 


cific that when he could not obtain a ship to sail 
to the Pacific he determined to sail for Europe, 
tramp it across the two Siberias to the Pacific, 
chance across the Pacific on some Russian trad- 
ing ship, and work his way eastward from 
Indian tribe to tribe from the Pacific to the 
Mississippi. All the world knows how Russia 
defeated his project by expelling him forcibly 
from Siberia on pain of death if he returned ; 
but stranded in Paris, he met Jefferson. To 
Jefferson he told all that he knew of what the 
Pacific territory promised in wealth, and it was 
in the enthusiasm of Ledyard, communicated to 
Jefferson, that the idea of an American expedi- 
tion from the Missouri to the Columbia had its 
origin. 

Three other events drove home with force to 
Jefferson the need of an immediate exploration 
of Louisiana. This territory had been purchased 
by the United States for fifteen million dollars. 
Alexander MacKenzie, a Scotchman, had crossed 
from the Athabasca to the Pacific, and claimed 
that northern region for England. If Ledyard 
had been granted a ship, he could have been on 
the Pacific coast before MacKenzie, and what is 
now British Columbia might béen American 
territory, inasmuch as Cook touched only the 
islands, not the mainland. Third and most im- 
portant of all in hastening Jefferson’s plans to 
explore Louisiana was the discovery and en- 
trance of the Columbia River by Gray, an Amer- 
ican, in the spring of 1792. While Ledyard 
was in Europe the story of Cook’s voyage was 
being prepared for the press. 

When the voyage was published, the world 
was astonished at the extent of the territories 
described. Merchants, especially, were roused 
by the report of the enormous profits to be made 
in the sea-otter trade. Boston men were always 
famous as first to act. That is why the Ameri- 
can trader was uniformly known among Indians 
from Athabasca to the Missouri as a “ Boston- 
nais.” Sitting around the fire of Bulfinch’s li- 
brary in Boston, one night, were Derby and 
Hatch and Burrell and two or three others, 
talking over the profits of the sea-otter trade as 
A. few weeks later 
they had formed a partnership, and outfitted the 
two ships Columbia and Lady Washington, under 
Kendrick and Gray, to proceed to the Pacific 
coast. The first voyage was a loss ; but on the 
second voyage of these ships, after for nine days 
vainly trying to cross the breakers, Gray caught 
a favorable wind, and, with all sails set, drove 
the Columbia clear across the narrow channel, 
between beach combers and sand bar, into the 
wide area of a magnificent river. The river, 
which Cook and Vancouver and a host of others 
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Capt. William Clark. 
(From the portrait in Independence Hall, Philadelphia.) 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, THESE MEN_OPENED 


had said did not exist, Gray named the Colum- 
i bia, after his ship. No doubt the motive of the 
British navigators, in persuading themselves 
there was no river where Gray discovered one, 

















i GEN. JOHN C. FREMONT, PIONEER, EXPLORER, SOLDIER. 





Capt. Meriwether Lewis. 
(The best-known portrait.) 


THE WAY ACROSS THE CONTINENT TO OREGON. 


was to throw discredit on Spanish explorations. 
For Heceta, the Spanish navigator, had seven 
years before sighted, at a distance of many miles, 
what he said was like the entrance to a river 
here ; but Gray, the American, was the first to 
discover this river, and to enter it. This, and 
the purchase of Louisiana, put the American 
(rovernment in the odd position of owning ter- 
ritory east of the Rockies and a river west of 
the Rockies, but not knowing in the least what 
lay between the Columbia River and Louisiana. 
And then Baranof, governor of the Russian Fur 
Company, the little Czar of Alaska, was pushing 
Russia’s claims farther south. It will astonish 
most readers to be told that Russia’s plans for 
supremacy in the Pacific materialized to the ex- 
tent of a large fort in California, fur-trading 
stations in southern California, and two forts 
in the Sandwich Islands. If Louisiana extended 
to the Pacific, it was time to prove it. Hence 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


LAST OF THE GREAT PATHFINDERS. 


Lewis and Clark were the last of the great 
pathfinders. They were the meeting-point be- 
tween the heroic days of the adventurers, who 
essayed the wilds for gold or fur, and the pio- 
neer days of the patient nation-builder. All who 
came after them,—<Astor, with his fur-trading 
company of the Pacific; Fremont, Jean de Smet, 
Marcus Whitman,—were either pioneers or ex- 
plorers, not pathfinders in the true sense of the 
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word. Of the expedition itself there is no need 
to tell. The story is a household word. But 
there are some features of it absolutely unique 
in the pathfinding of America. From St. .Louis 
to Fort Clatsop, on the Pacific, not a single plan 
miscarried for three years, not one day’s work 
was bungled. This does not make as spec- 
tacular heroism as the 
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old Canadian hunters of the Northwest Company, 
tried to cross these same mountains, only to 
become lost. bewildered, reduced to starvation. 
What the French-Canadian hunters failed to do 
for Astor’s adventurers, Sacajawea, the Indian 
woman, did for Lewis and Clark. 

Among later heroes of Pacific-coast adven- 
ture Whitman, whose 








rashness of some dis- 
coverer who sacrifices 
half a hundred men to 
death or disease ; but 
it is more to the credit 
of the leaders,—a 
higher kind of hero- 
ism, and of the level- 
headed sort, typical 
of what constitutes 
American progress. 
The great difficul- 
ties of the exploration 
were not, of course, in 
ascending the Mis- 
souri or in descending 
the Columbia. All 
that was necessary 
here was to follow the 
currents of the rivers, 
though this is not the 
easy matter the town 
man may infer when 
it is remembered that 
both the Missouri and 
the Columbia can only 
be followed in some 
places by long por- 
tages overland,—one 
of eighteen miles, 











ride down the moun- 
tains across the con- 
tinent from Oregon 
to the East became fa- 
mous, probably ranks 
foremost in the public 
mind. Whether this 
adventurous race in 
the face of all dangers 
was to save his mis- 
sion, ortosave Oregon 
for the United States 
a disputed point 
among 
certainly gave him 
rank among the he- 
roes of theearly West. 

Such is the heroic 
era of Pacific-coast 
history that the Port- 
land Exposition cele- 
brates, —an era that 
for dare-devil, daunt- 
less courage far sur- 
passes anything in 
the border warfare of 
England and Scotland 
or sea fights of the old 
North Sea Vikings. 
So much better did the 
makers of that heroic 
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across cactus ground 








that cut the feet of 
the men like knives, 
or by tracking up 
stream to armpits in ice-water, over rock bot- 
tom as slippery as glass. ‘To follow the courses 
of these rivers was not the greatest difficulty. 
It was to cross the Rockies,—to go from where 
the Missouri ended to where the Columbia 
began. This was accomplished,—as is often the 
case in life’s greatest crises,—not by the wisdom 
or courage of the leaders, but by the quiet, un- 
conscious heroism of one of the burden-bearers, 
a simple, hard-working Indian woman, Saca- 
jawea ; a captive, then a slave, redeemed from 
slavery by purchase to become the wife of Cha- 
bonneau, the French half- breed guide. Saca- 
jawea it was who piloted the explorers through 
the fastnesses of the pathless mountains. Seven 
years later, the Astorian fur-traders, with a dozen 





JOHN JACOB ASTOR, PIONEER FUR MERCHANT AND CAPITALIST. 
(From the painting by Chapell.) 





era build than they 
knew, so much better 
did the reality prove 
than the dream, that they left an empire where 
they found a wilderness. It is said that the trade 
products of what is known as the great North- 
west are four hundred times greater in a single 
year than the purchase price of Louisiana. For 
those practical people who wonder what the 
exposition is all about and pooh-pooh all hero- 
ism but what can be expressed in terms of the 
dollar bill, this is a fact to be remembered. It 
nay give point to their respect for glory-seekers 
of those old heroic days, for Bering and Cook 
and Grey and Heceta and Ledyard coming from 
the West eastward, and for Radisson and Mar- 
quette and La Salle and La Vérendrye ‘and 
Lewis and Clark going from the East westward, 
and even for the poor slave-squaw Sacajawea. 
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SOOTY TERNS, TAKEN ON BIRD KEY, DRY TORTUGAS. 


(Thousands of them thus hover over the heads of visitors.) 
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BIRD-HUNTING WITH THE CAMERA. 


BY HERBERT K. JOB. 


(Author of ‘“‘ Among the Water-Fowl” and ‘“‘ Wild Wings” [forthcoming ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York 
and Boston]. Photographs by the author, selected from ‘‘ Wild Wings.”) 


TIE true sportman goes hunting not because 

he loves to kill, nor (ordinarily) because he 

lusts after the fleshpots. Interest in the observ- 

ing of wild life enters also as a factor, together 

with the satisfaction of matching wit against 

wit in the chase as a game of skill. Why, then, 

need one employ shotgun or rifle as the imple- 

ment when there is another which, to say the 

least, fulfills all these requirements and has other 
advantages besides,—the camera ? 

I wish, at the outset, to enter the claim that I 
write as a sportsman, not as a fanatic, in hon- 
estly advocating the substitution of the camera 
for the gun in the greatest possible measure. 
Not being a vegetarian in practice, nor an ultra- 
sentimentalist, I am aiding and abetting the 
killing of domestic animals for food through 
my account at the meat market. Hence I can- 
not consistently claim that it is a sin in itself to 
take the life of a wild animal for what may be 
considered a really useful purpose. As a stu- 





dent of ornithology, 1 own a gun, and occasion- 
ally,—though seldom, of late.—use it for the 
obtaining of some bit of scientific information. 
In time past I have hunted with it considerably, 
and believe that my friends consider me quite a 
good shot, so that it is not a case of ‘“‘sour grapes.” 


Thoroughly conversant with both gun and cam- 
era, I deliberately choose and prefer the camera 
for genuine sport and the greater enjoyment. 

I do not deny that I am in part influenced by 
what any tkoughtful person tends more and 
more to feel as the years go by, a growing dis- 
taste for the shedding of blood and destroying 
life. As in my own case, there are thousands 
who love the excitement of the chase, and yet 
cannot help feel the pang of sympathy for the 
conquered victim, so beautiful and so worthy to 
live,—unless it be one of the noxious “ var- 
mints” on which we are compelled to wage war. 

Another element entering into the problem is 
the economic one of the decrease of game and of 
wild life. This is an age of nerve strain, and 
more and more people need the sport of the field 
in order to keep well and to live. Population 
increases by leaps and bounds. We need the 
interest and beauty of wild life to entice us afield, 
but if any considerable proportion of us wish to 
shoot, even in moderation, soon there will not 
be any wild game left upon our continent. Agri- 
culture, our basal industry, becomes menaced by 
the spread of insect pests in proportion as the 
balance of nature is overthrown. People are 
awakening to these facts, and every year sees 





YOUNG COOPER’S HAWKS. 


(In their nest in a chestnut tree.) 


many additions to the game laws, further restrict- 
ing the hunter and protecting the game. We 
may soon be driven to the step, which has been 
taken in some quarters abroad, of imposing a 
license fee upon every owner of a firearm. As 
there, shooting will tend to become the sport 
only of the rich. Yet why need matters take 
such a course? Why should we wish further 
to reduce the numbers of the rapidly dwindling 
wild life, which adds so much of beauty and inter- 
est to our national domain, when we can have just 
as much sport, exercise, excitement, exhilaration, 
in matching our wits with those of the wild chil- 
dren of Nature, and that without shedding a drop 
of blood or diminishing even by one the popula- 
tion of the wilds ? 

There is no denying that it is far harder to 
photograph satisfactorily a free, wild adult bird 
oranimal than it is to kill it. Indeed, this branch 
of the subject stands about at the pinnacle of the 
art of photography, as regards difficulty and 
technique. It is hard enough to make a first- 
class portrait of a person who desires to be 
photographed, even with all the accessories at 
command. But imagine the difficulty of secur- 
ing such if the desired subject were determined 
to let no one approach him! According as one 
looks at it, this may act as a deterrent or an at- 
traction. To me it is the latter; good photo- 
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graphs of wild birds or animals are still scarce 
enough to make success a real triumph. 
Fortunately, on the other hand, there are many 
offsets to the discouragements. Adult wild 
creatures are not the only «* game” to work upon. 
In fact, one had better not plan to begin with 
them. First, one should practice the rudiments 
of photography, if possible, with the advice and 
assistance of some experienced friend, studying 
one of the many booklets of simple directions. 
Then go hunting with the camera, taking the 
gun too if one must. Photograph the haunts 
of the game,—a selected bit of scenery, a forest 
glade, a wooded lake, a rocky gorge, a lonely 
trail, a fine tree, the scenes at camp, and the like. 
Next, work on the nests of birds, or upon 
young birds or animals, all of which require 
genuine hunting to discover, but which, when 
found, cannot escape, and yet can do many an- 
noying things to baffle the attempt to obtain 
their pictures. And here comes in one great ad- 
vantage of this new hunting,—that it is never 
out of season. Hunting with shotgun or rifle is 
a sport only for autumn or, 1n a small degree, for 
winter, whereas there are no times nor seasons 
nor laws to restrict hunting with the camera. 
Spring is no less delightful a season than autumn 
to be afield ; probably to most people it is more 
so. But spring and early summer,—the breeding- 





KITTIWAKES, NESTING ON THE CLIFF OF BIRD ROCK, 
3ULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


(Taken by the photographer being lowered over the cliff.) 
































BIRD-HUNTING WITH THE CAMERA. 


season of animals and birds, when they are 
tamest and return persistently to a home center, 
—afford the very best opportunities, though there 
is also hunting for the whole year. One may 
thus spread the year’s sport over all the seasons, 
keep in good physical condition by not refrain- 
ing for long periods 
from proper outdoor 
exercise, and find in 
ach season its own 
special delight. 
Another great ad- 
vantage is that game 
for the camera is far 
more abundant than 
that forthe gun. Only 
a few kinds of birds or 
mammals are naturally 
or legally available as 
game, and many of 
these are becoming 
very scarce in most lo- 
calities. Where, for 
instance, are the wood- 
cock of our younger 


days? On the other 
hand, every living 


thing is proper game 
for the camera sports- 
man, and the whole 
field of wild life is 
open to him—or to her 
—without restriction. 

This suggests still 
another advantage. 
While a woman may 
use the gun, as some 
do, it is seldom prac- 
ticable, for many rea- 
sons, but there is noth- 
ing to hinder her from 
using the camera. In- 
deed, camera-hunting 
will open up the realm 
of refreshing, invigorating field sport to a mul- 
titude of the gentler sex who have been unjust- 
ly deprived of its joys and its advantages. This 
is no admission that the sport is not a virile 
one; true art is virile. But this sport and art 
inay take on as strenuous features as one may 
find desired. Not long ago my wife and I, with 
a lady camera-hunter, spent a day in the woods. 
My special quest was to photograph a hawk’s 
nest with a brood of young. It was in a good- 
sized chestnut tree. The young hawks were 
peering over the edge of the nest, and the ladies 
sat down and watched them, and me too as | 
spiked my way up the tree and clung on aloft 





YOUNG GREAT WHITE HERON, ON A MANGROVE TREE, NEAR 
ITS NEST, FROM WHICH IT HAS CLIMBED OUT. 
(Photographed on the Florida Keys. where, some seventy- 
five years ago, the species was discovered by Audubon.) 
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in a precarious position, straddled across be- 
tween two forks of the tree, balancing myself 
with one hand and manipulating the camera 
with the other. When I finally descended, my 
friend assured me that I could have a clear field 
in that sort of camera-hunting for aught of her. 
However, she found 
the nest of a cedar- 
bird in a low apple tree, 
and secured, I think, 
some good pictures of 
those young birds. So 
one can select the game 
desired,—hawks or ce- 
dar-birds, grizzly bears 
or squirrels, as the case 
may be. 

In selecting a cam- 
era for this enchanting 
sport, I should advise 
beginning with a long- 
focus, cycle-style in- 
strument, of any repu- 
table maker. By long 
focus 1 mean a fairly 
long draw of bellows, 
not less than 16 inches 
for a 4 x 5, so that one 
may focus on a small 
object at close range 
and secure a large im- 
age, and also be able 
to use a single member 
of the doublet lens, 
which will give a dou- 
ble-sized image at the 
same distance, and 
also requires twice the 
length of bellows as 
the doublet. Cycle 
style is a term some- 
times, though not al- 
ways, used for a light- 
weight, long-focus 
camera, having only front draw of bellows, 
suitable to carry on a bicycle. The most prac- 
ticable size is that using a 4x5 plate. Good, 
sharp pictures taken with such an instrument 
can be afterward enlarged to any desirable 
size. or this camera no expensive lens is nec- 
essary, only a good “rapid rectilinear” doublet 
lens, but one that will give a clear image to the 
very corners of the picture. -A good idea is to 
have a lens a size or two larger than the one 
ordinarily made for this size of camera, though 
this is not essential. This will insure an entirely 
clear image, and a larger one of the subject at 


a given distance. Be sure to buy a camera 
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which can be focused through the back, and not 
one for only a film roll-holder, focused by meas- 
uring the distance, which latter would be al- 
most useless for camera-hunting. I should advise 
using glass plates, though cut films in _plate- 
holders will do, if they are of a grade as rapid 
as the fastest plates. Unfortunately, they are 
much more expensive than plates. 

Such a camera is excellent for all-around gen- 
eral work, especially for scenic pictures, nests, 
young birds or animals, and for making expo- 
sures from a distance by means of athread. To 
photograph wary subjects with it, the best way 
is to focus upon some spot such as the nest, to 
which the subject is 
likely to return, attach 
a spool of strong black 
linen thread to the 
shutter, and go into 
hiding, pulling the 
thread at the oppor- 
tune moment. Food 
will sometimes serve as 
the lure. 

In order to secure a 
picture by stalking, 
with camera in hand, 
with such an instru- 
ment one must use the 
- finder,” and focus by 
the distance scale, esti- 
mating the distance 
with the eye,.as one 
would use a “kodak.” 
This, of course, is some- 
what uncertain and un- 
satisfactory. Twin- 
lens cameras are heavy 
and unwieldy, and fo- 
cusing-findersare unre- 
liable. The best device 
for this purpose is the 
“reflecting,” or ‘re- ° 
flex,” style of camera, with a mirror arrangement 
by which one can see the game in full-sized image, 
upon a ground glass on top. With the slide with- 
drawn from the plate one can see to focus, and 
then can snap the instant everything is ready. 
Unfortunately, there is but one such now on the 
market,—the Graflex,—which, having the monop- 
oly of the field, is excessively expensive. It is 
to be hoped that competition may soon put such 
an instrument within the reach of all. To suc- 
cessfully photograph flying birds, or animals in 
rapid motion, a very rapid exposure is neces- 
sary, sometimes as short an interval as one one- 
thousandth of a second, and this can be attained 
only with what is called the “ focal-plane” shut- 





(On guard at his front door, on a North Dakota prairie.) 


| ter. This can be fitted on to the back of the 


ordinary camera. Yet it is hard, with this ar- 
rangement, to aim and focus accurately, and the 
‘reflex’ type of camera is far better. More- 
over, to match these short exposures, a very 
rapid and rather expensive lens is required for 
the best results, though one can accomplish much 
with a good ordinary lens by judicious manage- 
ment and under favorable circumstances. 

My purpose in this writing is simply to sug- 
gest to others, especially my fellow-sportsmen, 
the possibilities and pleasure of hunting with 
the camera. Just try it and see! Take a cam- 
era along on the summer vacation or fishing-trip 
and experiment upon 
scenery, sporting 
scenes, young birds, 
domestic animals, and 
what not. ‘Take it in 
the crisp, glorious au- 
tumn, when it is such 
a keen delight to live. 
Try it on the wild fowl 
from the gunning- 
stand, when they have 
swum in close to the 
decoys ; on flying fowl 
from the gunning-float 
or the line of boats; 
from the pit by the 
shore, on bay birds. 
Give the quail or 
grouse a try as they 
flush before the dogs. 
I have failed in this 
last, as have, apparent- 
ly, all others; but it 
can be done. Who will 
be the first to succeed ? 
No little éclat awaits 


MALE BURROWING OWL. him. But though you 


may not catch the 
quail, you can more 
easily get fine glimpses of men and dogs in ac- 
tion in permanent form for refreshing your mem- 
ory when the season is over. ‘Then there are the 
deer and the big game of the Northern forests, if 
one be fortunate enough to sojourn in those wilds. 

When nature is snow-bound and ice-sealed, 
these are fine times for hill-climbing and cross- 
country tramps, looking up game haunts for fu- 
ture use, taking the camera to capture many a 
fine scene of snow or frost. Feed the birds 
with fat meat and seed around the house, and 
photograph them by leaving the camera focused 
upon the food and pulling the thread—from in- 
doors, if you like—when they are busy eating. 
The trapper may occasionally provide a subject 
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for portraiture in captivity, or one may follow 
him around to his traps. Try the sea-gulls from 
ferryboat or wharf, if you are near a coastwise 
city, or attempt wild ducks from an ice-blind. 
‘here are many photographic problems besides 
these which ingenuity may suggest or overcome. 

With the advent of spring subjects multiply. 
The nesting-season of the birds begins by early 
March, in the latitude of New England, with 
the great horned owl, which uses a platform of 
sticks in tall trees in the woods. After many 
attempts, I have been able to conquer and have 
wrested its likeness from the wary, savage crea- 
ture. There are other owls, too, and by April 
the hawks begin to nest, from which there are 
many unique camera trophies yet to be won. 





COOPER'S HAWK INCUBATING. 


(Nest, 42 feet up a hemlock tree. This bird was probably 
never photographed before in a wild state.) 


By care and cunning one may accustom even so 
wary a bird to the camera, and screwing it up 
near the lofty nest, pull the thread from a bower, 
with successful result. I speak from experience. 

By the first of June the great host of the birds 
is nesting, and “what is so rare as a day in 
June,”—or in May, either,—with the camera! 
A small tent improvised from an old umbrella, 
with the socket-stand driven into the ground and 
a thin cloth canopy fitted over it, dyed to the 
color of the surroundings, can be pitched be- 
side the nest of a bird or the hole or burrow of 
some animal, and experience will prove that 
‘‘ patient waiters are no losers” in this sport. 


eS 





GREAT HORNED OWL RETURNING TO NEST AND YOUNG. 


(Part of a rabbit lies on the edge of the nest. The camera 
was rigged up near the nest, in a neighboring tree, and the 
exposure made at an opportune time by a thread from a 
bower 100 yards off in the woods. So far as known, this is 
the first photograph of the great horned owl from wild life.) 


There are yet many species of which no indi- 
vidual has hitherto been photographed, and a 
good picture even of the commonest bird or ani- 
mal is of great value and interest. Hardly any 
two are ever alike. If one be especially fond of 
the regular “game birds,” why in the world is 
it not just as fine sport as shooting—and better 
—to hunt out the secreted nest and photograph 
the bird on the nest? Here is genuine sport 
with regular game for spring and summer. [ 





PAIR OF NODDIES ON NEST. 


(Bird Key, Dry Tortugas, Gulf of Mexico. Their frail nests 
of twigs are built upon the bay-cedar bushes. A warden, 
hired by the Audubon societies, protects this great colony 
of sooty terns and noddies throughout the nesting season.) 








QUAIL ON NEST. 


(This bird became so tame, owing to continued immunity 
from harm, that she would allow herself to be handled on 
the nest without leaving.) 


would ask the reader to note carefully the ac- 
companying portrait of a nesting game-bird, and 
say whether this is not of more value and in- 
terest than a whole back-load of game—for a few 
people to eat—toothsome as it may be found. 

Or the oyster-catcher,—a fine large shore bird, 
though not so delicately flavored,—it was grand 
sport to photograph it down on that Southern 
key, left alone by my party, buried in a trench 
in the sand, all but head and arms, to deceive 
the wary birds, and, finally, to photograph the 
unsuspecting mother. 

It is better to plan vacation trips with a view 
to this fine sport than to loll about on dress pa- 
rade at some fashionable resort. Instead, visit 
some great resort of the birds or other game, 
such a place, for instance, as the bird rocks of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence,—and take the won- 
derful sea-birds on their precarious nesting-sites 
on the cliff or in the whirl of rapid flight. 

Already there is a notable movement in this 
direction. There are thousands of hunters with 
this new and harmless weapon scattered over 
this country. A movement is now under way 
to form a national association of camera-hunters 
for mutual pleasure and help and additional 
protection of wild life. The time is evidently 
near at hand when sportsmen’s clubs will com- 
pete more enthusiastically to secure the best 
photographs of wild game than for big bags or 
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large heads and horns, and such trophies will 
oust the latter from the place of honor in the 
club-room. Indeed, there will be hunting clubs, 
devoted to camera sport alone, which will rival 
and surpass the expensive organizations which 
must lease whole townships for exclusive shoot- 
ing privileges. 

One need not be sanguine enough to expect that 
in time every hunter will sell his gun and buy 
him a camera ; certainly | am not. But many, 
like myself, have turned from gun to camera, 
many more will do it, and thousands, finding at 
least a partial substitute, will shoot less. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, genuine sportsman and lover of 
wild nature, explains his own position on this 
question in the following letter, written about 
the author's recent book, “‘ Among the Water- 
Fowl,” and soon to appear as an “ Introductory 
Letter” to « Wild Wings” ; 


WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 

My DEAR Mr. Jos,—As a fellow Harvard man, I 
must thank you for your exceedingly interesting book. 
I have been delighted with it, and I desire to express 
to you my sense of the good which comes from such 
books as yours, and from the substitution of the camera 
for the gun. The older I grow the less I care to shoot 
anything except ‘‘varmints.” I do not think it at all 
advisable that the gun should be given up, nor does it 
seem to me that shooting wild game under proper re- 
strictions can be legitimately opposed by any who are 
willing that domestic animals shall be kept for food ; 
but there is altogether too much shooting, and if we 
can only get the camera in place of the gun, and have 
the sportsman sunk somewhat in the naturalist and 
lover of wild things, the next generation will see an 
immense change for the better in the life of our woods 
and waters. But I am still something of a hunter, al- 
though a lover of wild nature first. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 








AMERICAN OYSTER-CATCHER INCUBATING. 


(Taken from a long distance, the photographer being partly 
buried in the sand for concealment. Believed to be the 
first life-photograph of this species.) 




























THE ODENSE RIVER, DENMARK, WITH THE CHURCH OF ST. CANUTE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE CENTENARY OF HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. 


BY JULIUS 


NE hundred years having passed since the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen, pos- 
terity is agreed that his fame must rest on the 
universality of what he wrote and fancied ; that 
his stories and his poems apply to young and old 
alike, and to every country ; that while to Den- 
mark belongs the honor of having reared her 
illustrious son, the work he did is the world’s 
heritage. 

Qn the second day of April, 1805, there was 
born to a poor shoemaker and his wife, of Odense, 
the boy at whose cradle the muse of inspiration 
must have stood loving guard. And here, within 
the shadow of the famous Church of St. Canute, 
Hans Christian grew to boyhood ; within ear- 
shot of the deep-sounding bells of St. Canute, 
the future poet laid the foundation for that mas- 
tery which now entitles him to the world’s 
homage. Next to the Great Book, and to Shake- 
speare, no other writings can show a more last- 
ing quality than that which attaches to the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. Since his 
death, in 1875, editions on editions of his tales 
have appeared in all countries, and in almost 
every language. 

Come with the writer to the city of Odense ; 
to the nooks and the haunts where Andersen 


MORITZEN. 


dreamed the dreams that fired his imagination. 
In the case of Andersen it is doubly true that 
the city of Odense, with its hoary tradition, 
proved the fertile ground where the germ of 
fantasy became as the full-grown tree of knowl- 
edge the moment the poet’s magic wand lifted 
the seed into the bright sunlight. Long before 
he wrote out his splendid thoughts the coming 
story-teller had realized his true vocation, and in 
spite of the hardships he suffered in his native 
city, the famous Dane retained to the last his love 
for the ancient town that Odin, according to 
tradition, founded in that long ago. 

As you approach Odense, the tall steeple of 
the Church of St. Canute sounds the introduc- 
tory note to the literary journey on which you 
have embarked. For this is the edifice to which 
the poet refers many times in his numerous 
stories. But before gaining closer acquaintance 
with the centuries-old structure, other interest: 
ing objects, identified with the early life of 
Andersen, claim attention. As you leave your 
train and set foot on Odense ground, the cele- 
brated King’s Garden comes into view directly 
across from the station. It is here the school 
children of Denmark erected a fine statue of the 
poet. Located on the banks of one of the sev- 
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THE STATUE ERECTED BY THE DANISH CHILDREN IN THE 
KING’S GARDEN. 


eral miniature lakes, the snow-white swans that 
sweep the surface of the water are in true uni- 
son with the monument of the famous writer, 
who as a boy marveled at the 


foremost institution of learning in the city. 
But the shortcomings of the candidate were so 
evident that the Crown Prince could not look 
upon Andersen as a satisfactory applicant. His 
offer to extend his patronage to the boy, were 
he to select some trade, was impetuously scorned 
by the youthful genius. As a compromise he 
was sent to the “Free” School, where his 
wretched spelling almost drove his teacher to 
distraction. Andersen tells it all himself, quite 
unreservedly, in his autobiography, together 
with the fact that, when later his talent emerged 
from out of the land of dreams, Christian VIII. 
made fitting amends to the world-poet, Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

As you roam through Odense a hundred-and- 
one objects recall to mind that here the Danish 
author must have laid the unconscious founda- 
tion of his fame. The streets present a curious. 
mingling of the old and the new ; antique struc- 
tures and buildings of the most modern kind 
stand side by side in picturesque contrast. Among 
the noteworthy buildings that have changed the 
district bounding the King’s Garden are the 
Provincial Archive, the Museum, the Hotel 
Grand, and the new “Latin” School, the suc- 
cessor to the institution which had been the 
goal of Andersen as a boy. 

It is in the lower part of the town, the nar- 
row streets of which border on the Odense River, 
that the hand of time has left the houses almost 
identically as they were in the days when An- 
dersen walked the rough cobble-stones of that 
section. The sluggish stream that gave up its 
secrets to the author of «The Bells” remains the 





majestic birds, and later im- 
mortalized them in one of his 
stories. 

In the background of the 
King’s Garden stands the 
great yellow structure which 
was the royal residence of 
Frederick VII. on that pop- 
ular monarch’s visits to 
Odense. As it appears to- 
day it was in the time of 
Christian VIII., when, as 
Crown Prince, he resided 
there. It was before this 
august personage that Hans 
Christian was brought by the 
influential Colonel Guldberg, 
who had interested himself 
in the precocious lad, and 
now asked his Royal High- 
ness to have him sent to 
the “Latin” School, the 
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HOUSE OF ANDERSEN’S BOYHOOD, WITH COMMEMORATIVE TABLET. 
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same to-day as it was nearly a century ago. The 
banks are crowded with those big-leafed plants 
—the elephant ears—that served as shelter for 
the famous snail family in the fairy tale. It re- 
quires no far stretch of the imagination to see 
arise out of that mystic stream the water-sprites 
and the fairies which hold high revel in the 
pages of Andersen’s wonder-stories. Walk along 
the river on an evening, as the descending shad- 
ows wrap everything around as with a cloak 
of gray, and there, against that great tree trunk, 
you may easily picture to yourself the soldier 
as he is about to do the errand of the witch and 
enter the hollow of the tree where is the treas- 
ure in gold and silver. The great water-wheels 
of the Monk’s Mill, at the foot of the narrow 
street of the same name, send forth their foam- 
churned mass as in the years gone by. Near 
there may still be seen the identical stones which 
the mother of the future poet used as her wash- 
board, her only means of making a livelihood 
when the elder Andersen was called to his fa- 
thers. And it was here, says the son in his au- 
tobiography, that “an old woman, who rinsed 
clothes in the river, told me that the Chinese 
Empire was situated straight under the very 
river of Odense, and I did not find it impossible 








THE MARKET SQUARE OF ODENSE. 


at all that a Chinese prince, some moonlight 
night when I was sitting there, might dig him- 
self through the earth up to us.” 

The house in which Andersen was born was 
torn down shortly after his birth. The poet 
never had any recollection of the place. But 
the building that now bears the tablet in his 
honor is identified with his early life up to the 
time when he started away from home to seek 
his fame and fortune. Here it was that his 
imagination conceived “The Snow Queen.” “By 
means of a ladder,” he tells in “The Story of 











HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


My Life,” “it was possible to go out on the roof, 
where, in the gutter between it and the neigh- 
bor’s house, there stood a chest filled with soil, 
my mother’s sole garden, where she grew her 
vegetables. In my story that garden still blooms.” 
A stone’s-throw from the house stands the 
House of Correction, which Andersen incorpo- 
rated in many of his stories. Farther down, 
fronting the river, is the bishop’s garden, with 
the ecclesiatical residence, just as it appeared ° 
when the poor boy watched it longingly from the 
bank of the stream, opposite. Years afterward, 
when the Odensians paid their tribute to his 
world-wide fame, he was to be the guest ef honor 
of the bishop in this very place. That was the 
hour when, as he says, “I was to fulfill the 
prophecy which the old woman made to my 
mother when, as a boy, I left my birthplace. 
Odense should indeed be illuminated for me.” 
The eternal democracy of humanity decreed 
that Odense, the most patrician city in Denmark, 
should become known to the world because of 
the genius of one most lowly born. <A fascinat- 
ing literature has sprung from the historical 
records touching the place as a church center. 
Down through the centuries that followed the 
founding of the city, the origin of which can be 
traced as far back as the year 987, chivalry and 
conquest were the two predominating traits of 
Odense. The splendid Church of St. Canute 
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was erected in memory of the martyr-king who 
conquered England, and later met his death in 
the old wooden church of St. Alban. 

The history of St. Canute’s Church, no less 
than the magnificent interior of the structure, 
must have produced a lasting impression on a 
mind so flexibly attuned as Andersen’s. The 
unbounded religious sentiment, so noticeable in 
many of his writings, undoubtedly owes , its 
presence to the grandeur of the edifice, as it was 
the outward expression of the religion of the 
country. Assuredly, his boyish ear must have 
caught the poetry of each mellifluous tolling as 
the bells rang forth their messages of joy and 
sadness. To the lad who lived and dreamed in 
the shadow of the medieval structure, St. Ca- 
nute’s Church became as a daily lesson in that 
schooling that no master can control. Through 
many of his most famous stories there runs the 
echo of unconscious allusion to the great Gothic 
structure on St. Albani Square. 

While the spirit of religion had a firm grasp 
on everything in the life of Andersen, his rev- 
erence did not prevent him from letting loose 
his fanciful imagination whenever the mood in- 
spired him to hitting right and left. No litera- 
ture ever earned the name of pure fancy to a 
greater extent than that which he gave forth ; 
yet truth distinguished was its proper title. In 
«The Emperor's New Clothes,” for instance, 
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satire throws every conventionality to the winds, 
and this in the face of the fact that Andersen 
himself was considerably of a hero-worshiper. 
But the duty came to him to unhorse syco- 
phaney, and in order to do this effectively he 
had to assail royalty itself. 

It would be asking too much of the average 
reader of the present day to have him listen to a 
recital of what Hans Christian Andersen has writ- 
ten. Biographies without number have appeared 
from time to time; his stories are available in 
every bookstore, in every library, from one end 
of the world to the other. Since it has become 
the fashion, however, to make the century-mark 
a moment for retrospection, the writer ventures 
to say that the work of Andersen has done as 
much for humanity as that of any other literary 
man of his time, irrespective of country and na- 
tionality. As the children’s Shakespeare, he 
knew how to enter into the kingdom of the ju- 
venile, and bring forth a treasure-trove of tru- 
isms that have stood many a man and woman in 
good stead. In his « Picture Book Without Pic- 
tures,” besides, the artistic scheme is such as to 
appeal to the most esthetic sense. The pig- 
ments that went into the making of this and 
others of his works were nature's true colors, and 
those that life produce. “Truth Tales” might 
well be the proper title for the stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen. 








THE SCENE OF ANDERSEN’S ‘‘ THE BELL’S HOLLOW.” 
































THE CRISIS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


BY DR. M. 


BAUMFELD. 


(American correspondent of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse.) 





ROM time to time 
reports appear in 
the American newspa- 
pers that the Emperor 
of Austria intends to 
retire because he has 
become weary of fight- 
ingagainst the frequent 
crises which are be- 
lieved to be undermin- 
ing the Hapsburg mon- 
archy. No one who 
knows Francis Joseph, 
the monarch, will put 
much faith in these re- 
ports. Those who are 
unfamiliar with the sit- 
uation in the dual mon- 
archy, who again and 
again hear of the enor- 
mous difficulties and 
problems which are pil- 
ing up before this old 
man of seventy-five, 
whose entire life has 
been a real tragedy, 
full of the bitterest suf- 
ferings, will readily 
comprehend the desire 
to end all this by one 
simple act to insure for 
himself for his last 
years in some secluded 
spot that bit of joy 
which may still be al- 
lotted to him. Hence 
these are entirely log- 
ical rumors. It must 
not be forgotten, how- “e 
ever, that Francis Jo- 
seph, with full right, 
will go down in history 




















as the most untiring, 
and dutiful of emper- 
ors, and that to-day he 
is even less inclined than ever to shirk his duties. 

In foreign countries there seems to be little 
comprehension of the important fact of his thor- 


oughly active participation in the government. 


Constitutional in the best sense of the word, it 


FRANCIS JOSEPH I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND KING OF HUNGARY. 


is ultimately his will by which the empire is gov- 
erned. It can be stated that his ministers have 
become accustomed to be freely subservient to 
his will in the most difficult situations. This 
naturally arises from two facts. First, there is 
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his experience of nearly sixty years as monarch, 
an experience which only a fool would under- 
value. To be an excellent monarch it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to be an ingenious statesman. 
The art of government can be learned, as can 
any other, by any one with but mediocre endow- 
ments. There is, however, this distinction, that, 
with the undeniably business-like turn which 
this art to-day has taken, experience is an unsur- 
passable teacher. No wonder, therefore, that 
even self-conscious ministers do not hesitate to 
acknowledge the infinite superiority of this mon- 
arch, who represents so important an epoch in 
history as regards his broad-featured power of 
perception and his acuteness of grasp in diffi- 
cult situations. Equipped with a marvelous 
memory, always accustomed to be ruler not only 
in word but in action, familiar with the small- 
est, most obscure details of the governmental 
machinery whose secrets are being carefully 
guarded in the state archives, Francis Joseph 
must, beyond a doubt, be characterized as one 
of the best and most reliable connoisseurs of the 
intricate conditions of his empire. 

His absolutely impersonal sense of justice, 
the honest good will which he so uniformly be- 
stows upon his subjects, however, are of even 
greater importance than this experience. Pos- 
sibly it is the emperor alone who, throughout the 
entire years of his rule, has inwardly clung to 
the idea of a just distribution of power to all the 
component nations thereto entitled. If, out of 
the present crises, the idea of a settlement, which 
even to-day cannot be considered improbable, 
between nation and nation and not between pol- 
itician and politician should prove itself a suc- 
cessful expedient, it may positively be stated 
that, with it, Francis Joseph’s fundamental idea 
of government will celebrate its greatest triumph. 
For, judging from his entire character, he is 
mediator for the empire, an honest arbitrator in 
the highest sense of the word. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SUCCESSION. 


In addition to these political motives, personal 
ones come into consideration in the question of 
a possible resignation, which, to be sure, are 
political in a further sense. By the death of the 
crown prince, Rudolph, a most difficult situation 
has arisen. The difficulties of this situation have 
considerably increased since the presumptive 
heir to the empire, the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, made the morganatic love marriage with 
the Princess Hohenberg, formerly Countess Cho- 
tek. Much as we may honor the man for this 
‘marriage, he thereby increased the difficulties of 
the critical situation arising from his successor- 
ship to the throne.. The empire of Austria will 
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on his accession receive an emperor, but no em- 
press. This emperor will have a wife whom he 
dearly loves, but whose equivocal position will 
give rise to no end of painful considerations, 
memories, and feelings. Moreover, the Princess 
Hohenberg is a woman whose ambition, regard- 
less of imperial renouncements and imperial 
regulations, is centered on this one thing,—a 
crown to which she can never attain; a woman 
of energetic cleverness, with strong political in- 
clinations, and entirely of that type of whose art 
in intrigue Bismarck so often bitterly complained. 
Many claim that it was solely by her political 
cleverness that she captured her husband, for 
the countess has but few physical attractions. 

The Archduke and heir-apparent then over- 
came the difficult obstacles and gained the sanc- 
tion of his imperial uncle for this marriage, to 
which the so-called higher public reason was so 
strongly opposed. This opposition would per- 
haps have been crowned with success if Count- 
ess Chotek had not been considered such a faith- 
ful daughter of the Church. In order to insure 
her assistance for the future, the Church ex- 
erted its all-powerful influence in her behalf. 

The Princess Hohenberg, however, is not only 
decidedly Clerical, but also a fervently patriotic 
Czech in her sentiments. By birth and blood 
relationship closely connected with several of 
the most powerful families of the Bohemian 
nobility, she naturally looks to these not only 
for support, but also as valuable aids in further- 
ing her ambition. In this connection it should 
not be forgotten that the Emperor of Austria is, 
at the same time, King of Bohemia, although 
Francis Joseph, to the disappointment of the 
Czechs, has always declined to be crowned as 
such in Prague. Francis Ferdinand will per- 
haps not have such strong constitutional feel- 
ings. Perhaps he will not seriously consider 
the joint interests of the empire’s politics when 
(which will undoubtedly be the case) his wife 
will persuade him that no imperial house-laws 
and no renunciations can prevent her being 
crowned with him Queen of Bohemia. That 
would be one crown. Even the other, far more 
resplendent,—that of the sacred Saint Stephan 
of Hungary,—the shrewd princess may one day 
succeed in placing on her head. The Magyar 
parties which have made entire separation from 
Austria their principal idea have all along con- 
tended that, neither the laws of the house of 
Hapsburg nor the Archduke’s solemn renuncia- 
tion of all claims to the crown by the chil- 
dren of his marriage with the Countess Cho- 
tek can prevent Hungary from acknowledging 
her as their lawful queen, and crowning her 
as such. 
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ARCHDUKE FERDINAND, HEIR TO THE THRONE. 


No one can deny that the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand has an absolutely honest nature, even 
an impetuous candor which people standing so 
near the throne are hardly privileged to show. 
He completely ignores, as he has frequently 
proved, court traditions, and gives entirely un- 
concealed expression to his sympathies, and even 
more to his antipathies. Therein lies great dan- 
ger for a monarch who, in the fullest sense of 
the word, must act in as strictly a constitutional 
manner as must the Emperor of Austria-Hun- 
gary. This is, moreover, further peril for so 
impulsive and self-conscious a nature as is that 
of Francis Ferdinand. There was a time when, 
for two reasons, his accession to the throne was 
not seriously considered. It was supposed that, 
from personal motives, as well as in the interest 
of his country, he would desire to avoid the dif- 
ficulties for himself as well as for the empire 
which must inevitably arise from his marriage. 
Moreover, he has become heir tothe enormous for- 
tunes of the house of Modena-Este, which inher- 
itance would pass over to his brother, Otto, upon 
Francis’ ascension to the throne. For a long 
time it, was considered possible that he would 
renounce his rights to the throne in favor of the 
oldest son of this brother, the young Archduke 
Carl. It was held that Francis Ferdinand, 
who has never been credited either with great 
talents or with particular ambition, did not covet 
the thorny power which the throne of Austria- 
Hungary offers to day. 

But this notion proved to be a mistake, with 
very serious consequences. The Archduke tried 
by all methods, good and bad, to remove these 
doubts, and undertook with conspicuous stub- 
bornness to destroy the myths regarding his per- 
sonal passivity in this question. He developed 
great activity, and this, too, in a good and bad 
sense. He endeavored, with admirable ardor, 
to make up all that had been neglected in his 
education in preparation for the highest dignity. 
In his riper years he became an industrious, seri- 
ous student, who, in a comparatively short time, 
had perfectly mastered different foreign lan- 
guages, all laws and political sciences, and those 
higher diplomatic questions which are indispen- 
sable to a modern monarch. Persons who have 
come near to him as instructors have repeatedly 
spoken to me of his intelligence, his power of 
perception, but also of his stubbornness of per- 
sonal opinion, his ambition, his strong, quick 
temperament. He will most certainly be an un- 
relenting hater, and a man who will be most 
careful not to relinquish one particle of his law- 
ful rights. The same opinion I have heard from 
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experienced generals, who relate with astonish- 
ment that, as a soldier, Francis Ferdinand stands 
much above the average, but that even in that 
capacity his impetuosity causes him to be abso- 
lutely unrestrainable. In a word, the develop- 
ment of this generally underrated man into a 
strong personality is to-day universally acknowl- 
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edged. But think of the problems which will 
confront him when he ascends the throne ! 

It is not only useless but senseless to attempt 
to deny or even mitigate the seriousness of the 
conditions at present existing in the dual mon- 
archy. A combination of crises of all kinds has 
arisen, sparing not even the foundation of the 
empire’s existence. These crises seem to be con- 
stantly and intensely combining into one single, 
unsurmountable one. It is difficult in the lim- 
ited space at my disposal to explain these crises 
in all their complexity. In Austria the principal 
question is one of nationality, particularly the 
relations between the Germans and the Czechs 
in Bohemia, which has brought about a complete 
standstill of the parliamentary government. Par- 
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liament has been repeatedly dissolved. During 
the interim, administration has been based prin- 
cipally upon the emergency clause embodied in 
paragraph 14 of the fundamental law of the em- 
pire, which stipulates that when Parliament is not 
in session, and the needs of the state demand it, 
urgent laws may be provisionally passed by the 
government with a view to their ultimate ratifi- 
cation by the Diet. Most of the statesmen whom 
Austria has at present in her service have ex- 
hausted their resources in these attempts to bring 
about ultimate ratification by the Parliament. 
By means of the so-called “ obstruction” tactics, 
which enable even a small minority to prevent 
the majority from carrying through its motions, 
the Germans and the Czechs have alternately 
suspended the actions of the Parliament. In 
this way they actually permitted absolute rule, 
which was compeiled to make the most important 
decisions without any consideration for the rights 
to which the people are entitled. It is an ex- 
traordinary proof of the genuine ability of the 
Austrian officials that, during this time of extra- 
parliamentary government, a series of equally 
important as well as progressive laws could be 
passed. It should also be emphasized that, in 
spite of the serious political crises in the empire, 
economic and industrial progress of all kinds has 
been brought about. It is, however, impossible 
for an empire to be ruled for any considerable 
length of time by an emergency government. 
The Ausgleich with Hungary, as well as the 
negotiation of the new commercial treaties, ab- 
solutely demand parliamentary action. 


HUNGARY DOES NOT DEMAND SEPARATION, 


The situation in the dual monarchy has been 
aggravated to a very considerable degree by the 
recent elections in Hungary, which, to the gen- 
eral surprise, resulted in so overwhelming a 
victory for the Opposition. The Liberal party, 
which has been in power for many years, sud- 
denly finds itself overwhelmed and defeated. 
This is the first time in Hungary that, through 
election results, a cabinet has been compelled to 
retire, as was the case with the Tisza ministry. 
Now, however, it is a question of a complete 
change of system. The victorious party is the in- 
dependent one, which is devoting all its energy 
to the execution of its programme of a commer- 
cial and partially political separation from Aus- 
tria. I wish to emphasize the fact that this is 
not a question of a formal separation of the em- 
pire. While discussing this question I will quote 
from avery competent expert, Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi, one of the most successful leaders of the 
Opposition. During his stay here in the United 


States, in the fall of the past year, in an address 
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delivered at the Art and Science Congress, held 
at St. Louis, on the juridical nature of the rela- 
tions between Austria and Hungary, the former 
president of the Hungarian Parliament declared : 


I should not like to be misunderstood. My strong 
insistence, my whole country’s strong insistence, on her 
national independence does not in the least imply a will 
—or a wish—to break away from Austria. We mean to 
keep faith with the reigning dynasty. No nation in its 
dominions is more absolutely certain in that respect. 
We mean loyally to fulfill our compact of mutual de- 
fense with Austria. In a word, what our forefathers 
agreed to as being obligations freely accepted by Hun. 
gary we mean to adhere to, as honest men should. All 
we want is that equal faith should be kept with us, that 
those equally binding enactments of the ‘Pragmatic 
Sanction,” which make Hungary secure of her independ- 
ence as a sovereign nation, as a kingdom,—nulli alio 
regno vel populo subditum, as the law of 1791 puts it,— 
should be fulfilled with equal loyalty. 


Francis Kossuth, the leader of the Independ- 
ence party, has also assured the world, not only 
of his loyalty to the imperial house, but also of 
his great faith in its ruling abilities. It was an 
event of far-reaching historical importance when 
the son of the man who had declared all rights 
of the Hapsburg house annulled was received 
by the same Emperor, Francis Joseph, against 
whom all this enmity had been directed. It is 
characteristic of the sense of duty of this mon- 
arch that he did not hesitate for one moment to 
receive the son of his most dangerous enemy 
when, through what was, doubtless, a demon- 
stration of confidence on the part of the Hunga- 
rian people, he came as the bearer of their wishes. 

The famous Ausgleich, or, in English, “com- 
promise,” between the two powers, Austria and 
Hungary, can be primarily considered a creation 
of the’ Hungarian statesman, Deak. After a 
long and painful study of all existing old Hun- 
garian laws, and with the strictest adherence to 
all the privileges conferred on this nation by its 
former rulers, he succeeded in making a treaty 
which to this day forms the basis of the relations 
between Austria and Hungary. This compro- 
mise is embodied in the law of the year 1867. 
This law primarily repeats the most important 
principles of the historic «‘ Pragmatic Sanction,” 
through which the question of hereditary rights 
issettled. Since the year 1686, hereditary right 
to the Hungarian crown has been conferred on 
its male lineage. Charles VI., who had but one 
daughter, afterward Empress Maria Theresa, 
succeeded, in 1723, in enforcing the acceptance 
of that law in Austria and Hungary which, under 
the name of “ Pragmatic Sanction,” insures the 
hereditary right also to the female descendants. 

Furthermore, by the Compromise of 1867 the 
right is granted to the people of Austria and 


























THE CRISIS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Baron Gautch von Frankenthurn (Aus- 
trian). The recently chosen Austro- 
Hungarian premier. 


Count A. M. A. Goluchowski (Pole). 
Privy-councilor and minister of for- 
eign affairs for Austriaand Hungary. 





Count Albert Apponyi (Hungarian). 
Former president of the Hungarian 
Lower House. 


THREE EMINENT AUSTRIAN STATESMEN OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES. 


Ilungary to have control over their own respec- 
tive governmental functions. It secures the or- 
ganization of those branches of administration 
which control the common affairs of both coun- 
tries. Legislation in foreign and military af- 
fairs, such as assenting to international treaties, 
framing laws on the conditions of military ser- 
vice, on recruiting, etc., is expressly reserved to 
the independent action of both legislatures, 
which are, however, expected to agree on these 
matters. To provide for these common affairs, 
three common departments of ministry exist,— 
foreign affairs, finance, and war. The expenses 
of these departments are jointly to be borne by 
hoth countries, and both countries are to have 
equal control over them. Their financial rela- 
tions were settled as follows : common expenses 
are to be met from the income through customs, 
70 per cent. of the balance to be borne by Aus- 
tria and 30 per cent. by Hungary. During the 
last few years, owing to new, careful calcula- 
tions, this proportion has been changed by 3 
per cent. in Austria’s favor. The compromise, 
as a whole, was to be agreed upon for ten years 
at a time, but through negotiations thereby ne- 
cessitated between the two countries, the possi- 
bility of changes was expressly provided for. 
Finally, a common treaty of customs and com- 
merce has been concluded. The question of 
title was settled. The monarch was henceforth 
to be called Emperor of Austria, King of Hun- 


gary, and the monarchy the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. In the very roughest outline these are 
the contents of that compromise, the continuance 
of which is now endangered by the last victory 
of the Independent party in Hungary. Since 
the year 1868 the compromise has undergone 
repeated and extensive changes, even in regard 
to military questions, which are particularly 
near to the heart of the Emperor, who is an en- 
thusiastic and experienced soldier. 

Though the Emperor seems decidedly opposed, 
even at this date, to those demands of the Hun- 
garian radical party which pertain to the re- 
placing of the German language (up to the pres- 
ent time the sole official one for the entire army) 
by the Hungarian for those regiments stationed 
in Hungary, the radicals also demand that the 
Hungarian flag shall take the place of the im- 
perial one, the Hungarian hymn that of the im- 
perial. The great struggle, whether it should 
be «imperial-royal ” or «imperial and royal,” is 
ended. The Hungarians have won the *“ and,” 
have been given their own court dignitaries, and 
the Emperor of Austria resides in Budapest for 
a considerable length of time each year as King 
of Hungary. All these were concessions which 
could readily be made without ceding one par- 
ticle of the idea of a joint empire. They did 
not stop here. The movement for a complete 
separation was again and again brought into the 
army, which, for political and practical reasons, 
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should remain completely uninfluenced by these 
questions. Every intelligent Hungarian,—above 
all, every one who has been a soldier,—must 
realize that the demand for different languages 
of command in a joint army is not only theoret- 
ically impossible, but, if practically adopted, 
would doubtless lead to catastrophes. It may 
be stated that in the Austro-Hungarian army, 
reorganized according to the newest and best 
principles, this language question is the only 
weak point which might influence the position 
of the nation as one of the world-powers. 


THE MONARCHY WILL NOT BREAK UP. 


Commercial separation cannot be concluded 
before the year 1907, for until then by covenant 
the existing relations must remain. It is sought 
to procure a prolongation of this term until 1912, 
particularly in view of the recent new treaties 
of commerce made with Germany. What course 
may then be adopted hardly permits of a dis- 
cussion at the present writing. In this connec- 
tion it might be well, particularly in foreign 
countries, to impartially judge these events. At 
present Hungary sends about 73 per cent. of its 
total products to Austria, whereas Austria sends 
but 57 per cent. to Hungary. Without a doubt 
Hungary risks and loses more in case of a com- 
mercial separation than Austria, especially in view 
of the fact that it is essentially an agricultural 
state, and its industries, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, have been artificially created through gov- 
ernmental concessions and support, might barely 
be able to meet the needs of the country.  In- 
fluential men, who are thoroughly versed in 
economic affairs, claim that it would have been 
greatly to the interest of Austria had the first 
steps for a commercial separation been taken 
long ago. However, if we examine the situa- 
tion, we readily come to the conclusion that even 
a partial abandonment of the Compromise of 
1867 is far from being as great a catastrophe as 
is claimed by those who are least in touch with 
the real situation. The two portions of this em- 
pire are so dependent upon each other that a 
complete annulment of the existing community 
on duty interests could but be replaced by new 
arrangements probably differing very little from 
the present ones. 

To deduce from these conditions, as is fre- 
quently done, a neéessary dissolution of the 
monarchy of Hapsburg would be to ignore the 
very necessity for its existence. The idea of a 
dissolution, repeatedly expressed in foreign news- 
papers, may be dismissed as being utterly un- 
tenable. The German provinces of the Alpine 
country, as well as German Bohemia, are usual- 
ly assigned to the German Empire. Any one 
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even partially familiar with inner political con- 
ditions in Germany must realize that the men 
at the helm of that empire will be extremely re- 
luctant to admit so many millions of Catho- 
lics, and thereby deprive the dominant Prot- 
estant party of its overwhelming influence. 
Equally unfounded are the theories that the 
Slavic races of Austria will be linked to those 
of Russia. or that there will be a new kingdom 
Poland, of which Galicia will be the principal 
constituent. The most radical Hungarian can 
hardly cherish the ambition for a completely in- 
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dependent kingdom of Hungary. At best this 
could be but a power of second, or even third, 
rank. Furthermore, such a kingdom would at 
once be confronted by all the difficulties which 
would be presented by the Roumanians, Croats, 
Servians, and Slavs of Hungary hitherto success- 
fully suppressed by the Magyars. 

In the limited space at my command it is im- 
possible to enter into a discussion of the politi- 
cal rank taken by the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
among the world-powers as viewed in the light 
of the Triple Alliance and the last treaties 
with Russia. I can but call attention to the 
famous dictum that, in the interests of universal 
peace, this monarchy would have to be created 
were it not already in existence. 





























PRESIDENT ALDERMAN, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM P. TRENT. 


T= approaching inauguration on April 13, 

Jefferson’s birthday, of the first president 
of Jefferson’s university is an event that must 
interest all admirers of our greatest political and, 
one might almost add, educational idealist, much 
more all who have any knowledge of the past 
and present of that University of Virginia, the 
founding of which was the chief employment of 
Jefferson's later years. The event possesses much 
significance also to those who have watched with 
sympathetic admiration the career of Dr. Edwin 
Anderson Alderman, to whose direction the for- 
tunes of the university have been committed, as 
well as to the increasing number of men and 
women who are devoting their labor and their 
wealth to fostering the educational resources and 
activities of the New South. Finally, the student 
of the history of American educational methods 
will doubtless see in Dr. Alderman’s inauguration 
a fresh proof of the fact that the modern college 
president,—an incarnation of executive ability, 
devoted to the service of education, practically 
unknown in any other country,—has become an 
integral factor of our educational system. Even 
the University of Virginia, so long, under its 
chairmen of the faculty, faithful to its founder's 
prejudices against the concentration of executive 
power in the hands of an individual, has been 
forced by pressure from within and from without 
to align itself with its sister universities in this 
essential feature of educational government ; and 
in this fact many will see another step in the 
slow but certain nationalizing of the South, as 
well as an indication that in the future the Uni- 
versity of Virginia will be widely known as a 
national institution of high standing. 

It is needless to say that in a short article like 
the present none of these reasons for regarding 
Dr. Alderman’s inauguration as an event of 
much significance can be dwelt upon at any 
length. It would be interesting to discuss Jef.- 
ferson’s educational ideals, to say something 
about the unique history, the wide influence in the 
South, and the promising present status of the 
University of Virginia, to enlarge upon the truly 
magnificent prospects for educational progress 
in the South that are unfolding before the eyes 
of patriotic Americans. It must suffice to say 
that, were Jefferson living to-day, he would prob- 
ably acquiesce more heartily in the experiment 


of intrusting the University of Virginia to the 
care of a competent president than he did in 
1826, when William Wirt was elected to the office 
which that eloquent lawyer declined to fill. It 
would be unfair not to add that, whatever may 
have been the attitude of the faculty of the 
university in the remote and in the more recent 
past with regard to the proposal to place a presi- 
dent at their head, it seems clear that two or 
three years before the election of President 
Alderman the faculty put themselves on record 
as advocating the creation of the new office, and 
that they welcomed heartily to the post the man 
whom the board of visitors some months ago 
elected to fill it. A slight sketch of Dr. Alder- 
man’s career should suffice to explain why, 
having brought themselves to view with equa- 
nimity the new office, the faculty should have 
greeted cordially and hopefully the new officer. 


CHAMPION OF THE SOUTHERN FREE SCHOOL. 


Edwin Anderson Alderman was born in Wil- 
mington, N. C., on May 15, 1861. He got his 
main training for college at a Virginia school, 
which means that he came somewhat under the 
influence of the institution over which he now 
presides; but he took his college course at the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, 
where he graduated as a bachelor of philosophy 
in 1882. He at once began teaching, and in two 
years he was made superintendent of the schools 
of the town of Goldsboro. This position gave 
him practical proof of a fact which had doubt- 
less become clear to him through his study of 
the history of education and his observation of 
his own people,—to wit, that North Carolina and 
the South were to be lifted from the slough 
in which the period of Reconstruction had left 
them to material and spiritual prosperity mainly 
through the agency of a truly popular education. 
It was his fight for the extension of a system of 
good free schools supported by local taxation 
that made Dr. Alderman, just as truly as his de- 
votion, intelligence, and oratorical ability made 
the fight as much of a success as it could have 
been under the circumstances. With his friend, 
Dr. Charles Duncan Melver, he spoke in hamlet 
and town and city throughout the State, con- 
ducted teachers’ institutes in nearly every county, 
wrote and lectured on educational topics, pressed 
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his ideas home in personal talks with farmers 
and tradesmen, lawyersand legislators,—in short, 
conducted a true crusade, none the less romantic 
because it may never be celebrated in fiction or 
in song, a crusade that has been oftener attempt- 
ed with fair success in the South than outside 
friends of that non-self-advertising section are 
perhaps aware of. This local work was the best 
possible basis for Dr. Alderman’s career, because 
it not only brought him in contact with all the 
elements of his native State, but also caused him 
to gain the sympathy and support of the leaders 
of the new education both in the rest of the 
South and in the nation at large. In the years 
that have followed he has never let go his hold 
upon the confidence of the South or his grasp of 
Southern conditions; yet at the same time he 
has never allowed his absorption in State and 
sectional problems of education to limit his in- 
terest in other matters of concern to the citizen 
or in the affairs of America asa whole. He will 
make all the more successful Virginian because 
in his formative years he was so loyal a North 
Carolinian, so broad-minded a Southerner, so true 
an American. ‘ 


AS UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR AND PRESIDENT. 


While Dr. Alderman was thus laboring as an 
educational pioneer and thus developing as @ man 
and as a citizen, he was also, as was natural, be- 
ing advanced from position to position of increas- 
ing importance. In 1886, he was chosen to be 
president of the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly ; from 1889 to 1892 he served as assistant 
superintendent of public education for the State. 
In the latter year he became professor of history 
in the State Normal and Industrial College at 
Greensboro, and shortly afterward he was trans- 
ferred to his a/ma mater, the University of North 
Carolina, as professor of the history and philoso- 
phy of education. His holding these two chairs 
for a period of four years when he was just 
turned thirty must have been an important factor 
in Dr. Alderman’s development. It gave him an 
opportunity to formulate the views of life gained 
during the years when he was going up and down 
the State in his educational crusade ; it broad- 
ened and deepened his culture by concentrating 
his mind upon two great and interrelated fields 
of inquiry, by allowing him to indulge his taste 
for reading, by bringing him in intimate con- 
tact with a picked body of students and teach- 
ers. How well he improved these opportunities 
is shown by the fact that in 1896 he was unani- 
mously chosen president of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Another period of four years followed, during 
which Dr. Alderman’s reputation as an orator 


and an educational leader increased both at 
home and abroad. It was a period of great 
confusion in State politics, yet he managed to 
alienate not a single faction from the university, 
—surely a signal proof of his tact. The insti- 
tution grew in numbers, in influence, and in 
material resources, and faculty and students, 
according to competent testimony, became more 
and more conscious of a common unity of pur- 
pose. It was not surprising, therefore, that in the 
spring of 1900, after the death of Col. William 
Preston Johnston, the trustees of ‘Tulane Uni- 
versity, at New Orleans, should have called Dr. 
Alderman to the vacant presidency of their well- 
endowed institution. 


AN ORATOR OF NATIONAL REPUTE. 


He accepted the call, and entered upon an- 
other four years’ period of usefulness. What 
secret relation exists between his career and 
that mystic number may be left to the consider- 
ation, or rather to the contemplation, of those 
versed in occult matters ; it is more to our pur- 
pose to emphasize the fact that, as at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Dr. Alderman’s four 
years of presidency meant progress and unifica- 
tion for the institution under his care. He is 
reported to have liberalized the programme of 
studies, to have quickened the corporate life of 
the students, and to have done much to awaken 
the interest of the citizens of New Orleans to 
the importance of the university, not merely as 
a group of handsome buildings occupied by an 
earnest body of scholars and students, but as a 
true center for the intellectual life of the entire 
city. While thus active in his local duties, 
President Alderman was no less alive than he 
had always been to his responsibilities as a rep- 
resentative of the South in the educational life 
of the nation. He spoke frequently in the 
North, gaining special applause for his speeches 
at the installation banquet to President Butler 
and at the ceremonies attendant on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Johns Hop- 
kins University. He also entered heartily into 
the work of the Southern Education Board, be- 
coming director of its efforts in the Southwest 
and winning the warm respect and affection of 
his colleagues in that important enterprise. 
Thus, when, in 1904, he accepted the call to be 
the first president of the most widely influential 
university in the South, he entered upon his task 
as a speaker of national reputation, a trained 
college executive, and a molder of educational 
opinion. His standing as a representative South- 
erner has been recognized by President Roose- 
velt, who has consulted him in matters of im- 
portance,— one among many signs that the 
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unfortunate chasm that so long separated Amer. 
ican politics and American scholarship is being 
bridged over. 

This brief sketch, based upon printed and 
oral appreciations of President Alderman’s char- 
acter and work which seem thoroughly genuine 
in their spontaneity, may perhaps suffice to 1n- 
dicate the line of reasoning followed by those 
who prophesy for him a brilliant career as the 
executive head of the University of Virginia. 
Those who have met President Alderman in 
private life, those who have read his utterances 
on educational matters,—for, although not a pro- 
fessional author, he knows how to wield his pen,— 
and, above all, those who have been charmed by 
the good sense, hearty humor, and sympathetic 
qualities that mark his eloquence, have grounds 


for their belief in his future that transcend 
formal reasons, and are perhaps more convincing 
because more contagious. At the approaching 
inauguration ceremonies these friends and ad- 
mirers of the new president will join with chosen 
alumni of the University of Virginia to express 
their confidence in the man, in the institution, 
and in the future of education in the South and 
in the nation. President Aiderman has the 
opportunity of extending the limits of the uni- 
versity’s work while preserving that tradition 
of faithful, single-hearted labor in the pursuit 
of knowledge which has been the crowning 
glory of the institution founded by the most 
alert-minded of all our Presidents. It is a great 
opportunity, which, if seized, will give us a na- 
tional university of modern type in the South. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S UNIVERSITY. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES W. KENT. 


(Of the University of Virginia.) 


HE recital of this story of the University of 
Virginia, by happy accident, is begun on 
March 7, on the eightieth anniversary of its con- 
tinuous existence. The span is more than the 
threescore-and-ten of promised human life, but 
not longer than that allotted many a living man, 
who overlaps the entire history of this institu- 
tion. For an institution, then, it is still young, 
—in that period of lusty youth just entering 
upon its maturer development. Yet the story of 
this brief existence, however marred in the tell- 
ing, is not in itself uneventful or uninteresting. 


JEFFERSON'S EARLY PLANS. 


Preceding the day of its formal opening, 
March 7, 1825, t ere was a period of more than 
forty years during which the project for higher 
education was in the heart of the university’s 


great founder, Thomas Jefferson. The tenacity 
with which he held to his guiding idea, and the 
pertinacity with which, in the face of opposition 
and against hope, he fought. to realize his ideal, 
constitute the human element of suffering and 
self-sacrifice that hallow the foundations of this 
university. Of his long life the last forty years, 
crowded in part with public duties and craving 
in part well-earned repose, never dimmed his 
vision of that ideal. This persistency alone 
should endear the University of Virginia to all 
who respect philosophic foresight, tireless en- 
deavor, and achieved purpose. 


Certainly, as early as 1779, Jefferson had in 
mind the transformation of his own a/ma mater, 
William and Mary College, into a university, 
and later, in his developed scheme, he still ut- 
tered the hope, reiterated recently by President 
Roosevelt, and cherished by many loyal citizens, 
that somehow the nursery of statesmen, William 
and Mary, and the child of his old age might be 
bound together in some organic union. Not 
until 1800 is there any mention of an up-country 
university, but after that date he never reverts 
to his plan of reorganizing William and Mary. 
In 1803, Dupont de Nemours writes, at his re- 
quest, a plan for a Virginia university. This, 
with other schemes studied in foreign countries 
or prepared at his instance by well-known pub- 
licists, became the source from which afterward, 
with generous election, Jefferson chose these 
things best suited, as he said, «for us and now.” 


GENESIS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


In Charlottesville, the county seat of Albe- 
marle, and a village almost at the foot of the 
‘‘little mountain ” on which, about 1772, he had 
built his beautiful colonial house, the trustees of 
Albemarle Academy were duly appointed and 
incorporated. This was in the very year (1803) 
in which Jefferson was thinking of his univer- 
sity. Time passed, and the project for an 
academy seemed about to fail, when, in 1814, a 
new board of trustees, with Jefferson as the 
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quickening force, was appointed. This academy 
at once gave way to a more pretentious founda- 
tion, to be known as Central College. 

By another interesting coincidence, in the 
very year (1816) that Central College was estab- 


- lished by an act of the Virginia Assembly, the 


temper of these legislators was tried with refer- 
ence to the establishment of the university. 
This bill, in which the name University of 
Virginia first occurs, was defeated, but by so 
narrow a margin that one of its opponents 
moved that the bill be printed for the informa- 
tion of the people. The site of Central College 
was chosen, and the erection of one pavilion 
with flanking dormitories ordered begun. But 
this did not satisfy the friends of education, 
and the battle raged again in the legislative 
halls. Joseph Cabell, with unerring tact and 
chivalrous patience, led the contest, which his 
great friend and chieftain planned in long and 
adroit letters. The outcome of this protracted 
debate was the appointment of a commission to 
make a report as to the proposed university and 
its site. This commission assembled in a small 
hostelry in Rockfish Gap of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

There were twenty-one commissioners present 
on that opening August day in 1818,—among 
them Jefferson and Madison and many others 
bearing distinguished names. The first impor- 





THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


(Founder of the University of Virginia.) 


tant business was the choice of asite. The origi 
nal bill had named some place west of the Blue 
Ridge. Jefferson wanted it on the east side of 


MONTICELLO, JEFFERSON’S HOME, NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE. 
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that range. With arguments more ingenious 
than convincing, he established its healthfulness 
by producing an imposing list of octogenarians 
then resident near his home, and proved its 
centrality by diagrams and cardboard devices. 
Against its competitors, Staunton and Lexing- 
ton, the site of Central College readily won. 

The report of this commission was made the 
occasion of another legislative battle, but the 
University of Virginia was duly chartered, with 
the site of Central College named as its location, 
on January 25, 1819. This, then, is the natal 
day of the university, but Jefferson’s hope to 
see it opened in May was delusively optimistic. 
Six years were yet to pass before its doors were 
thrown open. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL TRIUMPH. 


In the meantime, the plans of Jefferson for its 
grounds and buildings were under execution. 
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Europe may be gathered from one of Ticknor’s 
letters, written in 1824. In this letter, after tell- 
ing of the situation of the University of Vir- 
ginia, “in the midst of 250 acres of land, high, 
healthy, and with noble prospects all around it,” 
he adds, «It has cost $250,000, and the thor- 
ough finish of every part of it and the beautiful 
architecture of the whole show, I think, that it 
has not cost too much. They have a mass of 
buildings more beautiful than anything archi- 
tectural in New England, and more appropriate 
to an university than can be found, perhaps, in 
the world.” 

Since that commendation was given wealth 
has flowed into the coffers of many universities, 
enabling them to erect splendid buildings and 
provide ample grounds. The growth here has 
not been so rapid, but all the improvements save 
two have been in keeping with Jefferson’s origi- 
nal buildings, so that in unity of architectural 
impression it still attracts 











generous praise. Not long 
ago an architect, to whom 
has been intrusted much uni- 
versity work, pronounced it 
the most harmonious educa- 
tional group in our country. 


AN IMPORTED FACULTY. 


If the opposition to the 
buildings because of their 
cost and character was large- 
ly confined to the State, the 
sending of a commissioner 
abroad to select a faculty 








THE BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, AS ERECTED IN ACCORDANCE 


WITH JEFFERSON’S PLANS. 


(From an old print.) 


In his own home, pronounced by a competent 
judge to be the best extant specimen of Ameri- 
can colonial architecture, he had shown his ar- 
tistic taste, but the people of his day were hardly 
prepared to value rightly the educational in- 
fluence of classic models or appreciate the expend- 
iture of funds upon what seemed to them so 
lavish a scale. Madison, in a letter to Jefferson, 
said, ‘One of the most popular objections to the 
institution, I find, is the expense added by what 
is calied the ornamental style of architecture.” 
No amount of censure could have prevented this 
careful attention to every architectural detail ; 
for these plans, drawn largely by himself, were 
almost as dear to Jefferson as his idea of a 
university. How favorably these buildings im- 
pressed an intelligent visitor well acquainted 
with university buildings in this country and 





gave rise to bitter national 
censure. The Boston Courier, 
with the Connecticut Journal, 
read “with indignation ” 
that the professors had been 
engaged in England, and adds that «Mr. Gil- 
mer [the commissioner] could have fully dis- 
charged his mission with half the trouble and 
expense by a short trip to New England.” 
«This sending of a commissioner to Europe to 
engage professors for a new university,” said 
the Philadelphia Guzette, is. we think. one of the 
greatest insults the American people have re- 
ceived.” Other papers acquainted with the ef- 
forts previously made to procure Cooper, Bow- 
ditch, and Ticknor, or more hospitable to 
imported savants, spoke with cordial commenda- 
tion of this departure. 

After many delays and dangers the English 
professors were on the ground, and without os- 
tentatious announcement or spectacular cere- 
monies, the university was opened on March 7, 
1825. 
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The original faculty was composed of Long, 
Key, Blaetterman, Bonnycastle, and Dunglison, 
imported from England, with Emmett and 
‘Tucker representing American scholarship. In 
the next year Lomax was elected professor of law. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM. 


But the course of the new university did not 
run smooth. The independence of the schools, 
the purely elective system, the severe written 
tests of thoroughness, and the democratic form 
of government were primal signs manual cut 
into its very being, but that high spirit of manly 
self-control now prevalent did not manifest itself 
in these early years. It was true then and now 
that students are assumed to be incapable of 
falsehood, and a student’s word is considered 
equivalent to his oath. In spite of this frank 
recognition of manliness, and the desire of the 
professors to accord every student this treat- 
ment, the new-found scholastic liberty was mis- 
apprehended. The American opposition to the 
English professors began to betray itself in petty 
misdemeanors which, accumulating and grow- 
ing, came to open rebellion during the first year 
of the university. This gave occasion for a 
splendid spectacle, when the members of the 
board of visitors called the students together, 
and with words of strong reproof made stronger 
appeals for more manly conduct. The love of 
truth was in evidence when one after the other 
of those guilty made his confession. This ap- 
peal for self-government was only temporarily 
effective then, but it gave the key to which in 
later years the life of the whole institution was 
attuned. 

A stricter government was attempted, but 
arbitrary and artificial provisions, notably one 
requiring the constant use of a uniform, were 
resented. This resentment, aggravated by un- 
wisdom in dealing with slight infractions of the 

















LOOKING DOWN THE COLONNADE. 





THE ROTUNDA, AS REBUILT AFTER THE FIRE OF 1895. 


law, so increased the tension that on November 
12, 1835, there took place a military rebellion of 
a somewhat serious nature. Students of like 
spirit celebrated the anniversary of this event 
for the next ten years. Gradually, nevertheless, 
the forces of manliness and truth were waxing 
so strong that in 1842, when Mr. Tucker pro- 
posed the honor system of conducting examina- 
tions, it at once met with cordial indorsement 
and received the potent support of public senti- 
ment. 

This honor system, rooted in the principle of 
self-government, ingrafted upon the university 
from the beginning, is now generally interpreted 
elsewhere to mean some sort of convention 
among students by which all who cheat on ex- 
aminations are to be expelled by the students 
themselves. The attempt is made to create arti- 
ficially this state of affairs by some faculty ac- 
tion or class resolution. The honor system here 
is not an enactment of a legislative body, nor a 
principle applicable to a single episode in a 
student’s life—the examination. It is a spirit 
permeating the whole student body and giving 
fineness of fiber and vigor of tone to academic 
life. It mightily reénforces the one practical 
rule of discipline the university knows,—namely, 
that every student must conduct himself as a 
gentleman. It is true that this system is inex- 
orable with any form of subterfuge, fraud, or 
falsity on examinations, and no mercy is shown 
by his fellows to the student who violates his 
word of honor, but the writer has known the 
same principle applied in other matters. The 
most recent manifestation of this spirit is most 
interesting and promising. A student who had 
been insulting in his demeanor to his landlady 
was, after a careful examination made into all 
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tions and filling them with 





THE ACADEMIC BUILDING, 


the circumstances, requested by his fellow stu- 
dents to leave the precincts of the university 
on the next train. This request had all the 
power of a categorical command from which no 
appeal would be taken. The university has no 
richer asset than the spirit of manly honor in 
its student life. 


A UNIVERSITY WITHOUT A HEAD. 


Mention was made above of the democratic 
form of government. Each school, as of An- 
cient Languages, Mathematics, etc., was a sepa- 
rate state, and the heads of these schoois in 
faculty assembled formed the sole federation. 
This body, the faculty, elected its presiding 
officer for a term of one year, and during that 
time he was the executive head of the institu- 
tion, but with no powers save those prescribed 
by the board of visitors or delegated to him by 
his colleagues. Before Jefferson’s death, his 
fellow members of the board, at a meeting which 
for some reason he did not attend, elected 
William Wirt professor of law and president of 
the university, but Jefferson dissented to the 
latter part of this action, putting in writing the 
reasons for his formal protest. Wirt’s declina- 
tion of the professorship settled the question of 
presidency, and the government by a chairman 
of the faculty, first appointed by his colleagues 
and later elected by the board of visitors and 
continued in office through consecutive years, 
remained in vogue until last year. 

Under this form of government,- unique in 
this country, but distinctly reflecting its demo- 
cratic spirit, the university made steady prog- 
ress in equipment and attendance, with no dimi- 
nution of self-devotion on the part of professors, 
and no relaxation of standards for the students. 
Her alumni were coming into important posi- 








such credit and distinction 
as to reflect honor upon the 
institution, of which the ulti- 
mate test is the men she makes. 
The influence of these men 
in all walks of life became a 
potent factor in Southern 
civilization, and the culture 
here obtained added to the 
social charm of that old ré- 
gime. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


The session of 1861 found 
about six hundred students 
in attendance, and for the 
first time since the military 
feature was given up years before we hear of 
military training. But this time, alas! it is 
not military training as a physical exercise or 
discipline, but as serious preparation for im- 
pending disaster. Two companies, the South- 
ern Guard and the Sons of Liberty, were 
formed, and, under efficient drill-masters, fast 
rounded into soldierly form. But the govern- 
ment they wished to serve would not receive 
them as organizations. Forced thus to disband, 
they scattered to various commands in various 
States, rising to positions of influence wherever 
they served. Thus they proved that university 
training fits for the offices of war, as their broth- 
ers had established this for the offices of peace. 
Of the alumni, four hundred and sixty-three 
fell victims in this dire and deplorable struggle. 

In spite, however, of the drain upon the stu- 
dent body in 1861, the session continued, and 
more noteworthy still is it that no session was 
lost in that war period. Those in whose hands 
lay the decision decreed that she should dis- 
charge her peaceful and pacific office. Within 
earshot of numerous bloody battlefields a small 
band of faithful professors, resisting the tempta- 
tion to active service at the front, remained 
quietly at their posts to instruct the less than 
threescore students that came each session. 

The university seemed to be aside from the 
path of great army movements, so that it was 
not until 1864 that any body of United States 
troops was in the neighborhood. In that year 
General Sheridan camped near it for several 
days, but “ finding it in active operation, doing 
its peaceful work in its old way, the general 
promptly placed a sufficient guard over it, under 
command of a gallant Michigan soldier, and 
not a particle of injury was done to it or its 
property.” 
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STUDENTS FROM MANY STATES. 


During the period from 1866 to 1875 the uni- 
versity’s fortunes were variable, and always suf- 
ficiently precarious to give her friends cause for 
anxiety, but she remained unswervingly faithful 
to her own high standards, with no thought of 
compromise for popularity, and grew steadily in 
reputation for the honesty and thoroughness of 
her work. As her distinguished alumnus, Dr. 
John A. Broadus, once put it, the very genius 
of the place was “Fear God, and work.” With 
the celebration of her semi-centennial in 1875 
there was a revival of interest in her welfare, 
but the changing conditions of the South, with 
the opening of other universities, made compe- 
tition sharper in a territory once largely her 
own and led to some decline in her numbers. 
Her merits, however, were commanding atten- 
tion and increasing respect, so that her tempo- 
rary loss in the Southern States was almost made 
good by the gain she was making in other quar- 
ters, where her alumni had become known. On 
her rolls were and are names from almost every 
State and from many foreign countries, while 
she has the unique distinction of being the only 
State institution with nearly half of its enroll- 
ment from other States. 


THE BURNING OF THE ROTUNDA. 


Hope was rapidly rising with growing success 
when a seeming disaster befell her. It was on 


a bright Sunday morning in October (27, 1895) - 
that fire was discovered in the upper end of a 
By noon 


long building annexed to the rotunda, 
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this annex was in ruins and the rotunda gutted, 
while the adjacent wings were badly damaged 
by dynamite. Never did the unquenchable spirit 
of the university assert itself more gallantly than 
in this crisis. On that Sunday afternoon, in an 
old-fashioned community where Sunday is care- 
fully observed, the faculty met, arranged a pro- 
visional schedule, and reapportioned the remain- 
ing lecture-rooms. On Monday every class was 
met as usual, and duties were performed without 
pause or repining. Out of this seeming disaster 
there came so much good, that, with the single 
exception of irreparable library losses, it would 
be difficult to find any respect in which the uni- 
versity did not profit by this fire. Within the 
next three years about $450,000 was expended 
in restoration, in equipment, and in adding the 
new buildings that now complete the quadrangle. 

It is not strange that this destructive fire, 
with the necessity it entailed of much outside 
work and enlarged executive duties, should have 
led again to the proposal to elect a president, 
but the faculty and alumni, wedded to the old 
and tried form of government, were not yet 
ready for the change, and so the projected 
action of the board was relinquished. In 1898, 
the new buildings were opened with appropriate 
ceremonies, including a thoughtful and encour- 
aging address by the Hon. James C. Carter, so 
lately passed to his reward. 


ELECTION OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT. 


In this restoration period of the university 
the progress was in many ways satisfactory, but 
the public as well as the authorities had become 
accustomed to the discussion 
as to the wisdom of chang- 
ing the old form of govern- 
ment to one in keeping with 
the demands of a more high- 
ly organized and active life. 
Finally, the visitors deter- 
mined upon this course, and 
bent its energies to its diffi- 
cult and delicate task. How 
well they solved their prob- 
lem in the election of Dr. Ed- 
win Anderson Alderman is 
known to all. Of this first 
president, who in Septem- 
ber last entered so earnestly 
upon his duties, and who will 
be formally installed on A pril 
13, 1905, more will be found 
elsewhere in this number of 
the Review oF Reviews. 

For the first time in the 
history of the University of 
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Virginia the number of students has in this 
first presidential year passed seven hundred, 
distributed among the academic departments 
of collegiate and graduate studies, and the pro- 
fessional departments of law, medicine, and en- 
gineering. The type of student has not ma- 
terially changed, except that in later years, 
and particularly in this session, there is a de- 
cided increase in the number of ambitious, self- 
helpful students who, on money earned, or bor- 
rowed, or made by honorable toil here, are bent 
on receiving an education. The students in 
general, without losing materially in that fine 
courtesy and somewhat courtly bearing, are ap- 
prehending more keenly the true dignity of all 
forms of labor and the respect due everywhere 
to the triumphant manliness of self-respecting 
toilers. This spirit is making it easier for men 
without means to help themselves by manual 
and menial labor without any loss of standing. 
Wealth has never counted for much here in 
fixing a man’s station. The man with $25,000 
or more a year has been known here to desire 
in vain the popularity of some man able to spend 
$300. But another advance has been made 
when the man spending $300 makes it in college 
by honest labor and yet holds his place among 
his fellows. 


TEACHING FORCE AND INCOME, 


For the present body of students the teaching 
force is too small. It has always been the pride 
and glory of this institution that all students 
come directly and immediately in personal con- 
tact with their professors. They are not turned 
over to inexperienced assistants. This plan of 
giving to the student the best energies of the 
professor is excellent, but it is costly of the pro- 
fessor’s time. By this may be explained the 
relative poverty in literary production of the 
faculty. Its members are all overworked. <As 
a matter of fact, the increase in professors has 
not kept pace proportionately with the increase 
in students. To-day the number of students is 
six times as large as in those earliest years, 
while the faculty is only three times as large. 
An increase in the teaching force is almost im- 
perative. 

But no expansion in subjects taught or in 
manning or equipping present departments can 
be undertaken without enlarged revenue. The 
annual budget shows an expenditure for all pur- 
poses of-about $150,000, with an income from 
all sources so near the same amount that it is 
guesswork whether there will be a small deficit 
or a meager surplus. Under these conditions, 


wise and liberal expansion to meet new and 
growing needs is impossible. 


The tone of the university was never finer. 
There is in the faculty a growing appreciation 
of the services due from any privileged institu- 
tion to all the people of whatever class and con- 
dition. This desire for service, the very breath 
and inspiration of the new president, will be 
efficiently developed and wisely guided. In all 
philanthropic and religious movements the stu- 
dents in large numbers show a disposition to 
share, so that the large services this secular in- 
stitution has rendered the Church and all good 
causes seem destined to be still larger. 


LEADERSHIP IN ATHLETICS. 


Alongside of this mental and moral growth 
may fittingly be placed the attention now paid 
to physical training. Success in athletic con- 
tests is hardly a satisfactory criterion, but Vir- 
ginia’s recognized leadership in her own terri- 
tory and her worthy contests with the best 
athletic organizations in the country tend to 
prove her care for manly exercise. The gym- 
nasium, the tennis courts, the golf links, the 
splendid athletic field, provide excellent oppor- 
tunity for exercise. Lacrosse, basket-ball, hand- 
ball, track athletics, and indoor contests are 
among the forms of exercise, while the beauty 
of the surrounding country has, from Poe’s day 
to this, been a constant lure to long rambles. 


PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


The intelligent reader might well pause, how- 
ever, to ask, ‘What, then, are the distinctive 
features of the University of Virginia at pres- 
ent?” Many of them, due to its far-brought 
traditions, its scholastic atmosphere, and its per- 
vading spirit, cannot be listed in easy phrases, 
but there are several that may readily be noted. 

First, the length of session is unusual. It is 
a nine months’ session, calculated to the day, 
and in these months each week holds six,—not 
five,—full working days. There are no half- 
holidays or Saturday suspensions. Until re- 
cently, there was in this whole span of time but 
one legal holiday, and that was Christmas Day. 
In “these degenerate days,” as the praisers of 
times past would call them, there is one day 
holiday at Thanksgiving, about two weeks at 
Christmas, and one by special enactment in the 
spring. 

Second, the standards still rigidly maintained 
are unusually high. There are no such grades 
as sixty or fifty for passing. The lowest stand- 
ard that obtains is 75 per cent., and in some 
courses it is 834. This standard is to be ob- 
tained, not by manipulation of class standing or 
prescribed allowances for special tasks, but on 
exacting written examinations. Under such a 
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standard failure can be no disgrace, but gradua- 
tion is always an honor. In accord with this 
real value attached to earned degrees, no honor- 
ary degree has ever been conferred. 

Third, the emphasis is put on the quality of 
work, and not upon the time of residence. The 
total abolition of the curriculum meant not only 
freedom of election within certain limits of sub- 
jects to be studied, but total freedom as to the 
order in which these may be pursued. As a 
corollary to this, the completion of the pre- 
scribed courses in whatever time, not the pur- 
suit of them for any given length of time, is 
the basis of graduation. 

Fourth, the honor system guarantees honesty 
of work and the bona fide possession of the knowl- 
edge shown in the examination papers. This 
spirit of honor, which is the very essence of col- 
lege public opinion, saves the university from 
manifold petty annoyances or more violent out- 
breaks. When students are treated as men, 
addressed even in roll-calls as «« Mister,” believed 
without question, and trusted without any es- 
pionage, they cannot tolerate unmanly hazing, 
senseless destruction of property, or acts of gross 
discourtesy to their associates or professors. 

Fifth, lack of multiplied rules of discipline. 
The principle that every student 1s expected to 
be a gentleman is the source ; and that of any 


man’s standing. Under this principle, student 
self-government is established and maintained, 
not by class courts or organizations of students, 
but by individual assent to this condition of 
college citizenship. 

Sixth, close contact of professor and stu- 
dent. The comradeship, the frank and friendly 
association, the mutual respect of rights, make 
life here not only practically free from all cleav- 
age, but actually cemented with lasting personal 
friendships. And this constant mingling of old 
and young ministers to the youthfulness of age 
and to the maturity of the young. 

The final word must be that of grateful and 
loving optimism. Under the leadership of our 
president, too sane an idealist to prove disobe- 
dient to the vision granted him of the univer- 
sity’s possible usefulness, too practical a man of 
affairs to waste time upon mere chimeras, the 
forces within and without will surely unite to 
place this institution with the foremost leaders 
of educational thought. This position the Uni- 
versity of Virginia deserves by the achieve- 
ments of her splendid past; in this place she 
can best serve the present generation, and from 
this vantage-ground she can best labor with all 
leaders and with men in the ranks for a fuller 
consecration to the cause of educating «all the 
people, each for his separate task. 
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THE WASHINGTON BUST 


HERE have been many portraits of Wash- 
Prominence is always a shining 


ington. 


mark for the painter or the sculptor. 


of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert 
Stuart, and 
by Rem- 
brandt Peale, 
and dozens of 
artists, sculp- 
tors, and en- 
gravers of 
lesser rank, 
are abundant, 
and yet it has 
been the op- 
portunity ofa 
noted French 
sculptor, Da- 
vid d’Angers, 
to give to the 
world the 
most impor- 
tant portrait 
of Washing- 
ton, the man, 
yet produced. 
This portrait 
was formally 
presented to 
the American 
people by the 
republic 
of France 
through the 
French am- 
bassador, J.J. 
Jusserand, on 
February 22, 
1905, and 
now occupies 
an honored 
position in 
the rotunda 
of the nation’s 
Capitol. 


While other artists have given us a serene, 
complacent Washington, they have failed utter- 
ly in portraying any character of the man except 
his great dignity. Inthe portrait bust by David, 
we have an appreciation of the resolute charac- 
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scenes of the Revolution. 
Portraits 

















THE WASHINGTON OF DAVID D’ANGERS. 


(Presented to the American people on February 22, 1905.) 





BY DAVID D’ANGERS. 


ter of the man who passed through the stirring 
We have a glimpse 
of that heroic manhood that could rise above 


the trials of 
his times, tri- 
als which 
have left their 
impress upon 
his face and 
developed 
rugged char- 
acter. It is 
the face of a 
man with the 
strength of a 
Hercules and 
the courage 
and heroism 
that are fit- 
ting attri- 
butes of the 
father of the 
infant repub- 
lic. Itisa face 
that records 
the physical 
sufferings 
and the men- 
tal anguish of 
the man. 

The origi- 
nal bust of 
Washing ton 
by David was 
subscribed 
for by a num- 
ber of patri- 
otic French- 
men in the 
year 1826. At 
that time Da- 
vid was the 
most promi- 
nent sculptor 
of France. 
Lafayette, 


the friend of Washington and his companion in 
arms, had collected a large number of ‘portraits 
of Washington, and watched closely the progress 
of the model in plaster, making from time to 
time such helpful suggestions and pointing out 
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‘rom his portfolio of por- 
traits such characteristics as 
seemed to best represent his 
former comrade. The bust, 
in marble, was finally pre- 
sented to the United States, 
and given a place in the Li- 
brary of Congress, the only 
location available at that 
time for the exhibition of 
such art works. Unfortu- 
nately, this bust was de- 
stroyed by fire, which oc- 
curred in the library on the 
morning of December 24, 
1851. This firealso destroyed 
a large number of valuable 
works of art, among them a 
bust of Lafayette, also by 
David. 

In Angers, the native town 
of the artist, are preserved 
all of the models of this re- 
nowned sculptor, which were 
bequeathed to the museum 
of Angers by the artist at 
the time of his death. David 
loved Angers, for in the days 
of his struggle for recogni- 
tion it had recognized his 
genius, and had afforded him 
means to pursue his studies 
by voting him an annuity of 
six hundred francs per an- 
num. This aid enabled him 
to pursue his studies with 
such earnestness that he soon 
won the prize of Rome, and 
from that time he was able 
to provide for his own ex- 
penses. His daughter, Ma- 
dame La Ferme, is still a resident of Angers, 
and spends much of her time in the museum con- 
taining the models of her distinguished father. 
David was accustomed to sign his works David 
d’Angers. Some have said that this was done 
to avoid the confusion of his name with that of 
David, the painter. It seems more probable 
that he felt a proper gratitude for the assistance 
rendered him, and for this reason substituted 
the name of David d’Angers for his baptismal 
name of Pierre Jean David. 

The loss of the bust, in marble, was deeply 
felt by the sculptor and by the French nation. 
David was in exile when the news of its destruc- 
tion was brought to hm, and he bemoaned his 
unfortunate condition and the loss of a work 
which he had considered a masterpiece. 











THE PROFILE VIEW OF THE DAVID D’ANGERS BUST OF WASHINGTON. 


Love for the United States has not dimin- 
ished in France. A short time since the proj- 
ect of again presenting to this country a bust 
of Washington by David was commenced ; the 
plaster model being still in existence, the work 
was finished in bronze. As in 1826, this work 
was subscribed for by citizens of the French 
nation, and it is a memorable fact that the three 
names heading the list of subscribers are those 
of Lafayette, Rochambeau, and De Grasse, de- 
scendants of the persons of these names who 
were valued allies of the United States in the 
struggle for independence. 

By this act the French nation has honored 
the foremost American of his day, and the love 
of the people of France for David 1s also em- 
phasized. 
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PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE AT OXFORD. 


DR. OSLER’S BALTIMORE ADDRESS. 


a” the Commemoration Day exercises of the 

Johns Hopkins University, on February 22, 
last, the orator of the day was Dr. William Osler, 
who had been identified with the Johns Hopkins 


Medical School for a period of sixteen years, and 
who is now about to assume the duties of the 
regius professorship of medicine at Oxford, by 
appointment of King Edward. Dr. Osler’s fare- 
well address to his colleagues and students at 
Baltimore was a notable one, and because of cer- 
tain views to which it gave forceful expression 


it has been widely quoted by the newspaper press. 
Unfortunately, however, the quotations have not 
always been accurate, while some things that the 
distinguished speaker intended as pleasantries 
have been interpreted with solemn literalness 
and heralded abroad as revolutionary doctrines. 

Dr. Osler began his address with a personal 
reference to the severance of official relations 
with the university, which on many accounts he 
deplored, and passed to a discussion of the pos- 
sibilities of a national and international ex- 
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change of teaching faculties,—a cultivation of 
the nomadic spirit among students and instruc- 
tors. Upon the younger men especially he 
urged the peripatetic philosophy of life and 
pointed out some of the evils of intellectual in- 
fantilism, or retention of the childish mind be- 
cause of imperfect nutrition, and progeria, in 
which senility immediately succeeds childhood, 
—-maladies for which he regarded an early 
change of academic air and diet as the most 
effective antidote. At this point Dr. Osler raised 
the question of a time limit for appointments 
on college and university faculties, remarking 
that it is a serious matter in our young univer- 
sities to have all of the professors growing old 
at the same time. Then followed the paragraphs 
in the address.to which the newspapers have 
devoted so much attention: 


I have two fixed ideas well known to my friends, 
harmless obscessions with which I sometimes bore 
them, but which have a direct bearing on this im- 
portant problem. The first is the comparative useless- 
ness of men above forty years of age. This may seem 
shocking, and yet, read aright, the world’s history 
bears out the statement. Take the sum of human 
achievement in action, in science, in art, in literature— 
subtract the work of the men above forty, and while we 
should miss great treasures, even priceless treasures, 
we would practically be where we are to-day. It is 
difficult to name a great and far-reaching conquest of 
the mind which has not been given to the world by ¢ 
man on whose back the sun was still shining. The 
effective, moving, vitalizing work of the world is done 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty,—these fifteen 
golden years of plenty, the anabolic or constructive 
period, in which there is always a balance in the mental 
bank and the credit is still good. 

In the science and art of medicine there has not been 
an advance of the first rank which has not been initiated 
by young or comparatively young men. Vesalius, Har- 
vey, Hunter, Bichat, Laennec, Virchow, Lister, Koch,— 
the green years were yet upon their heads when their 
epoch-making studies were made. To modify an old 
saying, a man is sane morally at thirty, rich mentally 
at forty, wise spiritually at fifty—or never. The young 
men should be encouraged and afforded every possible 
chance to show what is in them. If there is one thing 
more than another upon which the professors of this 
university are to be congratulated, it is this very sym- 
pathy and fellowship with their junior associates, upon 
whom really in 
tainly,—has fallen the brunt of the work. And herein 
lies the chief value of the teacher who has passed his 
climacteric and isno longer a productive factor,—he can 
play the man midwife, as Socrates did to Thesetetus, 
and determine whether the thoughts which the young 
men are bringing to the light are false idols or true and 
noble births. 


The speaker announced as his second fixed 
idea ‘the uselessness of men above sixty years 
of age, and the incalculable benefit it would be 
in commercial, political, and professional life if, 
as a matter of course, men stopped work at this 


many departments,—in mine, cer- . 
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age.” It was in this connection that Dr. Osler, 
after alluding to methods employed by the 
ancients for disposing of sexagenarii, referred 
to the chloroform scheme proposed in Anthony 
Trollope’s novel, «The Fixed Period.” It was 
at this jocose reference that most of the shafts 
of Dr. Osler’s opponents in the discussion that 
followed the delivery of the address were spe- 
cifically aimed. 

It will be remembered that Trollope’s plot 
suggested a college into which, when the age of 
sixty was reached, men retired for a year of 
contemplation before the administering of chlor- 
oform. Dr. Osler declared that the benefits of 
such an arrangement were apparent to any one 
who, like himself, is nearing the prescribed limit, 
“and who has made a careful study of the 
calamities which may befall men during the 
seventh and eighth decades.” 


Still more when he contemplates the many evils 
which they perpetuate unconsciously and with im- 
punity! As it can be maintained that all the great ad- 
vances have come from men under forty, so the history 
of the world shows that a very large proportion of the 
evils may be traced to the sexagenarians,—nearly all 
the great mistakes politically and socially, all of the 
worst poems, most of the bad pictures, a majority of 
the bad novels, not a few of the bad sermons and 
speeches! It is not to be denied that occasionally there 
is a sexagenarian whose mind, as Cicero remarks, 
stands out of reach of the body’s decay. Such a one 
has learned the secret of Hermippus, that ancient Ro- 
man who, feeling that the silver cord was loosening, 
cut himself clear from all companions of his own age 
and betook himself to the company of young men, 
mingling with their games and studies, and so lived to 
the age of one hundred and fifty-three, puerorum 
halitu refocillatus et educatus. And there is truth in 
the story, since it is only those who live with the young 
who maintain a fresh outlook on the new problems of 
the world. 

The teacher’s life should have three periods,—study 
until twenty-five, investigation until forty, profession 
until sixty, at which age I would have him retired ona 
double allowance. Whether Anthony Trollope’s sug- 
gestion of a college and chloroform should be carried 
out or not, I have become a little dubious, as my own 
time is getting so short. 

Our readers will doubtless be interested in 
the facts that Dr. Osler is fifty-six years old 
(having been born, in Ontario, in 1849); that he 
is the author of a number of standard medical 
treatises, not one of which, it appears, was pub- 
lished before his fortieth year, although we must 
assume that all were written before that time, 
and that the charm of his literary style,—the 
admiration of all his coworkers, young and old, 
—was never displayed to better advantage than 
in his most recent volumes, ‘Science and Im- 
mortality ” (Houghton) and « Aequanimitas,” a 
series of papers and addresses (Blakiston). 








THE BEEF INDUSTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT 
INVESTIGATION. 


BY EDWARD DANA DURAND. 


(Special examiner in the Bureau of Corporations.) 


iow conformity with a resolution of the House 

of Representatives, adopted in March, 1904, 
the President, on March 3d, submitted to Con- 
gress a report of Commissioner of Corporations 
Garfield on the beef industry. 

This report is significant, not only in the facts 
it contains regarding the particular subject, but 
also as a practical indication of the policy of 
the Commissioner of Corporations outlined in 
his first general report, published last December 
The keynote of the report is accuracy of investi- 
gation and freedom from prejudice. 


METHODS OF THE BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. 


Since the beef report is the first published re 
sult of the economic investigations of the Bureau 
of Corporations, some account of the methods of 
inquiry will be of interest. 

The first step was to get a bird’s-eye view of 
the field to be explored, to ascertain the chief 
sources of information, and to formulate the 
problems. A digest was made of the more 
important material already published in govern- 
ment reports, periodicals, and financial publica- 
tions regarding the alleged trust and its con- 
stituent members, and regarding prices and 
conditions in the cattle and beef business. Pre- 
liminary tables of prices of cattle and beef and 
of the leading by-products were compiled from 
trade publications. Statistics of the supply of 
cattle, of the local distribution of the slaughter- 
ing industry, of the proportion of the business 
done by the leading packers, and the like, were 
compiled and analyzed. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF SPECIAL AGENTS. 


After these preliminary investigations, the 
bureau entered upon its own first-hand investiga- 
tions on a comprehensive scale. Skilled special 
agents were sent to the leading cattle markets, 
where they interviewed commission agents han- 
dling live stock, cattle-raisers, small slaughter- 
ers, buyers of cattle for export, officers of stock- 
yards, and others familiar with the various 
phases of the business. Agents also visited the 
cattle-raising and cattle-feeding sections, from 
Illinois to California and from Montana to Texas. 
They not merely learned the complaints of the 


cattlemen and the evidences which they had to 
offer regarding the alleged combination, but 
they also inquired widely into the conditions of 
production and supply in their relation to the 
situation of the cattle-raisers. These personal in- 
vestigations were supplemented through sched- 
ules, sent to several thousand cattle-raisers and 
cattle-feeders. The information thus secured 
concerning the cattle business has not yet been 
published by the bureau. It appears that recent 
changes in the conditions under which cattle are 
raised have had much to do with the complaints 
of both the producer of cattle and the consumer 
of beef. 

The special agents of the bureau also visited 
the leading centers of beef consumption through- 
out the country. They interviewed local slaugh- 
terers, retail dealers, inspection officers. and others, 
and secured extensive statistics and estimates 
regarding the source of beef supply and whole- 
sale and retail prices. These inquiries were also 
supplemented by circulars. The bureau has yet 
to publish its findings regarding retail prices, 
but it is intimated in the report already issued 
that some of the complaint of excessive margins 
between cattle prices and beef prices is attrib- 
utable to misunderstanding of the relation be- 
tween the wholesale and retail prices of particu- 
lar cuts of beef and the price of the carcass as 
a whole. 

Still other representatives of the Bureau of 
Corporations visited the capitals of the leading 
States under whose laws the great packing com- 
panies are organized or admitted to do business. 
They compiled from the State records a large 
amount of information regarding the organiza- 
tion, capitalization, and officers of these com- 
panies and their numerous subsidiary or allied 
concerns. 


EXAMINATION OF THE PACKERS’ BOOKS. 


Concurrently with the investigations men- 
tioned, the Bureau of Corporations began to se- 
cure statistics directly from the records of the 
leading Western packers. At the outset, this 
work was chiefly confined to prices paid for 
cattle, in general and of the various classes, in 
particular markets, and to prices received for 
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beef at leading individual cities. Throughout 
the investigation the bureau aimed to examine 
and transcribe original records, rather than to 
accept figures furnished by the companies. With 
a few minor exceptions in the case of distant 
plants, this policy was carried out. Every pre- 
caution was taken, moreover, to verify the cor- 
rectness of the figures. Many of the totals, se- 
lected at random, were tested by the items, 
often exceedingly numerous, on which they 
were based. Indeed, a large part of the statis- 
tical material used by the bureau was:the result 
of its own direct compilations from a mass of 
items so great as quite to preclude the possibil- 
ity of their being fictitious. 

The study of the price statistics first compiled 
from the books of the packers brought into sharp 
relief the fact that mere comparison of the prices 
of cattle and of beef, however careful and com- 
plete, gives little basis for judgment as to the 
reasonableness of either. A score of other fac- 
tors, often overlooked, enter into the determina- 
tion of the profits of the packers. From the 
detailed statistics of prices, therefore, the bureau 
proceeded to the records of the packers showing 
the aggregate cost of all cattle, the total sales of 
beef, the costs of slaughtering and marketing, 
and the quantities, prices, and costs of produc- 
tion of by-products. From these factors, inde- 
pendently, the bureau computed the profit in the 
beef business of individual companies and of 
companies taken together. Only after this was 
done were the bookkeeping profits themselves 
examined. 

Why, it may be asked, this elaborate proce- 
dure? If it was foreseen that only by knowledge 
of profits could a decision as to the reasonable- 
ness of prices be reached, why not have examined 
profits directly first of all? The answer is found 
in part in the broad conception of the bureau 
concerning its work. It has aimed to under- 
stand and describe the industry in such a way 
that hereafter the public may know the factors 
which must be taken into account in criticising 
prices, and that at any time in the future the in- 
vestigator of the beef business,—be he the Com- 
missioner of Corporations, or an independent 
scientific student, or a journalist,—may find his 
task lightened, and the paths of his inquiry so 
mapped out that he will not readily err therein. 
The bureau has sought a permanent basis of 
knowledge regarding the beef industry. It has 
sought not merely present facts but explana- 
tions that will apply as well to future conditions. 
Another motive for the adoption of such de- 
tailed methods lay in the desire to avoid the pos- 
sibility of deception by false or misleading ac- 
counts, and still more to convince the public of 
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the correctness of the conclusions by showing 
the thoroughness of the investigation. 


THE “BIG SIX.” 


The inquiries of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions were naturally concerned chiefly with the 
six great concerns which, by the injunction of 
1902, were grouped together, and which were 
popularly considered as the Beef Trust. The 
«“ Big Six,” in the approximate order of their 
magnitude as indicated by the number of ani- 
mals slaughtered, are: Swift & Co., with seven 
large plants; Armour & Co., and the Armour 
Packing Company, which have the same stock- 
holders, and which together operate five pack- 
ing-houses ; the National Packing Company, with 
eight conrparatively large plants and two or 
three minor ones ; Morris & Co., operating three 
plants; the Cudahy Packing Company, with 
three plants in the middle West and a minor 
one at Los Angeles; and the Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger Company, operating three plants. 
Nearly all of the important packing-houses of 
these six companies are situated in the eight 
great live-stock markets,—Chicago, Kansas City, 
South Omaha, East St. Louis, South St. Joseph, 
Fort Worth, South St. Paul, and Sioux City. 


THE NATIONAL PACKING COMPANY. 


The results of the investigations of the bureau 
regarding the alleged combination among the 
great packing companies have not, yet been made 
public, on account of proceedings conducted by 
the Department of Justice. The report of the bu- 
reau does, however, call attention to the rumor, 
current in 1902, that plans were on foot for an 
actual consolidation of these concerns, through 
merger or a securities-holding company. It also 
describes the peculiar constitution of the National 
Packing Company, which, apparently, grew out 
of the abortive consolidation scheme. Shortly 
prior to the formation of this company the Ar- 
mour interests had acquired control of the G. 
H. Hammond Company and the Omaha Packing 
Company, the Swifts had secured the Anglo- 
American Provision Company and the Fowler 
Packing Association, and the Morris family had 
become dominant in the United Dressed Beef 
Company of New York. The National Packing 
Company, organized in 1903, took over the con- 
trol of the various corporations thus previously 
acquired by the three packing interests named, 
and has since absorbed two or three other smaller 
concerns. The directorate of the National Com- 
pany consists almost wholly of representatives of 
the Armour, Swift, and Morris companies. Aside 
from this community of interest, the bureau finds 
that there is no important interownership of se- 
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curities among the six leading packing com- 
panies. 


PROPORTION OF INDUSTRY CONTROLLED. 


The “Big Six” are by no means the only 
slaughterers of cattle in the United States. 
They, with a few minor affiliated concerns, killed 
5,521,697 cattle in 1903, while, from the best 
available data, the Bureau of Corporations com- 
putes the total slaughter of the country at about 
12,500,000. But the proportion of 45 per cent. 
thus indicated by no means measures the full 
economic significance of the six great packers. 
Their importance lies in the fact that they are 
the only concerns which do an extensive busi- 
ness in shipping dressed beef. Their abattoirs 
are by far the most important avenues through 
which the great surplus of cattle from the fertile 
corn belt and from the vast plains further to the 
west can find an outlet. The “Big Six” kill 
about 98 per cent. of the cattle slaughtered at 
the eight leading Western markets above named. 
On account of the presence, especially at Chi- 
cago, of numerous buyers of cattle for shipment 
alive, their proportion of the total purchases of 
beef cattle (as distinguished from young cattle 
for feeding) is smaller, though still probably 
over 90 per cent. Again, those cities and sec- 
tions of the country, more particularly along 
the Eastern seaboard, which are chiefly de- 
pendent upon the West for their beef, find in 
these six packers the main channels of their 
supply. In New York, Boston, Providence, and 
a number of other Eastern cities these con- 
cerns sell upward of 75 per cent. of the beef 
consumed. In Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, and many smaller cities of the Atlan- 
tic States they furnish from one-half to three- 
fourths of the beef. The possibility of a certain 
degree of monopolistic control of the beef sup- 
ply, in case these large packers act in har- 
mony, is, therefore, present in a considerable and 
populous section of the country. In a large 
proportion, however, of the small towns even of 
the Atlantic States (aside from New England), 
and in most of the cities and towns of all sizes 
west of Pittsburg or south of the Ohio River, 
local slaughterers furnish more than half of the 
beef consumed ; indeed, the proportion sold by 
the packers in these places is often very small. 
In those cities of the middle West where their 
packing-houses are situated, the “ Big Six” sup- 
ply a large proportion of the local consumption 
of beef, but elsewhere in the cattle-producing 
territory their beef is usually but a small frac- 
tion of the amount sold. The large amount of 


local slaughtering revealed by the inquiries of 
the bureau consists chiefly of cattle raised in the 
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vicinity of the place of consumption. So far as 
local butchers can obtain a supply of cattle in 
their own neighborhood they are at a marked 
advantage in competition with the Western pack- 
ers, who must bear a heavy transportation ex- 
pense. 

While the great packers have thus no approach 
toward monopoly in the purchase of cattle or the 
sale of beef over the larger part of the area of 
the country, they do buy their cattle mostly in 
great markets where there is little present com- 
petition, except such as may exist among the six 
concerns themselves; and they do sell a large 
fraction, probably more than half, of their beef 
in great markets where there is now com- 
paratively little competition from the outside. 
Do the packers, by reason of this position, make 
exorbitant profits in the beef business ? 


PROFITS NINETY-NINE CENTS PER HEAD IN BEEF 
BUSINESS PROPER. 


The answer to this question is given with pre- 
cision in the report of Commissioner Garfield. 
First may be considered the profits per unit of 
product ; later, the profits in relation to invest- 
ment. 

The actual bookkeeping profits of the strictly 
beef business of three leading packers, for the 
twelve months from July, 1903, to June, 1904, 
averaged ninety-nine cents per head, or about one- 
sixth of a cent per pound of dressed beef. This 
figure represents the beef business of Armour 
& Co. at their three largest plants, of Swift 
& Co. at their five leading plants, and of the 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Company at their 
Chicago plant. These plants were selected as 
the only ones for which detailed statistics could 
be conveniently compiled as a check upon the 
summary bookkeeping accounts. The profits of 
the three companies did not differ greatly from 
one another. The profit statements of the three 
plants of Morris & Co. also showed approxi- 
mately the same results. The beef business of 
the Cudahy Packing Company was not examined 
with equal fullness, but it was found that, in 
1904, the total profits of the company were equal 
to about one-seventh of a cent per pound on 
all classes of products shipped, including beef, 
pork, mutton, and other commodities. 


MANNER OF CHECKING PROFIT STATEMENTS, 


As already stated, the bureau checked the 
profits shown on the general financial statements 
of the packers by a detailed computation of all 
the factors entering into profits. This computa- 
tion covered the nine plants of the Armour, 
Swift, and Schwarzschild & Sulzberger compa- 
nies above mentioned, and also a fraction of the 
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business of Armour & Co. at their other two 
plants. The method of this computation was 
as follows: The total live weight and cost of all 
dressed-beef cattle killed, and the weight of beef 
derived from them, were taken directly from 
the original killing records. The weight and net 
proceeds, at the packing-house, of beef sold from 
these plants during the same period was ascer- 
tained from the sales books, and the average 
net price thus shown was multiplied into the 
weight of beef produced. The total “green” 
weight of the hides, diminished by the percent- 
age of shrinkage on all hides sold during the 
same period, was multiplied by the average price 
received for all hides during that period. The 
total weight of fat from the cattle was taken from 
the killing records ; the yield of oleo oils, stearin, 
and tallow from such fat was computed on the 
basis of the actual percentages of these products 
derived from all fat handled by the oleo depart- 
ments (some of which comes from other sources) ; 
the quantities thus ascertained were multiplied 
by the average prices actually received for the 
respective products during the period. From 
the proceeds of beef, hides, and oleo products 
were deducted the cost of producing and han- 
dling them as shown by the books. Items of 
interest and depreciation were excluded in 
figuring costs. The quantities of the minor 
by-products were ascertained, as precisely as 
the form of the records would permit, and 
muliiplied by the respective prices, which 
usually represent transfer charges to other de- 
partments. The aggregate value of these minor 
products was corrected by the bookkeeping fig- 
ures of total transfers and sales of all such ar- 
ticles combined. 

On account of certain complications growing 
out of the nature of the business and the form 
of the records, it was not expected that the 
profits computed from these details would be 
absolutely correct, but the margin of error is 
conclusively shown to be very small, the largest 
factors in the problem having been ascertained 
with almost absolute accuracy. These statistics 
for the Armour, Swift, and Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger companies worked out an average 
profit of eighty-two cents per head for the 
twelve months from July, 1903, to June, 1904, 
or seventeen cents per head less than the book- 
keeping figure above mentioned. The precisely 


similar computation for July, 1902, to June, 
1903, indicated a profit of 80 cents per head. 
The thoroughness of this detailed investigation 
left no doubt whatever of the essential correct- 
ness of the bookkeeping methods of the com- 
panies and of the average profit shown by the 
books. 
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ADDITIONAL PROFITS IN BY-PRODUCT DEPARTMENTS. 


It is important to know precisely what this 
profit of ninety-nine cents per head does and does 
not include. It includes the total profit on sales 
of carcass dressed beef and of fresh cuts of beef. 
Canner cattle and canned beef were excluded 
from the computation ; it is practically impossi- 
ble to ascertain accurately the profits in this 
branch of the business on account of the inter- 
mingling of many other products in the canning 
departments. A small amount of beef is trans- 
ferred from the beef-cutting department of one 
of the companies to the “freezer” and the cur- 
ing department. The additional profit on this 
beef, above the transfer price fixed by the com- 
pany, is not included in the figure above, but, 
from an examination of the accounts of the two 
departments named, this profit was found to be 
very small. The entire profits on the hides of 
the cattle and on the oleo products derived from 
their fat enter into the statement. For Swift & 
Jo. the profits on the tallow produced from offal 
are also included. 

The only point at which the profit figures fall 
short of completeness is with respect to the 
tongues and the offal of cattle. For the most 
part, the packing companies transfer these prod- 
ucts. to departments of their own business, in 
which they are submitted to elaborate processes 
of manufacture. The transfer prices credited 
for tongues and offal, which enter into the above 
determination of the profit of the beef depart- 
ment, aggregate about $1.50 per head. These 
transfer charges represent their value as raw 
material. The ultimate profits derived from this 
material, above the transfer prices, are not in- 
cluded in the figure of ninety-nine cents per head. 
The bureau, however, investigated thoroughly 
the value of tongues and offal. It carefully 
examined the bookkeeping profits of all the by- 
product departments handling them, and the 
prices of finished products and the cost of pre- 
paring them for market. On account of the 
intermingling of material from cattle with other 
material, the amount of additional profit ulti- 
mately derived from tongues and offal could 
not be ascertained with precision. It was 
found with certainty, however, that it could not 
exceed twenty-five cents per head. The bureau 
was also convinced that the transfer prices on 
raw material sent from the cattle-killing beds 
conformed, as nearly as possible, to the market 
prices at which the packers could buy similar 
material from outside. 

The packers themselves hold that the addition- 
al profit derived from further elaboration of these 
minor by-products is not to be considered as be- 
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longing to the beef business as such. They con- 
tend, for example, that if, in competition with 
many other manufacturers of fertilizer, they 
make a profit on certain forms of offal over and 
above a fair market value of raw material, that 
is a manufacturing profit of the fertilizer busi- 
ness and not of the beef industry. Whatever 
may be thought of this contention with respect 
to the more immediately related manufacturing 
departments, it seems reasonable with respect 
to enterprises so widely removed from cattle- 
slaughtering as the manufacture of soap, sand- 
paper, bone novelties, and butterine. 


ADDITIONAL PROFITS IN PRIVATE CARS. 


Again, the figure of ninety-nine cents per head 
does not include any profit derived from private 
cars owned by the packers and engaged in trans- 
porting dressed beef. The investigations of the 
bureau regarding private cars indicate the proba- 
bility that the mileage paid by the railroads 
affords a large return upon the capital invested 
in the cars. There is a widespread misconcep- 
tion that such mileage payments constitute a re- 
bate on freight rates, or a secret discrimination. 
The mileage is simply a rental paid by the rail- 
roads for the use of a class of cars which, at 
least according to the statements of many rail- 
road officers, they cannot afford to own them- 
selves on account of the irregularity of the traffic 


in refrigerated products over particular lines. , 


Any owner of private cars, be they many or few, 
can get the open mileage rates. 

The Bureau of Corporations computes that 
the average distance traveled by cars in carry: 
ing packing-house products is from 90 to 100 
miles per day ; that at the prevailing rates paid 
by the railroads,—usually three-quarters of a 
cent per mile, but on some roads one cent, and 
averaging about eight-tenths of a cent,—the 
cars earn from $250 to $300 per year gross 
from mileage ; and that the expense of adminis- 
tration and repairs, with depreciation at 6 per 
cent., would amount to about $115 per year. 
The profit on mileage is computed by the bureau 
to be from 14 per cent. to 20 per cent., or even 
more, on the cost of cars, which averages about 
$1,000 each. So far as the handling of their own 
packing-house products is concerned, there is 
no additional profit to the packers from icing 
charges. The Bureau of Corporations did not 
specially investigate the receipts of the packers 
for refrigeration of cars, a matter which has to 
do with the transportation of fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy products, where the private-car owner 
charges the shipper for icing. 

While the profits on private cars are thus, ap- 
‘parently, large, thei importance in relation to 
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the packing business as a whole has frequently 
been much exaggerated. One writer has asserted 
that the mileage “rebates” on the cars of the 
leading packers amount to $25,000,000 per year. 
According to the sworn returns of the companies, 
the cars controlled by the Armour, Swift, Na- 
tional, Morris, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, and 
Cudahy companies traveled about 650,000,000 
miles during the year 1903-04. At the average 
mileage rate, about eight-tenths of a cent, the 
gross income of the car lines from the railroads 
would be only about $5,000,000, and not over 
two-thirds of this is a net return to capital. 
Probably not much more than a third of this 
$5,000,000 is derived from cars hauling dressed 
beef. The significance of private-car profits in 
relation to the beef business may be better ap- 
preciated in another way. The average distance 
which beef is transported by the packers does 
not exceed 800 miles. The mileage payments on 
the beef cars would thus average not over $12.80 
per round trip. Since the contents of a car 
average not less than 20,000 pounds, the mileage 
payment would amount to not over 6.4 cents per 
100 pounds of beef. If, in accordance with the 
estimates above mentioned, somewhat less than 
two-thirds of this amount be considered profit 
on investment, the use of private cars in his beef 
business would net the packer only about 4 cents 
per 100 pounds of beef sold, or, roughly, 25 
cents per head. 

The addition of these two elements of profit, 
more or less directly connected with the beef 
business,—that from elaboration of by-products 
and that from private cars,—to the profits 
directly ascribed to beef, gives a total of not to 
exceed $1.50 per head of cattle, or about one- 
fourth of a cent per pound of dressed beef. 


PROFITS IN RELATION TO VOLUME OF SALES. 


A further evidence that the gains of the great 
packers are less per unit of product than has 
been generally supposed is found in the fact 
that for 1904 the total profits of Swift & Co., 
according to their report to the stockholders, 
were equal to 1.9 per cent. of the volume of 
sales, and those of the Cudahy Packing Company 
to 1.8 per cent.of the sales. Allthe profits from 
private cars were included in the case of the 
latter company, and the profits from such cars 
during at least part of the year were included for 
Swift & Co. The total profits of the Schwarz- 
schild & Sulzberger Company, whose business 
isnot greatly different in volume from that of 
the Cudahy Company, were slightly less than 
those of the latter concern, indicating a similar 
margin of profit on sales. In the case of the 
Swift and Cudahy companies, and indeed of all 





























THE BEEF INDUSTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION. 


of the “ Big Six,” except the Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger Company, the beef business is much 
less than half of the total volume. 


PROFITS IN RELATION TO INVESTMENT. 


It is certain, therefore, that the profits of the 
packers constitute but a comparatively small 
element in the price of beef. That fact has in 
itself little to do with the question whether the 
profits are excessive. For the packing business, 
like various others, enjoys what is, in a sense, 
the advantage that the cost of raw material is 
the chief element in the cost of the finished 
product. Where this & the case a very large 
total return may be gained from a small profit 
per unit of product sold. <A profit of $1.50 
per head on five million cattle is no mean 
sum. Return on investment is the only crite- 
rion of the reasonableness of profits. The com- 
panies comprising the “ Big Six” ordinarily se- 
cure a rather high return on the capital which 
they have invested. The net earnings of Swift 
& Co. on their total business, including dividends 
and additions to surplus, averaged, during the 
five years from 1899 to 1903, nearly 12 per cent. 
on their capital stock of $25,000,000. During 
these years the Swift private cars were owned 
by a distinct corporation ; but during part, if 
not all, of 1904 the stock of this corporation was 
all held by the main company, and its profits are 
apparently included in the general profits of 
Swift & Co., which were in that year 11 per 
cent. of their increased capital stock of $35,000,- 
000. The profits of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany in 1902 were 20 per cent. of. the $7,000,- 
000 stock, and in 1904, 13 per cent., the figure 
for 1903 not being significant because of a heavy 
loss by flood. The profits of the Schwarzschild 
& Sulzberger Company in 1904 were about 15 
per cent. on their stock, $4,373,000, or a little 
less than 10 per cent. on stock and surplus com- 
bined. The investigations of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations show that these companies are proba- 
bly not overcapitalized, so that the profits on 
actual investment would not be greater than the 
percentages mentioned. It may be added that 
the bureau ascertained that the leading packing 
companies had not concealed their profits by ex- 
cessive salaries to officers, or by diversions -to 
affiliated or subsidiary corporations ; and there 
was no evidence of such concealment by excessive 
allowances for repairs or depreciation, or by 
other similar devices. The ownership of practi- 
cally all the agencies of transportation and mar- 
keting employed by the three packers above 
named rests, directly or through the holding of 
securities, in the controlling companies, so that 
the profits come back into a common treasury. . 
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In judging of the profits of the packers due 
consideration should be given to the undoubted 
fact that the “ Big Six” have effected great econ- 
omies in cost of operation and in utilization of 
by-products ; and that the margin between cattle 
prices and beef prices may readily be less to-day 
than would be possible if the business were con- 
ducted on a small scale and according to the 
old-fashioned methods still pursued by most 
local butchers. 


CURRENT ERRORS REGARDING CATTLE AND BEEF 
PRICES. 


The subject of the prices of cattle and of beef 
is so complicated that it is impossible in this 
article even to summarize the important facts re: 
ported by the Bureau of Corporations. Those 
facts are, in many respects, decidedly at variance 
with common belief. Some of the sources of 
misconception which have obscured the true 
movement of prices require mention. 

Most serious of all, probably, is the error from 
comparing retail prices of particular cuts of beef 
with prices of cattle on the hoof. To many con- 
sumers the statement that the net price received 
by three packers for the beef from over 2,000,- 
000 cattle, from July, 1903, to June, 1904, was 
only 6.25 cents per pound doubtless seems in- 
credible. Yet it is absolutely true. Thousands 
of consumers, and those the most intelligent, are 
familiar only with such high-grade cuts as rib 
roasts and porterhouse steaks, for which they 
may pay 20, or even 30, cents per pound at re- 
tail. The fine cuts constitute only a small part 
of the beef carcass. In many parts of the 
country a retailer who pays 7 cents per pound 
for a beef carcass will have to sell the best cuts 
at fully three times that amount in order to off- 
set the absolute waste in the carcass, and more 
particularly to offset the low price received for 
poorer cuts. A very considerable part of such 
a carcass he can sell for only 3 or 4 cents per 
pound. Indeed, the preference for meat of the 
highest quality is growing year by year, and it 
might readily be that demand should actually 
force up prices of such cuts in the face of a fall 
in carcass prices. The more consumers insist on 
having fancy cuts the less can the butchers real- 
ize for the inferior meat. 

In the second place, comparisons are often 
made between cattle prices and beef prices 
without due consideration of the fact that on the 
average only about 56 per cent. of the live animal 
constitutes dressed beef. If the “margin” be- 
tween the two prices increases in absolute 
amount, it is immediately assumed that profits 
have risen. The combined value of all products 
from cattle other than beef is barely equal to 
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one-half of the live cost of the 44 per cent. of 
the animal from which the by-products are de- 
rived. If cattle prices rise, therefore, beef must 
be advanced by much more than an equal 
amount in order to cover the partial waste of 
the live weight. When, in 1902, prices of beef 
jumped to an unprecedented level, bitter com- 
plaints were made of the increase in the 
“margin.” But the report of Commissioner 
Garfield shows that, instead of gaining extraor- 
dinary profits at this time, the business was less 
profitable than usual. 

A less important error arises from the failure 
to take into account changes in the percentage 
of beef derived from cattle. The cattle marketed 
‘in 1902 were unusually poor in quality, and they 
dressed out about 1 per cent. less than usual. A 
decrease in the percentage of beef necessarily 
tends to increase the difference between cattle 
prices and beef prices. 

A similar but greater error in interpreting 
prices lies in the frequent neglect to consider 
changes in the value of by-products. Other things 
being equal, a decrease in the quantity, quality, 
or prices of by-products must increase the mar- 
gin b2tween cattle and beef. There has been a 
marked fall since 1902 in the prices of the two 
leading by-products of cattle. The average price 
of hides sold by three leading packers fell from 
11.8 cents per pound in the second half of 1902 
to 9.7 cents in the second half of 1903. Prices 
of oleo-oil and stearin fell by 38 and 47 per cent., 
respectively. These changes meant a loss of 
nearly $2.50 per head, and, had cattle prices re- 
mained unchanged, might have been expected 
to cause an increase of about forty cents per 
hundred pounds in the price of dressed beef. 

Finally, endless confusion has arisen from 
attempts to compare incomparable things,—from 
placing one grade of cattle alongside a different 
grade of beef. The report of the Bureau of 
Corporations shows clearly the wide variety of 
classes and grades of cattle and of classes and 
grades of beef, and the great range in prices 
prevailing even at a given time and place. Cat- 
tle and beef are not uniform commodities whose 
prices can be quoted with accuracy. ‘Trade- 
journal quotations, however carefully compiled, 
can give only a rough idea of the entire body 
of transactions. Still less can sellers of cattle 
or buyers of beef, from their personal expe- 
rience, ordinarily judge correctly of prices in 
general, either at a given date or from time to 
time. While the price statistics of the bureau 


cover the different grades of cattle and different 
beef markets in much detail, the form of the 
records of the packers does not permit exact 
comparison, for particular grades or particular 
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markets, between the actual cost of cattle and 
the actual price of beef derived from the same 
cattle. It is quite possible that in some markets 
the Western packers obtain decidedly higher 
“margins” and larger profits than in others. 
But the facts cannot be determined satisfac. 
torily by any practicable method of computation. 
Precise information as to true “margins ” can be 
obtained only by comparing the average price 
of all cattie with the average price of all beef 
from them. 


COMPARISON OF CATTLE AND BEEF PRICES. 


Much the greater part of the statements here- 
tofore made in the public press regarding cattle 
and beef prices have rested merely upon crude 
observations and popuiar belief, or upon frag- 
mentary or wholly imaginary statistics. 

A complete comparison between prices of all 
cattle and of all beef from the same cattle is 
made by the bureau for three packers and for 
the four semi-annual periods from July, 1902, to 
June, 1904. For the first period, the average 
price of cattle, which represents the six leading 
Western markets, was $4.51 per hundredweight ; 
that of beef, net at the packing-house, $6.58 ; 
the margin, $2.07. For January to June, 1903, 
the cattle cost $4.40 ; beef sold for $6.37 ; mar- 
gin, $1.97. For July to December, 1903, the 
cattle price was $4.02; beef, $6.06; margin, 
$2.04. The first half of 1904 showed cattle, 
$4.28; beef, $6.43 ; margin, $2.15. These sta- 
tistics present much less change either in beef 
prices, cattle prices, or margins than is often 
supposed to have taken place during this period. 
The slight increase in the margin was fully off- 
set by the decline in the value of by-products 
above mentioned. 

An approximately correct view of price move- 
ments over a longer period may be gained from 
statistics in the report covering the entire killings 
of one packer at four of the great Western mar- 
kets and the entire sales of beef by one packer 
at nine large Eastern cities. These data, which 
go back to 1898, controvert the idea that the re- 
lations of cattle and beef prices were peculiarly 
abnormal in 1903 and 1904. The abnormality 
was in the spring and summer of 1902, when a 
shortage in the corn crop forced both cattle and 
beef prices to a level previously unknown. The 
average price of all dressed-beef cattle at the four 
plants was $5.41 per hundredweight during the 
first six months of 1902; the average beef price 
at nine cities, reduced to a packing-point basis 
by deducting freight, shrinkage and icing (ex- 
pense of selling in local markets not, however, 
excluded), was $8.32. The prevalent idea that 
prices of beef in general have not fallen since 
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1902 is wide of the mark. The average prices 
of carcass beef sold by the same packer at the 
same cities during 1903 and the first half of 1904 
were fully 20 per cent. lower than in the first 
half of 1902. 

Present prices of cattle and beef, however, 
should be compared, not with those of 1902, but 
with those of earlier years. The average price 
of all cattle at four plants, from 1898 to 1900, 
inclusive, was $4.36. From January, 1903, to 
July, 1904, the average price paid by the same 
packer at the same plants was $4.19, a decline 
of about 4 per cent. The average price of 
beef at nine markets from 1898 to 1900 was 
$6.98 ; for 1903 and the first half of 1904 it 
was $6.59, a fall of 6 per cent. The margin 
was $2.62 in the first three years; $2.40 in 
the second period. 


As already shown above, a comparison of 
cattle and beef prices is of relatively little sig- 
nificance in judging of the reasonableness of 
prices and profits ; it is beyond question that a 
large proportion of cattlemen found their busi- 
ness very unprofitable in 1903, and to somewhat 
less extent in 1904. They had bought young 
stock at fancy prices, and they were compelled 
to pay decidedly more for corn than before 
1902. But their losses must be considered partly 
as one of the vicissitudes of a business that is 
always somewhat speculative. In part, perhaps, 
the complaints of cattle-raisers are due to a per- 
manent increase in the cost of production, which 
is attributable primarily to increased demand 
for land for agricultural purposes, and to which 
the consumers of beef have not yet adapted 
themselves. 





KANSAS’ BATTLE FOR ITS OIL INTERESTS. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


T= Kansas Legislature, just adjourned, 
marked by a definite, earnest, and com- 
prehensive attack on the Standard Oil Company 
a distinctive epoch in the State’s history. Many 
times Kansas, in its periods of ebullition, always 
interesting and frequently picturesque, has at- 
tracted the nation’s attention, but never since its 
initial struggle for freedom has its presence in 
the lime-light of public notice been received with 
more vociferous applause. Not only was its 
cause considered just, but its method seemed to 
the average citizen to embody elements of both 
protection and financial reward. It fulfilled the 
popular idea of curbing a mighty trust ; because 
the corporation assailed is most prominent and 
powerful of all, the contest became notable. 


THE NEW LEGISLATION. 


Five laws, each adopted by a large majority 
in the legislature, comprise the new equipment 
given the State for efforts in behalf of one of 
its greatest natural resources. They are: 

A law authorizing the establishment of a 
“branch penitentiary, and an oil refinery in con- 
nection therewith,” at Peru, in the heart of the 
oil field ; providing for the issuance of $200,000 
in ten-year four-per-cent. State bonds to con- 
struct the same; appropriating $200,000 as a 
revolving fund with which to buy oil and do 
business, and $10,000 for equipment of the con- 
victs’ quarters, and providing for its manage- 
ment by the prison warden. 


A law making pipe lines common carriers 
within the State. 

A law fixing maximum rates for the transpor- 
tation of oil by freight or pipe line, giving the 
charges which for the distances named must not 
be exceeded by any common carrier. 

A law placing pipe iines under the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of railroad commissioners. 

A law prohibiting discrimination between lo- 
calities in the selling of any commodities. 

Following the adoption of these new meas- 
ures, actions to prosecute the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and railroads charged with giving it spe- 
cial privileges have been begun under the State’s 
anti-trust laws. 

Work on the refinery is to begin at once, and 
it is expected that it will be in operation by 
midsummer. Its capacity will be 2,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily. All the work, except super- 
vision, will be done by convicts. The undertak- 
ing will be the first State-owned oil refinery in 
the world. Through it the producers expect re- 
lief from a condition that had become intoler- 
able. 


THE STATE’S OIL-SUPPLY. 


The Kansas oil field lies in the extreme south- 
east corner of the State, including a dozen coun- 
ties. Scores of experimental wells have been 
sunk in other parts of the State, but without 
paying production. While some pioneer work 
was done from 1889 to 1893, only 20,000 bar- 
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rels of oil was taken out, and the drillers reaped 
but meager profits. For the following eleven 
years the production was as follows : 




















Price per 
Year. Barrels. areal Value. 
LL: sgbnsanaeenbeesomanene 40,000 48 cts. $19,200.00 
MEMnGavasesasssaskussnaser 44,430 6&4 28,435.20 
MEN. cGabuanenbeackeaarone 113,571 ee 71,549.73 
MMe os ccavunnjneinacue annie 90,000 m.*: 54,000.00 
HEE cwhuiicaihmwbawsan en eee *88,000 $2.00 176,000.00 
ED os ou cinnwunmapieansannate 85,215 75 cts 52,167.00 
EME catunsescesacsxabeseine 91,294 80 * 79,035.20 
SED. sckauoussacunbessesenns 169,197 Rp: ** 135,357.60 
MIME cuvwebuissnunsseseneoue 322,023 oo 289,820.70 
EE chhacwsiaicancsenwnceee 1,018,199 $1.10 1,120,018.90 
BUDE. uGubcushcosaennssensGnt 600, 70 cts. 
* Refined oil. 


The beginning of marked activity in the oil 
field was, it will be observed, coincident with 
the definite results of the prosperity that came 
to Kansas eight years ago. When the debts 
were somewhat decreased, and the bank deposits 
grew to encouraging proportions, investment of 
the surplus was considered. The discovery of a 
few large wells, with the enormous profits accru- 
ing, attracted attention throughout the West. 
About this time the supply in some of the East- 
ern fields lessened, and the drillers brought their 
rigs to Kansas. The Beaumont boomers, having 
exhausted the speculative features of Texas’ won- 
derful field, came north. Southeastern Kansas 
was overrun with investors and promoters. 
Towns that had made little progress in a decade 
grew to cities of from 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants 
in a few months. Leases, options, and “ pros- 
pects” changed hands at constantly increasing 
prices. 


THE CRAZE FOR INVESTMENT. 


“Tf you want to make an income for life out of 
a few hundred dollars, invest in oil,” was a fa- 
vorite argument. Companies were formed in 
every little city of the State to seek oil. A pool 
of $10,000 would be raised, and a representative 
sent to the field to buy a lease. These leases 
cost money. In the older portions of the field 
it was not unusual to pay $5,000 for a chance to 
put wells on an 80-acre tract. The lease gave 


an eighth or a tenth to the owner of the land, - 


and bound the lessees to bore one well a month 
until the field was covered. Because of this lat- 
ter provision few companies have yet gone beyond 
the development period. Promoters, with their 
flaming advertisements, occupied pages in the 
Western papers, and scattered stock in every 
community. Wealthier investors bought lands 
outright, and produced oil without any royalty 
payments. It is estimated that over six hun- 
dred companies of one sort and another were 





organized and were working in the dozen oil 
counties. 

With the price of oil at $1.10 a barrel, the in- 
come promised well. All through the winter 
of 1903-04 the drilling went on, and the spring 
found the craze at its height. During the year 
5,600,000 barrels was produced ; had all the 
wells opened been connected with the pipe lines, 
the product would have been much greater. 
The fact that the oil sand lies so close to the 
surface,—good wells being pumped at only from 
600 to 800 feet, and shallow oil showing at half 
that distance,—made it easy to prospect the field. 
Movable drilling outfits that put down a well 
every week traveled over the field, puncturing 
the soil down to the limestone, and proving the 
limits of the great oil pools. Derricks pointed 
skyward in every direction, and the farmers and 
stockmen rested from their labors, confident that 
their royalties would toil for them. No ground 
was exempt. <A school-yard furnished a pros- 
pect, and the return lessened the school taxes; a 
church paid the minister out of the sale of oil 
pumped from a well on the church grounds. 


THE “STANDARD’S” ACTIVITIES. 


For this flood of oil there was just one pur- 
chaser,—the Standard Oil Company. Early in 
the period of discovery it sent its agents over 
the fields ; wells were drilled and plugged up ; 
tests were made and no publication given. As 
the work of private investors and local compa- 
nies increased, the Standard extended its prepara- 
tions for handling the oil. The price was raised, 
and in effect the company gave encouragement 
to the producers to continue their efforts. At 
Neodesha was built a refinery with a capacity of 
3,000 barrels daily. Pipe lines were laid reach- 
ing to the important pools within fifty miles, and 
even down into the Indian Territory, where is 
opening a new source of oil-supply. The 1,500 
wells in operation at the end of 1903 increased in 
the following twelve months to 4,200, nine-tenths 
of them being profitable producers. How many 
of them the Standard owns it is impossible to 
tell. It operates under the name of the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company. It claims to be merely a 
refiner and not a producer, but it is certain that 
it controls a large number of the best leases. 

Along with the oil came gas. Its volume far 
exceeds the possibility of the manufactories to 
use it. Towns are lighted prodigally ; oil wells 
are pumped by its power; several large manu- 
facturing concerns utilize it for fuel. Plans for 
piping it to Kansas City and other municipalities 
for heat and light are now being carried out. 

Another refinery, located at Kansas City, was 
completed by the Standard in September, 1904, 
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and connected with the oil field by an eight-inch 
main, through which flowed northward a never- 
ceasing stream of petroleum. At Caney and 
Neodesha the company erected great storage 
tanks, each containing 25,000 barrels. Over 
three hundred acres were covered with them. 
The two refineries could take about 10,000 bar- 
rels daily ; the field was producing 25,600 bar- 
rels; the surplus poured into the tanks. By 
February 1, 1905, this surplus reached 5,300,000 
barrels, and the company was building a pipe 
line eastward to Whiting, Ind., the great cen- 
tral refinery of the Standard. The pipe-line 
extensions cover about three hundred and fifty 
miles, and the company claims that it has spent 
approximately $10,000,000 in the Kansas-Indian 
Territory field. 


THE FALL IN THE PRICE OF CRUDE OIL. 


In Kansas the price of oil increased, thus en- 
couraging production, until it reached $1.38. 
Then it began to drop. It went down to 70 
cents in six months. The company put into ef- 
fect a new grading system that, according to the 
claims of the producers, made the price-cut yet 
greater than the quotations indicate. Other rules, 
taking out profits that should have gone to the 
producers, were put into effect, and the outlook 
grew gloomier. The Standard refused to con- 
nect its pipe lines with parts of the field. “We 
cannot care for your oil,” said the agents. “Stop 
producing so much. We can care for only about 
25,000 barrels a day until our line to Whiting is 
complete ; your field is giving 35,000 barrels, 
with possibilities of half as much more.” This 
was true. There is a 35,000-barrel capacity in 
the wells already connected. 

When a company sold oil to the Standard the 
buyer did all the business. It measured and 
tested the oil, fixed the price, paid the royalty to 
the land-owner, and distributed the surplus to 
the stockholders according to their holdings. 

In the entire field was but one rival, the Web- 
ster independent refinery, at Humboldt; capa- 
city, 200 barrels daily. It has had a hard struggle. 
When it sold oil at Humboldt and Emporia be- 
low the Standard’s price, the trust cut its figure 
in those towns to 9 cents a gallon, while it 
charged 17 to 22 cents everywhere else in the 
State. 

When the price of oil went down, the profits 
of the hundreds of companies throughout the 
State dwindled. The investors became angry. 
They demanded relief. They pointed out that 
there were discriminations of freight rates that 
made the pipe lines controlling factors of the 
situation. They claimed that they had been be- 
trayed by the trust, and had been paid high 
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prices only that they might be encouraged to 
develop the field and show its possibilities. 


THE AGITATION FOR STATE ACTION. 


An oil producers’ association was organized. 
It proposed to erect independent refineries, but 
gave up the project, convinced that under the 
conditions it would be unprofitable. The new 
State administration promised restrictive legis- 
lation. Governor Hoch, in his message to the 
legislature on January 9, said : 


Iam inclined to waive my objections to the social- 
istic phase of the subject and recommend the establish- 
ment of a refinery of our own. Our producers are now 
compelled to sell their crude oil entirely too cheap, 
while consumers of the final product are compelled to 
pay too much for it. Thus are we being ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of monopoly, 
and the people are rightfully demanding relief. 


Members of the legislature from the oil coun- 
ties brought bills of various sorts proposing 
regulation of the business. Among them were 
several for a State refinery. This did not meet 
with great approval at first, as it savored of 
socialistic tendencies. Governor Hoch’s idea, 
indorsed by many leaders of the party, was 
that a comparatively small appropriation—say, 
$50,000,—to test the cost of oil-refining would 
be sufficient. Then the Standard sent its chal. 
lenge to the Kansas producers. 

On February 10, a general order went out 
from Lima, Ohio: “On account of the agitation 
in Kansas, stop all work in the field that can be - 
done without liability on contracts, and have it 
done immediately.” The buying of Kansas oil 
ceased temporarily. 


THE STATE’S ANSWER TO A THREATENED BOYCOTT. 


As the daily papers carried this news, of what 
the producers understood to be a boycott, to the 
remote portions of the State, a sentiment of in- 
dignation swept the people. Kansas was aroused 
as it has not been since the days of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Petitions, letters, and telegrams poured 
in upon the legislators demanding prompt ac- 
tion. It came. In three days the refinery bill 
and the other general measures passed both 
houses, and the battle was on. 

The attitude of the State was summed up ina 
phrase often used in the arguments for action : 
«“ A square deal—that’s all.” Governor Hoch 
gave this expression of the situation : 


Kansas is making a fight for fair play, to restore 
competition and relieve a great and growing industry 
from the grasp of an industrial despotism. We hope 
to prove that the Standard Oil Company has robbed 
the producer on one hand and the consumer on the 
other. The State hopes to encourage the location of in- 
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dependent refineries, and to enlist other States in a bat- 
tle against monopolistic tyranny. The State refinery is 
simply a means to an end—not the end itself. 


The people look at it similarly. They do not 
discuss the cost or the method ; they want re- 
sults. The value of Kansas’ oil is not one-tenth 
that of its wheat nor one-eighth that of its corn, 
but the success of the field affects directly to 
some extent about thirty thousand people,—in- 
vestors, land-owners, and laborers. 

“Everything I possess is tied up in my oil 
wells,” said one of the producers, “ but I would 
willingly let my wells stay plugged up for ten 
years rather than have the Standard win out.” 

Had refined oil dropped in proportion to 
the crude product,—had prices decreased in the 
Eastern field also, and not in Kansas alone, 
there would have been no State refinery. 


THE COMPANY'S CASE. 


The Standard Oil Company, in a statement 
issued on March 6, replying to the assertions 
made by the Kansas producers, says that the 
new laws are such that “compliance with them 
is an utter impossibility,” and it adds that “the 
agitation has not been on the part of legitimate 
producers, but principally by overcapitalized 
stock companies.’ The company says that it 
had on January 1, 1905, an investment in equip- 
ment for the Kansas field of $4,782,286; that it 
owned oil on hand 4,839,574 barrels, costing 
$4,719,705, but worth at market prices only $3,- 
638,267. It says it has contracts for its Whiting 
pipe line and other improvements making a total 
investment of $13,964,278. It estimates that 
the total investment required is fully $15,000,-. 
000. Explaining the decrease in price, it says 
the increase in stocks of crude oil for the Kan- 
sas field in 1904 was 4,488,462 barrels. The 
tankage for this cost 22 centsa barrel. The Jan- 
uary production of the field was 25,602 barrels; 
the refineries and shipment took 10,175 barrels; 
stored in tanks, 15,426 barrels. The present 
accumulation of oil in storage is declared to be 
sufficient to last two years “with present facili- 
ties.’ The company further states that “not- 
withstanding the enormous overproduction in 
the Kansas-Indian Territory field, the decline in 
price has been relatively no greater, considering 
the quality of the oil produced, than the decline 
has been in other producing sections of the 
country.” 


THE QUESTION OF FREIGHT RATES. 


Following this statement, on March 8, came 
an order to buy only oil testing 30 and above. 
This in effect makes unsalable to the Standard 
the larger part of the Kansas oil. The producers 


have been thereby made more determined, and 
mass meetings and conventions to express their 
feelings have been held. 

The first fruits of the new order of things 
for the independent refiner came on March 6, 
when the Webster refinery shipped its first car 
of oil under the new maximum freight-rate law. 
Said the manager: “For twenty-seven years | 
have been fighting the trust ; now I am getting as 
good rates as it has. The old rate on oil to Kansas 
City was 17 cents; now it is 8} cents. On our 
first car, the freight was $27.60 ; the old rate was 
$78.34, a saving of $50.74. Barrel lots cost us 
16 to 18 cents; the former rate was 60 cents to 
$1.00. Iam going to increase the capacity of 
my plant to 12,000 barrels a month.” 


WHAT A STATE REFINERY MAY DO. 


The Kansas State oil refinery will handle 2,000 
barrels of oil daily; the field can produce 35,000 
barrels. Several independent refineries are in 
prospect, but not nearly enough to handle the 
entire output. What, then, is to be the benefit? 

The Standard has partially resumed buying in 
the Kansas field, and is likely to reach its for- 
mer purchases soon. The comparatively small 
purchases of the State refinery cannot materially 
raise the price of crude oil. Its output cannot 
reduce the price to consumers generally, though 
it will do so in communities reached. But this 
it will do: it will demonstrate to the world 
the exact cost of refining oil; it will publish 
the profits broadcast,—something independent 
refineries, with the Standard limiting even the 
amount of crude oil they might have, could not 
do: it will encourage independent establish- 
ments, and these may, under the new statutes, 
be assured of fair transportation rates. If the 
Standard pays too high a price for oil, or under- 
sells with the refined product, the State may 
shut down its plant, confident that it is giving 
the people ample return. In two years the legis- 
lature will meet again, and imperfections in the 
statutes and plans will then be corrected. 

Kansas is in earnest; it means to win this 
battle. It is a business proposition primarily ; 
but in the present state of public sentiment it 
also involves a principle. It has already awak- 
ened nation-wide sentiment ; it may be the defi- 
nite starting-point of a victory for fair play 
that will mark a new era in government. Kan- 
sas will try hard to achieve such an outcome from 
its undertaking. Its people are willing to spend 
$410,000 to find out what can be done. Not all 
approve the State’s entrance on business enter- 
prise, but the sentiment for fighting out the bat- 
tle to the end, now that it has begun, is practi- 
cally unanimous. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


MR. BALFOUR IN THE 


TT many people, the most interesting figure 
in the British House of Commons at the 
present moment is the prime minister. Dr. 
Macnamara, the Liberal member of Parliament, 
gives, in the March number of the Pull Mall 
Magazine, a picture of 
Mr. Balfour as seen 
from the opposition 
benches. To him, the 
prime minister is a 
fascinating personal- 
ity “because of his 
rare intellectual quali- 
ties, his charm of man- 
ner, his interesting 
appearance, his fine 
voice, and his very 
acute dialectical abil- 
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ities.” - 
In the matter of | Wak 
pure intellect, Dr." 


Macnamara goes so 
far as to consider him 
the greatest man in 
the House of Com- a 
mons. But he is a Teg 
lounger, physically ! 
and intellectually, 
and he is only indom- 
itable when he pleases. 

As a debater, Mr. 
Balfour is not the 
most convincing, but 
he is the most inter- 
esting. 


Mr. Chamberlain is 
easily the most thor- 
oughly keen, alert, 
quick, and relentless op- 
ponent in debate. Mr. 
Asquith comes next, though his movements are slower 
and his style a little ponderous. As a mere debater, 
Mr. Balfour comes next. But he does not by any means 
carry conviction to the mind. He will turn aside the 
threatened disaster with an ingenuity that is the envy 
of all his hearers and the admiration of most of them. 
He will, in the most childlike and bland way, raise you 
false issues by the score, and demolish them in fine frenzy 
amid the enthusiastic applause of, his followers. Out 
of their swollen lobby they will tumble laughing hilari- 
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DAMOCLES THE INDIFFERENT. 


ARTHUR B. DAMOCLES: “Ah! Same old sword.” 
From Punch (London). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ously at the way “‘ Arthur Balfour” once more poured 
ridicule upon the other fellows. It is very, very clever. 

But I regret to say,—and say it I must, if I am to be 
frank,—that the same “ Arthur Balfour” has a great 
knack of making a most brilliantly worded, vigorously 
delivered, and entirely conclusive speech which will 
knock into the most par- 
alyzed of all cocked hats 
something which the 
man opposite has never 
advanced at all; though 
I admit it is something 
which comes curiously 
“J near, and is yet curiously 
far from, what he actu- 
ally did say! 

At “question time,” 
again, Dr. Macnamara 
finds Mr. Balfour an 
interesting study. 


Mr. Balfour strolls 
lackadaisically inat 
about twenty minutes to 
3 (questions begin at 2:15 
A.M., but his are always 
thoughtfully arranged 
to be taken last). He 
brings with him a great 
sheaf of replies, type- 
written in the various de- 
partments. 

“Question No. 34 to 
the prime minister, Mr. 
Speaker!” says the inter- 
rogator. Not infrequent- 
ly his colleagues on both 
sides of him have to 
nudge the prime minis- 
ter to call his attention 
to the fact that his ques- 
tions have been reached. 

“Oh, me!” he says, 
getting up, refixing his 
pince-nez and rapidly 
fumbling with the sheets 
in his hands. Thesheets 
will be rearranged once or twice ; then three or four of 
the treasury-bench men and half the opposition will sing 
out “34!” “Oh, yes, 34! Of course! Exactly!” And 
the prime minister will read out the answer, or rather 
will rapidly paraphrase for himself the departmental 
reply. 

Dr. Macnamara thinks that a kind of intellectual 
vanity makes Mr. Balfour dislike to read another 


man’s answer precisely as it has been couched. 
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THE PREMIER'S MANNER IN DEBATE. 


In debate, Mr. Balfour’s favorite posture is to stand 
with each hand gripping a lapel of his frock coat. He 
is free with gesture which is not always elegant, and 
thumps the dispatch-box, or the palm of the other hand, 
with the side of his open hand far more often than with 
the closed fist. He makes a point of catching all inter- 
ruptions, most of which he turns to enormous advan- 
tage, and promptly ‘‘gives way” should any opponent, 
no matter how obscure, wish to rise to make a personal 
correction. : 

To say that the prime minister is famous for his con- 
siderate and courteous demeanor is wholly unneces- 


sary. Everybody knows that his charm of manner is 
one of his most delightful qualities. He is also 
most approachable. That he is a generous opponent 
the House of Commons well knows. During the 
long debates of 1902, no one hung on to him longer 
or with more persistence than did Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Yet at the close Mr. Balfour paid the little Welshman 
a handsome compliment, which, strangely enough, has 
given Mr. George a much improved standing in Wales, 
where the author of that compliment is not—politically, 
at any rate—held in particularly high esteem! Itisa 
queer world, and those who are éngaged in politics oc- 
cupy not the least amusing of its corners. 





IS CALCUTTA TO BE THE FUTURE CENTER OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE? 


VAST and subtle world-policy (the actual 
existence of which is as yet little more 
than speculation) according to which the cen- 
ter of the British Empire is to be shifted from 
England to India, from London to Calcutta, is 
the idea entertainingly set forth by the well- 
known political and economic writer, M. Elex- 
ander Ular, in La Revue, under the title “ Mys- 
terious India and the Anglo-Russian Rivalry.” 
Taking for his text a remark of Lord Curzon, 
viceroy of India, in a recent speech, to the effect 
that ‘Passing events, little by little, are draw- 
ing India, heretofore so far away and isolated, 
into the vortex of world-politics,” M. Ular out- 
lines the main features of what he calls the Ti- 
tanic struggle between Great Britain and Russia 
for the hegemony of Asia. He can see in almost 
all of the political developments of the past 
twenty-five years, in Asia and eastern Europe, 
indications that this mighty struggle is on. 
Even the Morocco problem, the outrages in 
Macedonia and Armenia, and the South African 
war, are connected vitally, if indirectly, with the 
vast problem of the domination of Asia. At the 
present hour, he declares, the struggle between 
England and Russia is really the pivot of his- 
tory. Its larger lines can be seen through the 
smoke and blood of the ferocity in Manchuria. 
The eventual militarization of China and the 
pan-Mongol imperialism of Japan are only phases 
of the great contest. 

During the past three or four years, says this 
writer, the struggle has seemed to be going 
against England. The traditional British faith 
in England’s commercial and financial superior- 
ity has been somewhat shaken by the events in 
South Africa, and this great South African 
enterprise has, for the moment, brought about 
what seems to be an astonishing inaction in the 


face of the systematic advance of Russia. The 
policies of the two rivals are radically different. 
The agents of English supremacy are always 
the votaries of commerce,—her warriors are 
always merchants. The British colonies, par- 
ticularly her marvelous Asiatic empire, owe 
their existence to economic conditions and to 
the economic enterprise of citizens, acting upon 
purely individual initiative, and so long as other 
nations have not appeared to act in the same 
manner England felt no solicitude about her 
leadership in the Orient. 

The Russian expansion across Asia has been 
accomplished by a method absolutely different. 
The Russian method has been a curious popular 
infiltration, a method which has, during the past 
two centuries, given the empire (one might say 
almost automatically) complete possession of 
Siberia. Instead of sending commercial agents 
who would exchange values for the enrichment 
of her home metropolis, Russia has been trans- 
porting peasants and soldiers, and has imposed on 
the countries she has absorbed her own imperial 
administration. It is peasant Russia which has 
led and really made up this expansion to the 
eastward, which has not contributed to the 
wealth of the Russian people. The peasant has 
no longer been a Russian, but has become, to a 
degree, a Siberian and an Asiatic, while the Eng- 
lishman is always an Englishman. The Russian 
method of colonization by infiltration is an abso- 
lutely natural one, but the advantages accruing 
to the empire too often reduce themselves to a 
vague prestige, purely political. One feature of 
the Russian advance has been the close com- 
mercial policy, which, of course, has meant the 
exclusion of the commerce and industry of 
Great Britain. On the other hand, the world- 
policy of England “lives and dies with the 
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THE SENTINEL. 


India’s position as outlined by Lord Curzon in his review of 
five years of Indian administration. 


From Hindi Punch (Calcutta). 


principle of the open door,” and, “since Rus- 
sian conquest always and everywhere means the 
closed door, the rapid political expansion, and 
not less the economic, of the Russian possessions 
always seems to Englishmen to be a peril ex- 
tremely grave for the economic future of Great 
Britain.” 

When, in 1900, Russia began to absorb Man- 
churia and gain preponderance at the courts of 
Peking and Seoul, she also acquired in some 
mysterious but effective way a sort of suzerainty 
over the entire Buddhist world. This, despite 
appearances to the contrary, M. Ular believes, 
awakened Great Britain to the danger of inac- 
tion. At this point, Curzon (for whom this 
French writer has great admiration) began to 
act on his world-policy of making India the cen- 
ter of a vast activity which should finally result 
in providing a new center to check the Russian 
advance southward in Asia. India, says this 
writer, is an autocracy; it has no parliament, 
but is governed by the one man,—the viceroy. 
Therefore, his capital is an excellent pornt d’apput 
from which to spread imperialistic policy. Not 
only is India the vortex, but it is the vertex, of 
the world’s politics. “The extreme sagacity of 


the English statesmen, who have really accepted 
the displacement of the center of gravity for 
their imperial politics from London to Calcutta, 
is a model for the rest of the world.” To make 
India the center of imperial action is, it might 
be said, almost to nullify all Russia’s efforts. 
The direction of Russian affairs is always, and 
probably must be, localized at St. Petersburg. 
‘The more Russia advances, and the more her 
enterprises are undertaken at vast distances 
from the capital, the weaker does the head of 


the empire become, and the more grave the 


problem of keeping the extremities of the em- 
pire in vital, effective connection with the capi- 
tal.” Asiatic Russia has no center,—it is an 
agglomeration of ethnic and political elements 
which must be kept down by fear. On the 
other hand, Great Britain relies on the positive 
assent of her colonies. 


WHAT ENGLAND MUST DO. 


The first step in the new policy for Great 
Britain will be to abandon, so far as Asia is con- 
cerned, the idea of a Greater Britain, and India 
must be created and developed an “ India tentac- 
ular,” —an octopus whose political arms shall 
stretch over the entire Asiatic continent. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to 
follow the details patiently recounted by M. 
Ular from recent history to prove the existence 
of a definite British plan to control all the routes 
to India and to spread Indian influence. The 
entire field of Eastern politics is traversed. 
France is given a free hand in Morocco that she 
may take her eyes off Egypt, from which Eng- 
land is securing her base of intrigue against 
Arabia. Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan 
are all being ‘“‘ear-marked” by British influ- 
ence, and the Tibetan expedition was, in the 
opinion of this French writer, only one of the 
well-planned moves to the north. The control 
of Cairo gives England the head source of Mo- 
hammedan inspiration. She now practically has 
the Red Sea. Turkey is her dependency, and the 
British attitude in regard to Macedonia, of late 
years, has convinced the Sublime Porte that 
Great Britain is her friend. Therefore, German 
intrigue in the Holy Land will avail nothing. 
It was due to the blunders of M. Hanotaux, ex- 
French minister of foreign affairs (this writer 
claims), that Great Britain acquired her prepon- 
derance in Arabia. On the whole, the writer 
believes that England, at present, has the upper 
hand. What the future will bring forth he does 
not prophesy, but he insists on the reality and 
tremendous import of the struggle between Saxon 
and Slav for the domination of the world’s great- 
est continent. 
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WHY SHOULD NOT GERMANY AND ENGLAND BE FRIENDS? 


“HE activity of the British National Service 
League, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Wellington, is made the text of an article 
chiefly devoted to a consideration of the history 
and prospects of the relations between Germany 
and England, by Dr. Theodore Schiemann, in the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift (Berlin). The leading ob- 
jects of the league are summarized as follows: 


(a) To inspire the nation, through individual train- 
ing, with a fuller consciousness of civic duty and re- 
sponsibility ; (b) to counteract the physical and moral 
degeneracy produced by living in overpopulated cities ; 
(c) to take measures to furnish, at not too great ex- 
pense, by training the inhabitants, an extensive and 
elastic reserve to aid the army and navy, and, by ac- 
customing the boys to military exercises at an early 
age, to facilitate the recruiting of the regular army ; 
(da) to diminish the possibility of hostile invasion, and 
thereby ward off the feeling of national insecurity, with 
its attendant fears and danger of panic. 


With the purposes of the league Dr. Schie- 
mann expresses the most unqualified sympathy, 
accepting its own view that its work is the best 
defense against jingoism and safeguard of peace. 


He says: ; 


It is undoubtedly a project of high ethical signifi- 
cance and genuine patriotism that confronts us here, 
and all those among us who contemplate the great 
problems of world policy in their connection will wish 
that the Duke of Wellington and those who share his 
views may carry their work to a successful conclusion. 
‘‘Hooliganism” and jingoism, which have of late thrust 
their way to the front with such presumption and 
caused so much uneasiness, find no place where mili- 
tary discipline has conduced to self-control and the 
consciousness of one’s responsibility, and the knowl- 
edge that one has to answer with one’s life and that of 
his nearest and dearest, for the political policies adopted 
by the state of which he is a member. 


Passing on to a consideration of the relations 
between England and Germany, the writer cites 
numerous illustrations of the unfriendliness with 
which England witnessed the rapid and im- 
pressive rise of Prussia into international great- 
ness, from the time of the Schleswig-Holstein 
war of 1864; and in connection with this— 
with an implied, though not expressed, refer- 
ence to corresponding jealousy on the part of 
Germany—he sketches the imperial growth of 
England during “the Disraeli era.” All these 
things, however, he says, did not seriously 
disturb the relations between the two countries. 
He proceeds : 


It was only in 1884, when Germany, with its colonial 
aspirations, entered the sphere of world-politics, that 
England began to oppose her, and it required the exer- 
cise of great firmness and patience to convert the Eng- 


lish opposition which pursued us at every step, based 
on the unheard-of fact that Germany, too, desired to 
become a colonial power, to convert this opposition 
into approving recognition. We had to resign ourselves, 
during this process, of course, to many a painful re- 
nunciation ; notably in view of the possibilities of the 
future, since England proceeded, without any loss of 
time, to block our further advance by occupying con- 
tiguous territory. That this fact exercised a depressing 
effect upon us is notorious, but with what countenance 
would England have accepted our occupying—a thing 
very possible—the tracts north of Natal, thus forming 
a barrier to English advance? But that belongs to 
Caprivi’s time, which cost us the reversion of Zanzibar, 
and which, as is still generally remembered, formed the 
culminating point of the friendly relations between the 
two powers. Even after that the official relations con- 
tinued perfectly good, but commercial rivalry began to 
assert itself. Wilson’s famous book ‘Made in Ger- 
many” gave drastic expression to the new tendency, 
which soon attained, as a culminating result, the adop- 
tion by the English Government of its proposal that all 
goods manufactured in Germany should bear the stamp, 
‘*Made in Germany.” The hope was entertained that 
the English would, under any circumstances, give their 
own goods the preference. Events took, of course, 
quite a different turn. The projected boycotting 
changed into an unexpected ‘‘puff” for the solidity 
and efficiency of German industry. Not ‘cheap and 
bad,” as a saying which cropped up at the time of the 
Philadelphia exposition, and which gained credence, 
wished to make one believe, but, overcoming all com- 
petition, German industry, since it appeared under its 
own name, has won its way not only in the emporiums 
of the world, but on that very English soil from which 
it was sought to be excluded 

With anti-German feeling thus awakened, 
came the episode of Emperor William’s telegram 
to Kriger, on the occasion of the Jameson raid, 
which inflamed public sentiment in the highest 
degree against Germany and the Kaiser. On 
the other hand, when the South African war 
broke out, Germany, in common with almost 
the entire continent, sympathized intensely with 
the Boer republics,—a further source of inter- 
national bitterness and ill-feeling. To this con- 
dition of mind Dr. Schiemann traces the agita- 
tion in England, which looks upon Germany as 
a most dangerous enemy, and which has had its 
echo in a corresponding agitation in Germany. 
He devotes special attention to the endeavors in 
certain English journals to promote an Anglo- 
Russian, and even an Anglo- France - Russian 
alliance. Thus far, he continues, all this is only 
‘press politics ;” but that it is not to be taken 
lightly, he maintains, is demonstrated by the 
warnings that Mr. Balfour, on the one hand, and 
Count von Bilow, on the other, have found it 
necessary to utter as to the danger that lies in the 
inflaming of international animosities. The con- 
cluding passage of the article brings Anglo- 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
“This sort of thing is becoming tiresome; it is time one 
gave place to the other.”—From Le Grelot (Paris). 


American relations into connection with the 
subject : 


Ashley (‘The Tariff Problem”) distinctly declares 
that he understands the conflicting interests which 
divide the two countries (England and the United States) 
through personal experience. The coquetting with 
American friendship is but a sham to frighten others. 
In another place he points directly to the possibility 
that Canada may fall into the hands of the United 
States. Schmaller very justly adds, ‘‘ That country [the 





United States] constitutes the real danger for England. 
From it alone has Great Britain again and again suf- 
fered defeats. ... The English fear the Yankees, and 
therefore they prefer to vent their displeasure on others.” 
And in the semi-official work of Wheles ‘The Third 


Salisbury Administration,” we find a veritable sample - 


collection of anti-American sayings. So, as to that 
friendship, there is nothing in it. But as to the end to 
be aimed at in German-English relations, one must 
agree entirely with Ashley as well as with Delbriick. 
Both Gesire good relations between the two countries, 
Ashley even raising the question of a possible alliance. 

We do not perceive any real interests of Germany or 
Great Britain which would conflict with that, but we 
believe that a considerable time must elapse before the 
echo of the wicked and malicious agitation of the Times 
and its affiliated brethren of the press will cease to be 
felt. Semper aliquid haeret audacter calumniando, 
and we are still far removed from the time when the 
fine sentiment which President Roosevelt expressed at 
the unveiling of the Frederick the Great monument : 
“The prosperity of one nation is not a threat to another, 
but a hope,” shall have become the spiritual possession 
of the world. ... 

There is no essential antagonism between us and 
England. In us both the spiritual ideals of Protestant- 
ism have found their purest expression and borne the 
noblest fruit in science, in art, in literature, and in 
workmanship. Both are brave and manly nations: the 
world is not so small that they cannot both contend for 
honors. United, they present the most powerful com- 
bination possible to-day. Why should they not join 
hands? 





A JAPANESE LABOR LEADER ON THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 


A® the recognized leader of the labor move- 
ment in Japan and the representative of 
Japanese Socialists at the International Social- 
ist Congress held in Amsterdam last summer, 
Mr. J. S. Katayama, who is now in this country 
studying social problems, ought to be listened to 
with particular interest in whatever he has 
to say with regard to American labor leaders 
and movements. Hisarticle on “The American 
Labor Problem and Socialism,” appearing in 
the latest issue of the Shakwai-Shugi, or the 
Socialist (Tokio), is a plain and frank criticism 
of the existing status of the trade-unions and 
their leaders in the United States as he sees 
them. It cannot be gainsaid, this Japanese 
Socialist declares, that the power of American 
labor unions is steadily growing. In his opin- 
ion, the increase of wages in the United States 
has not kept pace with the advance of the cost 
of living, while “ recurrent strikes have resulted 
in nothing but the growing miseries of the 
working class, despite the apparent growth of 
the influence of labor unions.” Mr. Katayama 


does not favor the exclusive policy adopted by 
almost all labor unions, which jealously shut 
their doors against the incoming laborers, 
whether domestic or foreign. As to the person- 
ality of the most prominent labor leaders in the 
United States, he says: 


The American coal miners’ union, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. John Mitchell, does not stand on a common 
ground with the Western coal miners’ union, which, 
guided by the platform of socialism, is more progressive 
and militant than its assumed ally in the East. Nor is 
the American Federation of Labor in harmony with the 
socialistic coal miners in the West. All labor leaders 
have risen from a class in behalf of which they propose 
to fight. But when a workingman attains to a position 
where he holds a commanding scepter at the head of 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow-workingmen, he is 
no longer a laborer. His influence becomes so great 
that even capitalists not infrequently find it impossible 
not to solicit his favor. His temptation often is such as 
to make him sacrifice even the purpose and interest 
for which he had vowed to stand. 


Presidents Mitchell and Gompers, the Japanese 
labor leader asserts, have sometimes ‘come to 
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J. 8S. KATAYAMA, THE JAPANESE LABOR LEADER, WHO RE- 
CENTLY VISITED THE UNITED STATES. 


a secret understanding with capitalists, ignoring 
an interest which they are intrusted to represent, 
under the pretension of expediency resorted to 
in order to ‘harmonize’ capital and labor. It is 
lamentable, indeed, that these gentlemen are 
contemptuously regarded by the most intelligent 
class of laborers as tools of the capitalist class.” 


TRADE-UNIONISM NOT THE REDEMPTION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS. 


That trade-unionism will never be the re- 
deemer of the workingman, Mr. Katayama 
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believes to be a patent fact. He admits that 
the organization of laborers is of vital importance 
so long as the existing social system is in vogue. 
In the meantime, he does not lose sight of the 
fact that such an organization is simply a means 
to an end. Neither is he ignorant of many 
anomalous effects emanating from trade-unions. 
He says : 


The carpenters’ union of Chicago is the most power- 
ful of trade-unions in American cities. Abusing this 
powerful instrumentality, this organization has abso- 
lutely denied non-union carpenters an opportunity to 
work, besides jealously preventing the increase in the 
number of fellow-workmen by ill-treating, even ousting, 
new-comers from outside. Their fellowship is limited 
within the narrow circle of their union ; outside of it, 
they are extremely selfish and intolerant. Such an ex- 
clusive measure is necessary to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in order to realize the purpose of trade-union, but 
when it is carried to such an extreme as in the case of 
the Chicago carpenters’ union it cannot but lose the 
public sympathy, which is essential to the successful 
movement against the capitalist class. 


The writer gives the above instance as simply 
one of numerous similar cases in the record of 
American trade-unions. The only means to 
deliver the American workingmen from this 


* anomalous situation Mr. Katayama finds in their 


adoption of a socialistic platform. The serious 
drawback tothe American socialistic movement, 
he believes, is the lack of competent and ade- 
quate leadership. Such a man as Eugene Debs, 
‘‘undaunted and fearless as he is, is still to be 
recruited from among laborers, who, as a rule, 
are interested in trade-unionism rather than in 
socialism. Let him speak ill of the platform of 
the trade-union and he will be sure to lose the 
sympathy of by far the greatest portion of the 
workmen.” 





WAS LEW WALLACE “AN ORIENTAL WITH MEDIEVAL 
TASTES?” 


BIOGRAPHY and character sketch of the 

late Gen. Lew Wallace appears in the cur- 

rent number of the Reader Magazine. The truest 

thing that may be said about the late soldier- 

author, in whose character there were many in- 

teresting contradictions, is, according to . the 

writer of this article (Meredith Nicholson), that 

he was an Oriental with medieval tastes,—a 
kind of American Sir Richard Burton. 


Caravans and pilgrimages and the dialects of the 
desert were wholly within the range of his interests 
and sympathies. When he went to represent hiscountry 
at Constantinople it was as though an exile were going 
home. The Oriental element in his character, borne 


out strikingly in his personal appearance, was further 
emphasized by a grace and dignity of speech as natural 
as it was charming. He was thoroughly democratic in 
his tastes and ideals, and always approachable ; but the 
common currency of anecdote, the floating gossip of 
the town, was not for him. He liked the serious dis- 
course that belongs to the unhurried hour, the fireside, 
an unobstrusive light and a good cigar. He could build 
up with convincing vividness an Oriental scene, or de- 
scribe a military maneuver until the listener heard the 
tramp of armed men. 

A dignified and meritorious, but not brilliant, 
military career was Wallace’s, says Mr. Nichol- 
son. His record in the Mexican War and in the 
War of the Rebellion is a fine one, but not dra- 
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THE LATE GEN. LEW WALLACE. 


matic. <A tribute to the discipline and efficiency 
of his regiment of Indiana volunteers is the fact 
that practically every man who enrolled in it won 
a commission, many attaining high rank. He 
had no taste or capacity for politics. He once 
failed for election to Congress, and, indeed, was 
never elected to any office of importance ; but 
President Hayes made him governor of New 
Mexico, and President Garfield sent him as min- 
ister to Turkey, writing across his commission 
‘Ben Hur,” to indicate that the appointment 
was not a recognition of merely political or mili- 
tary services. The writer of this article declares 
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that he has it on the authority of General Wal- 
lace’s own word that it was a conversation with 
the famous infidel, Robert G. Ingersoll, which 
suggested to him the writing of the famous 
novel, “Ben Hur.” 

To the literary critic, who is “so prone to warn 
the common herd that popularity is in itself no 
proof of merit,” and also to the ‘mere reader of 
books who believes that it is much easier to bea 
critic than to be a popular novelist,” the writer of 
this article has this to say about the book which 
holds the record for the largest sale ever scored 
by-a copyright novel : 


The sneer, repeated since General Wallace’s death, 
that his book is classic only to the provincial church- 
goer,—the village class leader and Sunday-school super- 
intendent,—does not account for the fact that it has 
been translated into every European tongue, and into 
Arabic and Japanese, or that Pope Leo read and praised 
it. Its success was not due somuch tothe fact that the 
greatest figure in history was brought into it (and with 
infinite tact and reverence), but that it is above every- 
thing else a story, and one of strong fiber and vigorous 
dramatic interest. It is the work of a martial hand, 
and those who dismiss it as an auxiliary reading book 
for village Sunday-schools are hard pushed for am- 
munition. ‘ Ben-Hur” has undoubtedly found favor 
among the great body of American church-going peo- 
ple, but General Wallace was certainly not a senti- 
mental religionist, though he was, it may be said, a 
sincere Christian believer. . . . Many go down defend- 
ing the battered shield of romance,—but many more 
stand ready to ride into the arena. Critics of repute 
declare that Scott was no artist; and many more have 
forgotten that Bulwer Lytton ever lived. D’Artagnan 
and the three are daily forced to put their backs to the 
wall and fight for the honor of Dumas. Lew Wallace 
found a fragment of the cloak of Scott and threw it 
about his own shoulders. He was of a generation to 
whom “Ivanhoe” was a classic beyond question or 
cavil, and he grew up among books in an atmosphere 
where the claims of Scott to be called poet were never 
debated. 


DON QUIXOTE’S ANNIVERSARY. 


Saw present year marks the tercentenary of 
the first publication of “Don Quixote.” 
In recognition of this anniversary the London 
Bookman for February is a ‘“‘Cervantes” number. 
Maj. Martin Hume, who contributes the first 
article, is a Cervantes enthusiast. He gives an 
account of the life of Cervantes and the circum- 
stances connected with the creation of his im- 
mortal book. From his boyhood, Cervantes had 
written verse, but it was in a pastoral romance, 
‘‘Galatea,” that he made his first serious bid for 
fame. The story found little vogue in Spain, 
yet the author described it as his darling work 
to the last hour of his life. He next turned his 


attention to the stage, and wrote a number of 
dramas, but the actors would not play his pieces. 
Persecution and poverty dogged his steps all his 
life, but he never lost faith in his work. 


SANCHO PANZA. 


It was probably about 1592 that “Don 
Quixote ” was begun, and though at first it was 
doubtless intended to be a book of moderate 
length, the creation grew page by page, amid 
toil and trouble untellable, and was not pub- 
lished till January, 1605. Major Hume tells 
how Sancho Panza was introduced into the 
story: 
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CERVANTES. 


At first there was no Squire Sancho, and, indeed, 
none would have been needed if the original plan of 
a short satire of the chivalric romance had been ad- 
hered to. 

When the tale developed into a realistic portrayal of 
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contemporary Spain, contrasted with the romantic fig- 
ments suggested by a great national aberration, a figure 
to personify the prosaic reality was necessary as a foil 
to the exalted hallucinations of Don Quixote, and 
Sancho came into existence, without whom his master 
would have lost half his significance. 

Quixote, indeed, may be taken as a personification of 
the Spanish people under the influence of the false six- 
teenth-century ideals that ruined them, and Sancho of 
the permanent, solid element of the nation when the 
gilded dream had fled. 


WHERE “DON QUIXOTE”’ WAS WRITTEN. 


Mr. Henry Bernard, who follows Major Hume, 
entitles his article “The Hunting Ground of Don 
Quixote.” He describes the scenes of Don Qui- 
xote’s adventures, and also identifies the birth- 
place of the book. He says: 


Argamasilla’s principal boast is the Casa de Medrano, 
which has been judged worthy of preservation. There 
seems to be no dispute that here in the prison-like harem 
Cervantes was held in captivity. But how much he 
wrought in this dark cell, whose ceiling is but seven 
feet from the earthen floor, must remain undecided ; the 
most careful of historians will admit that in this place 
the book was probably conceived, for the prologue to the 
first partinforms us that it was ‘“‘engendered in prison.” 
... The prevailing faith is a mere matter of degree, it 
being held by the most advanced school that the Casa 
de Medrano is the birthplace, not only of the first part 
of the book and of the second, which was written ten 
years later, but also of every episode in the life of Cer- 
vantes, including the battle of Lepanto. 





THE ITALIAN STATESMAN, CRISPI, AS SEEN BY HIS 
COMPATRIOTS. 


HE unveiling of a monument by Rutelli to 
Francesco Crispi in a square at Palermo 
renamed after the dead statesman has called 
forth a number of articles in the Italian reviews. 
The Levista di Roma (Rome) devotes a special 
number to Crispi. The Nuova Antologia (Rome) 
discusses “Crispi, Minister of Foreign Affairs,” 
in an extended illustrated article. Mario Man- 
dalari, in the Jtalia Moderna (Rome), gives a 
number of unpublished documents referring to 
Crispi, and a brief estimate of the man, part of 
which we quote : 

Francesco Crispi always inspired fear; that is all. 
And he inspired fear because he always remained a 
sectary and a conspirator ; that he was before 1848 ; that 
he was after 1853. No one was ever able to read wholly 
and clearly the thoughts of Crispi, hence the fear that 
he always inspired in friends and adversaries. In his 
brain one thought dominated,—that of the greatness of 
his country. All the other thoughts came and went, 
appeared and disappeared, like vapor in a boiling kettle. 
Since he had helped to increase the greatness of the 
country, he had a great conception of himself. And 


since the expedition of Marsala would not have been 
made without his work, as exile, he placed himself, in 
his own mind, between Garibaldiand Mazzini. Cavour 
was in the second rank, and also Victor Emmanuel. 
This conception of himself he wished to impose on others 
in speaking, discussing, walking, governing ; in friendly 
conversations, in meetings, and in ministerial audi- 
ences. Consequently, it is proper to say that Crispi 
never enjoyed the complete faith and sympathy of the 
sovereign whose minister he was. His codperation in 
the government was always imposed by extraordinary 
events of internal or foreign politics, and was never due 
to parliamentary revolutions or to personal sympathy. 
However, the extraordinary events of 1878 made of 
Crispi one of the strongest, most audacious and original 
statesmen of Europe during the nineteenth century. 


In another number of the Jtalia Moderna is 
given much of the address by Prof. Giorgio 
Arcoleo, Senator, pronounced at the unveiling 
of the monument. Senator Arcoleo calls Crispi 
“one of the most singular men of new Italy” 
and says “serene judgment of his complex 
figure can hardly yet be given.” The speaker 
was in some things his political opponent, and 
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so cannot be accused of partiality. We give a 
few of his most striking sentences : 


From his Sicilian birth he drew, accentuated, the 
ethnic qualities of intuition, rapid action, rebellious in- 
stinct, audacity, impatience of analysis, indomitable 
self-faith, a fascination for great names and great 
things,—erratic energies tending to a single goal ; Sicil- 
ian fiber and Italian soul. He alone of the grand bat- 
talion traversed all the vicissitudes of Italian public 
life, from revolution, that changed the political orders, 
to evolution, that has created social orders. Therefore, 
he had Protean aspect, like the deeds that preceded the 
programmes with alternate fates of victory and defeat, 
in the midst of conflict of principles and interests, of 
sentiments and designs. He appeared as revolutionist 
and constitutionalist, democrat and autocrat, tribune 
and dictator, lover of the people and despiser of the 
populace. He began as a republican and ended as a 
monarchist. He followed Mazzini in the name of lib- 
erty, King Victor Emmanuel in the name of unity, and 
passed from the comizio to the assembly, from factions 
to the government, from the barricades to the state of 
siege, not without contradiction of means, but always 
consistent in the goal, for in him the idea of the father- 
land illumined his mind and moved his soul and his 
arm. Agitator and fugitive, struggling for the people, 
he was never popular. Rigid and autocratic man of 
government, he was hated by the moderates ; precursor 
of the advanced parties, he was their rude butt. Obeyed 
and served by vast majorities when in the government, 
the morrow of his fall he was alone. He rallied voters, 
but did not form parties. The excesses of his attacks 
multiplied his enemies; the excess of his commands 
lessened his friends. Such was his character, shy of 
praise ; such his style, devoid of phrases; such his life, 
devoid of pleasures. To King Ferdinand, to whom he 
appeared haughty, he replied, ‘‘I seek justice, not 
thanks.” To Garibaldi, hesitating over an expedition, 
he declared, “I guarantee Sicily on my life.” To his 
old companions who urged him to conspiracy, he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ After plebiscites, factions and insurrections are 
anachronisms.” To Mazzini, who counseled him to agi- 
tate in Parliament for the ancient faith, he responded, 
“Tt is repugnant to my conscience that a conspirator 
should conceal himself under the coat of a legislator.” 
To those who asked him of what party he was, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am Crispi.” To Bismarck, who quizzed him 
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THE MONUMENT TO FRANCESCO CRISPI (BY RUTELLI) 
RECENTLY UNVEILED IN PALERMO. 


about unknown Africa, “I found it and I keep it.” 
Accused of failing in reforms, he rejoined, ‘“‘A govern- 
ment does what it can, not what it wishes.” These are 
not phrases, but indexes of the same energy,—sides of 
the polyhedron. Pride is revealed, but also character. 





PROPOSED STATE CONTROL OF ITALIAN RAILWAYS. 


OB present Italian ministry announces semi- 

officially that, owing to inability to agree 
with the railroad companies on a new arrange- 
ment for the private operation of the roads, the 
state will, on July 1, assume control of all the 
systems except the south Italy railroads, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law of 1862. As 
the present concession has been in effect since 
1885, an entirely new order of things is pro- 
posed, and views as to what is really best to do 
are various. Editors, authors, and magazine writ- 
ers are busy informing the public as to present 


facts and best future policies. Deputy Mag- 
giorini Ferraris, editor of the Nuova Antologia 
(Rome), in the first number of his review for 
January, discusses “‘ How People Travel in Italy 
and Abroad,” and, by comparative tables, makes 
a bad showing for Italy. In the number of trips 
per inhabitant, Italy is ahead of only Russia and 
Roumania. Its average is 1.82, while in Eng- 
land it is 27.40. Comparing the number of trips 
with their average length, which is greater in 
Italy than in several other countries, it still 
results that Austria makes three times the use 
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of railroads that Italy does, France four times, 
and Switzerland about six times. In length of 
railroads, Italy, with 15,494 kilometers, ranks 
after Hungary, exceeding only little Belgium 
and Switzerland. In proportion of the length 
of lines to population, Italy is at the bottom of 
the list, with 47 kilometers per 100,000 inhab- 
itants, while Switzerland has 113.1 kilometers. 
Comparing passenger rates, Italy proves to have 
the highest of any country in Europe for all 
classes, and particularly for third-class. 

In his second January number, Signor Fer- 
raris treats at great length “ Railroad Anarchy 
in Italy,” and shows that the condition of the 
roads, of their rolling stock and fixed plant, is 
anything but advantageous for the government if 
it should take them over, owing to the vacillat- 
ing and penurious policies in the past. 


The performances of passenger cars and locomotives 
are considerably over the normal set in the agreements 
with the operating companies. This argues a constant 
deficiency of rolling stock. The age limit set for loco- 
motives was forty years, and for cars sixty years, seem- 
ingly ample, but the Mediterranean line is actually 
using seventy-one locomotives that have passed their 
twoscore-year mark, at a great waste of fuel, naturally. 
There is continual car shortage, and reception of freight 
is often stopped at various stations on account of this. 
Delays in freight shipments are so numerous that com- 
plaints arrive by the thousand, and so many claims are 
made for refund because shipping agreements have not 
been carried out that thousands of shipments are actu- 
ally carried free, and more would be if every shipper 
knew his rights. Many lines are still single-track, and 
the lack of centrally operated switches and block 
signals causes much congestion. The rails are too light 
to allow the use of heavy, high-speed locomotives. This 
has been especially so on the stretch from Pisa to Rome, 
where otherwise high speed with few stops could be 
maintained. 


In short, the writer finds that the income of 
the railways is the least in Europe, the trains 
are the slowest, and the rolling stock is in the 
worst condition. The arrangements with the 
operating companies have failed financially, eco- 
nomically, and technically, and have left the na- 
tion with a deficit of several hundred million 
francs. Travel, commerce, and industry all lan- 
guish through the shortsighted management. 
The companies fear to make improvements at 
the expense of their shareholders and for the 
benefit of the state. The state fears to spend 
the taxpayers’ money for the benefit of the 
companies. Signor Ferraris considers any post- 
ponement of state control a step backward. The 
south Italy lines should be gathered in with the 
others as soon asa basis of agreement can be 
reached, and the maritime postal lines connect- 
ing the islands should later be included. 

A writer signing only “E. B.” in the fas- 
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segna Nazionale urges the incompatibility of the 
taking over of the railroads with the announced 
governmental policy of the conversion of the 
public debt. Although the minister of the 
treasury declares its alility to redeem the rail- 
roads and put them in good order without a 
new issue of securities, this writer thinks it 
risky to engage the whole elasticity of the finan- 
cial system in this one affair. Many financial 
questions between the government and_ the 
operating companies remain unsettled, and if 
these be taken into court, or even to arbiters, 
the government will probably have to pay more 
than if some agreement can be reached with- 
out a rupture of negotiations. 

In the Nuova Antologia, again, “ Vigile ” (Vigi- 
lant) examines the question of the redemption of 
the south Italy lines, and concludes that it would 
be unjustifiable and a waste of public money to re- 
deem under the contractual terms, to which alone 
the railroad is obliged to submit. If more equable 
terms could be arranged, it might be advisable. 


RESULTS OF SWISS STATE CONTROL. 


In connection with the Italian project and our 
own situation as to railroad control, the results 
of nationalization of the Swiss railways are in- 
teresting. A summary is given by Gaston Iéze 


_in the Riforma Sociale, based on an article by P. 


Charton in a French review. The taking over of 
all the roads except the Gothard occurred in 1903. 


The balance sheets for 1903 of what were the Central, 
the Northeastern, the Swiss Union, and the Jura- 
Simplon lines, 2,433 kilometers, are available. These 
show an excess of receipts over expenses of 38,319,000 
francs. The profit and loss account showed an excess 
of income of 1,030,000 francs, from which had to be 
taken 280,000 frances for the sinking fund for station- 
building and 250,000 francs for the personnel of three 
roads, leaving only half a million to be applied to 1904. 
The active remainder from 1902 of 1,114,000 frances was 
all that prevented a deficit of 84,000 francs for 1903. The 
expenses increased 9 per cent. over those of 1902, and by 
reason of the new law as to salaries and the usual in- 
creased expenses of state management, must go on 
increasing. The president of the council of administra- 
tion, Von Arx, thinks the result for 1903 satisfactory. 
The trouble will begin when the payments on the sink- 
ing fund commence and the reduced freight and pas- 
senger tariffs have their full effect. For 1904, a deficit 
of 521,000 francs was estimated. Large expenditures 
for new work such as the Simplon tunnel and the 
Ricken cut, soon to be made, amount to 242,000,000 
francs. These will require careful management in 
order not to overload the budget. 


The benefits obtained by nationalization are 
stated to be: reduction of rates ; amelioration 
of situation of employees, as to salary and per- 
manency of work; betterment of service; en- 
largement or improvement of stations; the 
“amortization ” of rolling stock in sixty years. 
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BRIDGE IN CHIVELA PASS, ON THE TEHUANTEPEC RAILWAY. 


MEXICO’S ISTHMUS ROUTE. 


| auaehiii few Americans are aware of the 
progress that has recently been made on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in the direction of 
improving an important highway of commerce. 
President Diaz has just made a trip of inspec. 
tion to the isthmus, and as a representative of 
the Mexican Government, which in partnership 
with a firm of English contractors has practi- 
cally rebuilt the trans-isthmian railroad and trans- 
formed the terminal ports of Coatzacoalcos and 
Salina Cruz, has expressed his satisfaction with 
the construction work as now practically com- 
pleted. A writer in JJodern Meaico describes the 
president’s tour of inspection, and sets forth some 
of the advantages of the Tehuantepec Railway 
route. The isthmus is situated in the southern 
portion of Mexico, in the states of Vera Cruz 
and Oaxaca. The distance from ocean to ocean, 
in a bee-line, is one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. One important topographical feature of 
the isthmian territory is its comparatively level 
character. The rise from the Atlantic or Gulf 
side is very gradual, and culminates in the 
Chivela Pass, at a height of only seven hundred 
and thirty feet, whence the descent to the Pa- 
cific is comparatively abrupt. The isthmus af- 
fords certain advantages for interoceanic com- 
munication. The writer in JM/odern Mexico holds 
that Tehuantepec is much nearer to the axial 
line of the world’s trade than either Nicaragua 
or Panama, and to support this contention he 
gives the following table of distances in English 
miles between some of the chief commercial 


ports of the world by the three American isth- 











muses : 
Via Via Vi 
Tehuan-| Nicara- Ln 
tepec gua. Panama. 

New York to San Francisco..... 4,925 5,651 6,107 
New York to Puget Sound...... 5,647 6,524 6,855 
New York to Sitka.......... ae 6,347 7,113 7,555 
New York to Bering Straits 7,788 8,524 9,101 
New York to Acapulco...... 2,722 3,507 3,988 
New York to Mazatlan... vi 4,232 4,675 


New York to Hongkong... 
New York to Yokohama.. 














New York to Melbourne.. 4 

New York to Auckland.. 9,745 9,813 
New York to Honolulu.. ee 6,566 7,390 7,705 
New Orleans to San Francisco. -| 3,561 4,776 5,415 
New Orleans to Acapulco. 1,454 2,631 3,296 
New Orleans to Mazatlan. 027 3,357 3,983 
Liverpool to San Francisco 8,274 8,783 9,071 
Liverpool to Acapulco..... 6,076 6,689 6,952 
Liverpool to Mazatlan . 6,714 7,364 7,640 
Liverpool to Auckland.. 12,584 12,877 12,777 
Liverpool to Honolulu.. 9,805 10,522 10,670 
Liverpool to Yokohama. «-| 18,228 13,758 14,175 
Liverpool to Melbourne......... 14,113 14,499 14,435 











It is claimed that the opening up of a trade 
route across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec will be 
of especial benefit to the middle West of the 
United States, and particularly the Mississippi 
Valley. The distance from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the northern terminal of the Te- 
huantepec Railway is 810 miles, and the total 
distance by rail and water from Chicago to the 
Pacific Ocean by way of the Mexican isthmus is 
only 1,875 miles. The average saving in dis- 
tance by the Tehuantepec route over Panama to 
all points on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and Europe is about 1,250 miles. The 
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MAP OF THE TEHUANTEPEC RAILWAY. 


writer of this article assumes that it will take 
a steamer about one day to pass through the 
Panama Canal, and the freight about two day s to 
pass over Tehuantepec from ship to ship, but it is 
not clear whether the time consumed in loading 
and unloading in breaking cargo is included in 
thisestimateoftwodaysornot. If it is included, 
there would be an advantage to Tehuantepec of 
about four days. 

The isthmus also has advantage over Panama 
in the matter of healthfulness of climate. For 
sailing vessels, also, the Panama Canal is under 
serious disadvantage owing to the calms which 
prevail on both shores opposite Panama. 


HOW THE RAILROAD WAS BUILT. 
This writer gives an extended account of the 
various projects for utilizing the Tehuantepec 
route, beginning with the early government 
surveys and coming down to the construction 


of the present railroad, and finally its recon- 

















STEEL WHARVES AT COATZACOALCOS, 
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struction under the auspices of the Mexican 
Government. The Mexican Congress, in the 
year 1896, authorized the government to enter 
into a contract with a private firm for the ex 
ploitation of the Tehuantepec Railway and ter- 
minal ports. According to an agreement made 
in 1902, the Mexican Republic and the firm of 
S. Pearson & Son (Ltd.) entered into a contract 
for fifty-one years, the corporate working capital 
of seven million dollars to be furnished in equal 
shares by the two parties. The following dis- 
position is to be made of the annual corporate 
earnings: (1) payment of operating expenses 
maintenance of track, ete., and the formation 
of a reserve fund for repairs; (2) payment of 
interest on loans ; (3) payment to the two part- 
ners of an interest of 5 per cent. on the capital 

















PRESENT WOODEN PIER AT SALINA CRUZ, 


furnished by them; (4) refundment of losses 
in the previous years which were charged to 
capital ; (5) payment of interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum on the capital devoted to the Coat- 
zacoaleos port works; (6) the surplus to be 
divisible between the government and the con- 
tractors, as follows: during the first thirty-six 
years, 65 per cent. to the government and 35 per 
cent. to the contractors ; during the next five 
years, 684 per cent. to the government and the 
balance to the contractors ; during the next five 
years, 724 per cent. to the ‘government and the 
balance to the contractors ; in the last five years, 
764 per cent. to the government and the balance ~ 
to the contractors. 

The railroad is said to be now in excellent 
physical condition. The main line between the 
two ports is about 193 miles long, and there is a 
branch line of 17 miles. On the main line, 118 
miles are laid with steel rails eighty pounds to 
the yard, and the remainder with fifty-six-pound 
rails, although the latter are being replaced rap- 
idly. The greater part of the line is ballasted 
with gravel and crushed rock. Nearly all of 
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the bridges are of steel with solid masonry abut- 
ments. Oil is burned as fuel on this railway, 
being found to be about 30 per cent. cheaper 
than coalor wood. The minimum depth of water 
in the two harbors, after the completion of oper- 
ations now in progress, will be not less than ten 
meters. 

* It is predicted in Mexico that the opening of the 
Tehuantepec route with its ports in full operation 
will bring about a large increase in the exchange 
of products between Mexican and Central Ameri- 


can Pacific and Atlantic ports, as well as between 
the interior sections of Mexico and its Pacific 
States. The cost of transportation will be greatly 
reduced via the Tehuantepec route as compared 
with the long hauls via the railway lines, as at 
present. At the present time, traffic between 
Mexico City and Mexican Pacific ports moves 
via Mexican and United States railway lines 
through the crossings of the Rio Grande. The 
natural route for this traffic is by way of Salina 
Cruz and the Tehuantepec Railway. 





THE CREDIT LYONNAIS AND ITS FOUNDER. 


Ae has been directed anew to the 

famous I*rench banking institution, the 
Crédit Lyonnais, which has branches in all 
parts of the world, by the recent death of its 
founder, M. Henri Germain, the well-known 
rench financier and politician. 





























THE LATE HENRI GERMAIN. 


(Founder of the Crédit Lyonnais, who died on February 2, 
1905, at the age of eighty-one.) 


M. Germain was born in Lyons, in February, 
1824. He had a useful public life, having been 
elected to the legislative corps for the Depart- 
ment of Ain in 1869. In 1871, he was a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly, which afterward 
became the Chamber of Deputies. In 1885, he 
was elected a member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, publishing, successively, 


works on parliamentary law, finance, and _ poli- 
tics. M. Germain’ had an unusual oratorical 
gift and a fine legal mind. It was as financier, 
however, and the founder of the famous Crédit 
Lyonnais that his title to fame is most secure. 

The first branches of his great banking insti- 
tution were founded in the city of Lyons and 
vicinity in 1863. In the Correspondant (Paris), 
the story of the successful enterprises of this 
well-known Lyons banker is told by Franz 
Heymann. It was easy enough, declares this 
writer, to establish the banks in the Lyons zone, 
but the conquest of the rest of France was more 
difficult, and to occupy Paris it was found ne- 
cessary to establish several banks to overcome 
the great obstacle of distance. The aims Henri 
Germain sought to attain in founding the great 
bank were simply to place at the disposal of 
business men and others all the services of a 
bank by offering them every possible facility for 
credit, and by extending the field from Lyons 
and Paris to every large city in France and the 
important capitals abroad, and to constitute a 
numerous clientele recruited from all classes of 
the population, from artisans and small capital- 
ists to great merchants and large employers of 
labor the world over. 

The secret of M. Germain’s extraordinary suc- 
cess lay in knowing how to invest without risk 
the capital and money deposited, and in invest- 
ing such enormous sums where they were easily 
realizable at any time. Security in the opera- 
tions of the bank was at all times his supreme 
aim. Another element of success iay in his con- 
viction of the importance of great reserve funds. 
He believed in regular dividends, and the large 
reserve fund which he accumulated and _ re- 
garded as indispensable enabled him to assure a 
regular dividend and inspired confidence in the 
future. His wisdom in adopting this principle 
was justified when the Franco-German War 
broke out in 1870. 
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MENZEL, THE GREATEST GERMAN NATIONAL ARTIST. 


N elaborate study and characterization of the 

late German artist, Adolf von Menzel, and 

his career, fills the greater part of one of the lat- 

est issues of the illustrated German weekly, the 

Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic and Berlin). Many 

reproductions of the artist’s work are also given. 

Speaking of the universal esteem in which Men- 
zel was held, the writer of the article says : 

His death is lamented by an entire great nation, in 
which he figured as a national and popular personality, 
honored in life and in death with truly regal honors, 
such as have never before been bestowed on any artist 





MENZEL IN HIS HOME AT BERLIN, 


(The artist is the little old man in the chair; his friend is Professor Werner, 


director of the Berlin Academy.) 


upon German soil. . . . He could look back upon a life 
in which effort and labor combined with wonderful 
gifts to form a comprehensive genius. Our grief for 
his loss must be outweighed by a feeling of gratitude 
that German art was enriched by such a man, and that 
his powers endured to the close of his long life. 


Referring to the advanced age,—eighty-nine 
years,—at which the artist died, the writer ex- 





presses his amazement that his work should have 
continued to exhibit all the vigor of youth, the 
sure touch, the keen vision, the flow of fancy,— 
all that characterized his genius at its highest 
point of development. He proceeds : 


German art seventy years ago, when but few note- 
worthy artists reflected credit upon it, and when the 
most original and perhaps best work—and most in sym- 
pathy with the time—was done in caricature, and Ger- 
man art at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century! Can any greater contrast be 
imagined ? And Adolf von Menzel, had he outlived him- 
self in the long span which ex- 
tended far beyond the limit of 
two generations, had he expend- 
ed his spiritual capital, does his 
art in old age exhibit a morose 
character, a senile style, indica- 
tive of decadence? We admire 
the works of his youth, which 
stand out far above the other 
productions of his time ; we mar- 
vel at the wealth of fancy which 
he expended with a facility alto- 
gether unknown at that time; 
we gaze enchanted at. every lith- 
ographic effort, upon the numer- 
ous large and small examples of 
his crayon work, but we must at 
the same time say to ourselves 
that this master remained true 
to himself to a great old age, in 
his tendencies, his whole art- 
creed; nay, that, with a pro- 
pheticspirit, he marched decades 
in advance of his time, embody- 
ing a new era long before it was 
recognized as such by the thon- 
sands of other artists. 


Menzel, the article goes on 
to say, possessed a fertile im- 
agination, but was never 
swayed by bold, incompre- 
hensible ideals. We find the 
leading motives and subjects 
of his art indicated : 


Menzel was born at a time 
which followed directly upon the 
period of the greatest humilia- 
tion for our country, but he grew 
up with Prussianism (Preussen- 
twm), whose moral elevation and 
historic mission he followed 
from step to step as a sympathetic patriot. And 
it is in Prussianism, in the past under the great 
Frederick, to which one was glad to be transported 
when current politics seemed barren and disconsolate, 
and in the Prussianism of the great present, upon 
whose political vigor our national existence depends, 
that the highest powers of his art are rooted. He lives 
in it with his predilections, with all his individual 
needs and cravings, with all the fiber of his being... . 
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In his artistic training, too, the departed master was 
rooted exclusively in German soil. In his youthful 
days, while still a student, the German artist visited 
Italy to consecrate himself and his art. Menzel was 
likewise in Paris in later years, always studying his 
surroundings with the open gaze of a keen observer. 
But foreign “influences,” such as we perceive in other 
artists, especially under the effect of the French atmos- 
phere, are not to be found in him. His art remained, 
on the contrary, the expression of his own individual- 
ity; that is why it remained German, and not only as 
regards its essential, material content. 


3ut in regard to his own time also, he has, as 
an artist, come to be considered an historian of 
unquestioned authority and veracity. He, the 
appointed herald of Prussianism, its fame and 
its greatness, served Emperor William I. with 
equal inspiration, albeit his work here was essen- 
tially easier, because he had lived through the 
period and been a witness of the incidents which 
his pencil portrayed. Still fresh in all minds 
are the two paintings, representing striking 
occurrences in recent Prussian history, ‘The 
Coronation of the King at Kénigsberg” and 
«The Departure for the Field in 1870.” What 
telling force and penetrating insight has the 
master displayed in the first one, ‘making every 
figure, even to the farthest one, in spite of all 
outward pomp, a fascinating study ; and what 
sparkling life in the second picture, where in 
every form a portion of the history of our age 
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Reduced from the drawing by Menzel. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
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ONE OF MENZEL’S BEST-KNOWN NATIONAL GERMAN TYPES. 


is made to live again!” .The article concludes 
with the mention of Menzel’s chief productions. 


In the year 1836 appeared the ‘‘ Memorabilia of Bran- 
denburg History,” an episodic representation of the 
landmarks of German history up to the battle of Leip- 
sic. But his favorite theme was the time of Frederick 
the Great. With the vision and the truth of the histo- 
rian he depicted particulars in the life of the great king, 
his personality, his official acts, his contemporaries, and 
his surroundings. To this category belong the illustra- 
tions to Kugler’s “‘History of Frederick the Great” 
(1840 to 1842), which carried the artist’s name, at the 
time, to all quarters of the globe. An undertaking of 
artistic importance was furnished him in illustrating 
the works of Frederick the Great. King Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., shortly after his accession to the throne, con- 
ceived the project of republishing the complete works 
of his great ancestor, and of making this publication, 
which was to be presented to foreign monarchs or to 
meritorious individuals as a mark of distinction, a most 
splendid specimen of bookmaking. For this work Men- 
zel drew, between the years 1843 and 1849, two hundred 
illustrations, which were reproduced as woodcuts by 
famous artists. There followed likewise illustrating 
the time of Frederick the Great, the lithographic work, 
“The Army of Frederick the Great” (600 colored litho- 
graphs; 1857), and the collection of woodcuts, ‘‘ From 
King Frederick’s Time.” Of his numerous larger paint- 
ings weshall name only those that are best known: 
‘“‘The Round Table of Frederick the Great,” ‘“‘ The Flute 
Concert at Sans Souci” (Berlin National Gallery), ‘‘The 
Coronation at Kénigsberg” (in the Berlin Palace), and 
“The Departure for the Field, 1870” (National Gallery). 
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THE DESTRUCTION 


66 IAGARA FALLS are doomed. Chil- 

dren already born may yet walk dry- 
shod from the mainland of New York State 
Reservation to Goat Island, across the present 
bed of Niagara River.” With this startling 
prediction Mr. Alton D. Adams opens an article 
in the March number of Cassier’s Magazine. 
This writer declares that certain economic, in- 
dustrial, and political forces are working 


strongly toward this result, and that their 
course can be stayed only by the strong arm of 
the Government. 


It is not so much to their 
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OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


165,340 cubic feet per second ; and this latter 
amount, great as it is, is said to be not beyond 
the capacity of water-power developments like 
those now in progress about Niagara to seriously 
diminish or even dry up the Falls. From esti- 
mates lately obtained of the various hydraulic 
plants now operating or in course of construction 
on both sides of the Falls, it appears that these 
plants have a total capacity of about 48,800 cubic 
feet per second, or over 29 per cent. of the min. 
imum discharge of the river. The consumption 
of water by the prospective new barge canal, 
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THE AREA OF POSSIBLE POWER-TRANSMISSION FROM NIAGARA. 


extraordinary height as to their great volume 
of water that the Falls owe their beauty and 
grandeur, and as Mr. Adams shows that any 
diversion of the water of the Great Lakes re- 
duces by just so much the amount that goes 
over the Niagara cataract, it matters little as to 
this result whether water is taken from Lake 
Michigan, at Chicago, or whether it is diverted 
from Niagara River near the upper rapids and 
then discharged into the gorge below by means 
of canals, pipe lines, or tunnels. Either pro- 


cess, it is declared, will dry up the Falls if it be 
allowed to progress sufficiently far. 

According to the measurements of United 
States engineers in the years 1899 and 1900, the 
normal discharge of the Niagara River for mean 
level in Lake Erie is 222,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, but this sinks, at times, to as little as 


following the line of the present Erie Canal from 
Buffalo to Savannah, will greatly add to the 
drain, while the Chicago drainage canal is already 
said to require as much as 6,000 cubic feet per 
second. Mr. Adams estimates that the total di- 
version of water from the Great Lakes about 
Niagara Falls, for all purposes, will reach as 
much as 67,400 cubic feet per second when 
all of the works now operating or under con- 
struction are carried out to their full au- 
thorized capacity. This would be 41 per 
cent. of the minimum discharge of the Niagara 
River. 

That Mr. Adams has in no way exaggerated 
the prospective diversion of Niagara’s water for 
power-transmission is indicated by the accom- 
panying map, which was prepared by students 
of the problem several years ago. 
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THE LARGEST WATERFALL IN THE WORLD. 


IAGARA. has a rival, if we may credit the 
news which comes to us through the ///u- 

strirte Zeitung (Berlin),—a formidable rival,—in 
the falls of the Ygnassu, which river forms part of 
the boundary between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. That such a stupendous cataract has 
only lately been discovered is due to the fact 
that it is situated in an almost impenetrable 
forest, some fifteen hundred kilometers (a kilo- 
meter is a little over .6 of a mile) distant from 
the nearest city, Buenos Ayres. The discoverer 


_ is Sefior Horaccio Anasagasti, of the Argentine 


Republic, who says: 


T have seen and studied the falls of the Niagara and 
the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. I have also meas- 
ured the Ygnassu Falls, and these I declare to be the 
largest of the three. I suppose many will doubt this, but 
I feel confident that within a year this cataract will be 
acknowledged to be the greatest natural wonder in the 
world. For the last one hundred and ten kilometers 
of its course, the Ygnassu winds through a rugged, 
mountainous country ; some eighteen kilometers before 
it joins the Parana it flows with terrible swiftness and 
bends to the right, and here are the falls. The preci- 
pice down which the river plunges is 210 feet high, 
while that of the Niagara is only 167, and the width is 
15,128 feet,—almost three times that of the Horseshoe 


and the American Falls combined. Moreover, whereas 
it is estimated that one hundred million tons of water 
fall every hour at Niagara, one hundred and forty 
million is carried every hour by the Ygnassu Falls. 
At every season this cataract puts all the others in the 
shade, but in the rainy season, when the river rises from 
six to ten feet, it is simply stupendous. 


Niagara, however, need have no fear that her 
throng of worshipers will be appreciably lessened 
for the present, for it is a wearisome journey to 
reach the Ygnassu Falls. From Buenos Ayres, 
only about half the distance of fifteen hundred 
kilometers can be covered by rail. Then several 
hundred kilometers by boat brings the traveler 
into an utterly uninhabited region and lands him 
still some miles from the falls. All this will be 
changed when the railroad from Paranagua, in 
Brazil, to Villa Rica and Asuncion, in Paraguay, 
is completed, for the road will go along the right 
bank of the Ygnassu to the point where it empties 
into the Paranda, and this is where the falls are. 
But there are still many difficulties to be over- 
come in the building of this road, and for a long 
time to come Buenos Ayres will probably re- 
main the starting-point for the long and tiresome 
journey to the falls. 





PHOSPHORESCENT FISHES. 


D Measncee ice the expeditions sent out to in- 

vestigate life in the abysses of the ocean, 
many remarkable facts have been brought to 
light concerning the conditions that prevail there 
and the characteristics which the deep-sea animals 
seem to have developed in response to these con- 
ditions. 

The water shuts out the light at such great 
depths, and plants cannot exist there, conse- 
quently animals must adapt themselves, not only 
to the lack of plant food, but also to the enor- 
mous pressure of the water and the perpetual 
darkness. 

In a paper read before the German Zodlogical 
Society, and published in the Verhandlungen der 
Deutschen Zoologischen Gesellschaft (Leipsic), Prof. 
A. Brauer, of Marburg, says: “The changes which 
the eyes of the deep sea fishes show, especially 
the transition to the so-called telescope eyes in 
the fishes of many different families, are con- 
sidered as adaptations to the peculiar light rela- 
tions of the deep sea, for the most important 
difference in the conditions of life which dis- 
tinguish this region from all others appears to 
be the lack of sunlight and its apparent com- 


pensation by the phosphorescent light of the or- 
ganisms living there. There are differences in 
the structure of the vertebrate eye which up to 
the present time have been found only in this 
region.” 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of these forms 
is so limited that there is hardly any answer for 
questions concerning the significance of the great 
variety shown in the structure andarrangement of 
these organs,—how the light originates, whether 
it is colored or not, whether it is continuous or 
intermittent, and whether the fishes always re- 
main in the deep sea, where the effects of the 
sunlight would be completely excluded, or 
whether they rise nearer the surface at times. 

The writer finds four important kinds of light 
organs. One kind of tentacle light organ con- 
sists of modified strands of the dorsal fin, and 
there may be one or two of these light organs 
placed, usually, on the forehead, but in some 
fishes on the tipof the nose, from which position 
they may be thrown forward while the fish is 
swimming, although they are sometimes thrown 
backward toward the tail. 

Another kind lies on the ventral side of the 
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body, toward the tail, and is provided with a 
circular or ellipsoid reflector that sparkles with 
violet, red, or green light during life. These 
organs lie in the deeper layers of the skin, which 
is transparent above them. . 

Another type consists of masses of closed 
glands capriciously located on barbels, at the 
base of the tail fin or of the ventral fin, or dis- 
posed in great oblong masses on the gill covers. 

A fourth type of phosphorescent organ unites 
the characteristics of nearly all the other kinds 
found on the head and back. These may be 
limited to the ventral side in some fishes, or 
they may extend over the back in others ; they 
may be arranged in regular rows, or groups in 
some instances, and in others they may be scat- 
tered irregularly. There may be as many as a 
hundred or a thousand of these,—large, small, 
and medium sized,—packed thickly together. 

In some fishes there are enormous numbers in 
the skin over the stomach, the back, and in many 
other places. They consist of small pyramidal 





or flat plates, made up of cells filled full of high- 
ly refracting granules, and inclosed in a sheath, 
but with no pigment and no reflector. 

In all the different types the light seems to 
be produced by gland cells, while the pigment, 
reflectors, etc., are merely accessory structures. 

Another very peculiar light organ is called the 
orbital organ. The writer is unable to explain 
the use of it, for it is completely covered with 
pigment on the outside, and the light produced 
by it would necessarily be thrown directly into 
the eye, a condition that would apparently inter- 
fere with distinct vision. ; 

As a theory to account for the possible im- 
portance of light organs in general to the deep- 
sea fishes, it is suggested that by their position 
and arrangement they serve as recognition 
marks, just as brilliantly colored plumage in 
birds, stripes, spots, and other markings in wild 
animals, serve as signals or as recognition marks 
for members of the animal kingdom living on 
the land. 


THE NEW YORK CHILDREN’S COURT. 


ECENTLY there have been established in 
several American cities courts having 
jurisdiction over juvenile delinquents exclu- 
sively. This is an innovation in American legal 
practice, and has occasioned much comment, 
favorable and unfavorable. We are indebted 
to Tom Watson's Magazine (New York, April), 
for a full exposition of the purposes and proce- 
dure of the New York Children’s Court, con- 
tributed to that periodical by the Hon. Joseph 
M. Deuel, who was the author of the legislation 
creating the court and is now one of its justices. 
As Judge Deuel explains, it was formerly the 
practice in New York, as in other large cities, 
to take all children charged with crime or want 
of proper guardianship, or found in a state of 
destitution, to the various police courts. In the 
matter of guardianship, destitution, and some of 
the minor offenses, the magistrate had power to 
hear and determine. In cases of felony and 
misdemeanor, trial was required in the higher 
courts, where there were many delays, few in- 
dictments, and scarcely aay convictions. The 
ill effects of such a system can hardly be over- 
estimated. As Judge Deuel points out, the 
youthful offenders who returned home unpun- 
ished became heroes in the estimation of their 
companions, and even considered themselves im- 
mune to punishment because of some superior 
skill in eluding the officers of the law. « Each 
became a missionary in crime to corrupt others, 

















HON. JOSEPH M. DEUEL. 
(Justice of the New York Children’s Court.) 


became a chief of admiring associates, and spent 
his time and energy in devising methods of pil- 
lage and robbery. In consequence, organized 
bands of youthful desperadoes sprang up in 
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various parts of the city. Each of these became 
known as ‘de gang.’ ” 

Judge Deuel states that ten years ago pick- 
pockets in the teens were a rarity. After a 
while, however, the frequency of arrests for this 
offense became noticeable, and in 1900 it was 
nothing unusual to have several of these youthful 
pickpockets arraigned in one day in the Essex 
Market Court. .From picking pockets, these 
youthful criminals soon branched cut in other 
forms of larceny, becoming, in time, bur- 
glars, highway robbers, forgers, till-tappers, and 
wagon thieves. Under the old system of ad- 
ministering justice, the time and thought of the 
judges were chiefly taken up with adult cases, 
and little attention could be given to the re- 
straint and supervision of the children. The re- 
sult was that sympathetic leniency was the rule 
in the New York courts, as Judge Deuel shows. 
Even if the judges had had the time and the in- 
clination, they were powerless in this matter, 
because grand jurors failed to indict and petit 
jurors could not be persuaded to convict. 


THE COURT'S EFFORTS TO GET INFORMATION. 


The New York Children’s Court has been in 
existence about two years and a half, and dur- 
ing this time several important reforms in the 
administration of justice in the cases of minors 
have been instituted. One of these reforms con- 
sists in the abolition of the almost endless de- 
lays which formerly halted the wheels of justice. 
Children are brought up for trial not later than 
the day following arrest, and they do not have to 
return unless convicted. Even then, many are 
permitted to go home after a statement by the 
bench of the offense with which they are 
charged, the reasons making it objectionable, 
and the consequences sure to follow a repetition. 
But there is an aim on the part of the court to 
do away with the expression of sympathy or 
sentiment during the trial. Each culprit has the 
benefit of counsel,—if not employed by the 
parent, invariably assigned by the court. A 
dispassionate and methodical inquiry is con- 
ducted under strict legal methods, and the pris- 
oner has the advantage of every technicality 
known to criminal practice. The justice presid- 
ing is both judge and jury. He has absolute 
control over future proceedings. 

When the justice comes to pronounce the 
defendant guilty and sentence him to punish- 
ment, the controlling principle followed by the 
Children’s Court is that what is best for the 
boy is best for society. In order to decide 
whether it is wiser to commit the boy to some 
reformatory or to permit him to return home, 
an endeavor is made to learn everything possi- 


ble about the boy himself, his habits, disposi- 
tion, environment, and previous record. The 
boy’s record at school, 1f he has one, is obtained. 
The opinion of his employer, if he is at work, 
is also sought. The law permits the court to 
get information through any channel, and fre- 
quently several days are required to gather 
material upon which the court finally acts. In 
this matter, the court relies largely on the 
records of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, which show, immediately 
at the close of a trial, whether there has been a 
previous conviction. If it is found that there 
has been such conviction, a suspended sentence 
or a parole generally follows. By suspended 
sentence is meant that the criminal punishment 
is not then inflicted, but may be in the follow- 
ing week, or month, or some time thereafter, 
but will not be so long as the youngster is of 
good behavior. 


THE PAROLE SYSTEM AND ITS RESULTS. 


In the case of a first offense, no matter how 
serious it may be, sentence is usually deferred 
and the child put on parole pending the gather- 
ing of further information, and during this time 
the child is under the supervision of the parole 
officer, to whom there must be a report each 
week, and at the end of the period,—from four 
to six weeks,—appearance and report in court. 
If the boy’s conduct is reported as excellent, 
sentence is suspended. If there is improvement 
on former conduct, parole is continued. If the 
boy continues in his old ways, sentence is im- 
posed, or there may be a short parole with a cer- 
tain commitment at the end if a radical change 
is not shown. One instance cited by Judge 
Deuel as indicating the value of this method of 
procedure is outlined by him in the following 
paragraphs : 


In October last, a widow had her only child, a boy of 
fourteen, taken into custody by the police for absolute 
incorrigibility; he stayed out nights, associated with bad 
companions, would not work, and was rude and insolent. 
On the following morning, the mother appeared in court 
to press the charge under oath and insisted that the boy 
be committed forthwith. The usual practice was fol- 
lowed,—the boy was remanded to the society and an 
investigation ordered ; the report confirmed everything 
the mother had alleged, and the few days of separation 
had in no way changed her determination to have the 
boy committed, for, as she declared, she was completely 
discouraged, and he was past redemption. Something 
about the boy led me in the opposite direction, and I 
said to her, ‘I think we had better give this young man 
just one more chance,” and, turning to him, I said, 
‘Don’t you think so, my boy ?” 

“Yes, judge,” was the quick response. 

After some conversation with the mother, who finally 
relented, a five weeks’ parole was ordered. On the re- 
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turn day, both were in court. The boy, tidy in appear- 
ance, stood erect and looked me manfully in the eye as 
he took his place before the bench. The parole officer’s 
report, in writing, told me that immediately following 
parole the boy had secured a position in a hardware 
store, and by industry, attention, and intelligence had 
obtained a voluntary promise of increased wages ; that 
he had spent his evenings, during parole, at home, 
which the mother confirmed, and with moistened eyes 
she added ; 
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“T could not ask for a better boy, and we are both 
happy.” The boy had found what he could do by trying, 
and was satisfied. It would be difficult to determine 
which was the prouder and happier, the mother or son, 
as they left court together. 

This is only one of a number of cases men- 
tioned by Judge Deuel, but it serves to illustrate 
some of the beneficial results obtained in New 
York by the establishment of this court. 





THE ZEMSKI SOBOR, THE RUSSIAN LAND PARLIAMENT. 


aid a series of “ Little Letters” in the Novoye 

Vremya, the well-known St. Petersburg daily, 
the elder Suvorin, father of the editor, strongly 
advocates the project of summoning the Zemski 
Sobor, the ancient Russian land parliament. 
This body has been convoked only in times of 
great national stress. - The Romanoff dynasty 
itself was called to the throne by a Zemski So- 
bor, in 1610, which made Michael Romanoff 
Czar. M. Suvorin asserts that Alexander III. 






































M. YERMALOV. 


(A Liberal, and minister of agriculture.) 


intended to summon the Zemski Sobor despite 
the opposition of his court. In 1902, says Su- 
vorin, “I had a conversation about the Zemski 
Sobor with the late minister of the interior, 
Plehve.” 

I have always been, and am now, very much in favor 


of again convening this ancient national institution. 
We ought to return to our ancient forms. Next to the 


strong government which must take care not to be de- 
ceived or misled, there should be this Zemski Sobor as 
a separate power,—aid, ally, critic, and collaborator for 
the welfare of the fatherland. 

In conclusion, M. Suvorin recalls the fact 
that the Zemski Sobor does not mean a gather- 
ing of representatives of peasants alone. It is 
properly composed, he points out, of 70 per 
cent. nobles. We have, he concludes, four es- 
tates,—the clergy, the nobility, the merchants, 
and the peasants. He believes that there should 
be summoned about one hundred representatives 
of each estate, proportionately chosen. 

An historical analysis of the Zemski Sobor as 
an institution appears in a recent issue of the 
London Speaker. Outlining the history of the 
institution, the Speaker says: 


The writs of summons to this assembly have, for- 
tunately, been preserved, and they show that the as- 
sembly was composed of representatives of each of the 
estates sitting in common with the boyars of the council, 
the high commission of the clergy, and the representa- 
tives of the regular and irregular military forces that 
had been formed in the emergency by the creation of 
the various folkmotes. The higher clergy, who have 
generally been, as they are to-day, the stanchest cham- 
pions of absolutism, were drawn into this popular 
movement because the obnoxious Polish prince was, of 
course, a Catholic. 

The Zemski Sobor met at different times, and 
they were summoned on different principles: 
but two facts in their history have an interest- 
ing bearing on the present situation in Russia. 
The first Zemski Sobor was summoned by Ivan 
the Terrible in 1550, and in its first session the 
Czar made a speech attributing to the boyars the 
misgovernment and the miseries of the nation. 
Before this, the only assemblies were the Douma, 
or council of the nobility, and the high com- 
mission of the clergy. The result was pacifica- 
tion and an era of reform. 

The second fact is that Zemski Sobors were always 
summoned to help the Czar in some emergency, and par- 


ticularly in the emergency of a foreign war. Peter the 
Great did not want any such assemblies, and he found 
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it easier to carry out his mighty reforms without their 
assistance. But Nicholas II. is not Peter the Great. 
His people are complaining of the bureaucracy as Ivan 
the Terrible’s people were complaining of the boyars, 
and he is entangled in a war as grave and as unfor- 
tunate as any of the wars with Poland or the Crimean 
Tartars that obliged other rulers to convene this as- 
sembly. 

The Gemski Sobors varied in their composi- 
tion, but on two occasions, in 1644 and 1682, 
they included, not only the superior clergy, the 
higher nobility, the lower clergy, and the lower 
nobility, the three grades of Muscovite mer- 
chants, and the citizens of urban districts, but 
even peasants established on the lands of the 
state. The session was opened by the Czar or by 
one of his secretaries, who explained the reasons 


why the assembly had been summoned to the 
delegates, the members of the Douma, and the 
clerical synod. The assembly then divided itself 
by its estates, the estates deliberated on the ques- 
tions proposed, and the result was presented sep- 
arately by each estate in writing. 


But the Sobors, though they could not initiate legis- 
lation, used, in replying to the government demand, to 
make known their sentiments on Russian politics. 
Their position, of course, was much less important than 
that of English parliaments, but they had a good deal 
to do with various reforms, and they were certainly a 
check on the despotism of provincial governors and the 
exactions of the bureaucracy. If Nicholas II. sammons 
a Zemski Sobor to-day he is not likely to find it less 
in earnest in defending the people of Russia from the 
bureaucracy and the grand dukes, 





MORE RUSSIAN HISTORY IN THE DOCUMENTS. 


MMEDIATELY after the St. Petersburg 
massacre of January 22, the Russian censor 
gave notice to all the press of the empire that 
the publication of any news about the events of 
that fatal Sunday, other than that given in the 
Oijicial Messenger, was prohibited. Of course, 
this was not strictly obeyed. The text of the 
now famous petition to the Czar which the work- 
en were not permitted to present was the first 
to get out. Following is a close rendering of 
the petition, which was entitled 


“THE PETITION OF THE ST. PETERSBURG WORKINGMEN 
TO THE CZAR, OUR SOVEREIGN.” 


We, the workingmen of St. Petersburg, our wives, 
children, and helpless old parents, come to you, our 
sovereign, to seek justice and protection. We are re- 
duced to extreme poverty, we are being oppressed and 
burdened with unbearable toil. Insults are showered 
upon us, we are not recognized as human beings, but 
are treated like slaves, who must bear their bitter fate 
in silence. We have suffered and endured, but now we 
are driven further and further into the gulf of poverty, 
lawlessness, and ignorance. Despotism and official 
arbitrariness oppress us, and we are being stifled. Our 
strength, oh, Sovereign, has given out, and our patience 
is exhausted. We have reached that fearful climax 
when death is preferable to a prolongation of our un- 
endurable sufferings. We have, therefore, laid aside 
our work and informed our employers that we shall not 
resume it again until our demands have been satisfied. 
We ask for very little. We desire only that without 
which life is not life, but drudgery and an everlasting 
torture. We first requested that our employers con- 
sider our needs with us, but this was denied us. We 
were even denied the right to speak about our needs, 
finding that the law does not grant us such a privilege. 
Our petitions have been proven to be illegal. We have 
asked that the working day consist of only eight hours, 
that a uniform rate of pay for labor be agreed upon, 
that our misunderstandings with the lower management 


of each and every working establishment be looked 
into, that the daily pay of the common laborer and of 
women be raised to one ruble, that overtime labor be 
abolished, that we receive competent medical attention 
and without any insults, that the shops be built in such 





























VLADIMIR KOROLENKO. 
(The Liberal, and editor of Russkaya Bogatsvo.) 


a way that people should be able to work in them 
without meeting there with premature death from ter- 
rible draughts, rain, and snow. Each and everything, 
according to the opinion of our employers, was against 
the law, each petition a misdemeanor, and our wish to 
improve our condition was considered to be an audacity, 
highly insulting to our employers. 

Sovereign ! More than three hundred thousand of 
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us are here. <All these are recognized as human 
beings only from their outer appearances. In reality, 
not a single human right is granted to them, not even 
the right of speech, of thought, of gathering, of discuss- 
ing our wants and of adopting measures for the im- 
provement of our conditions. Each and every one of 
us, who only dares to raise his voice in the defense of 
the working class, is thrown into prison and sent into 
banishment. A good heart, a responding soul, is pun- 
ishable as a crime, and to pity a man who is oppressed, 
deprived of his rights and exhausted through torture, 
means to commit the most terrible misdemeanor. Sov- 
ereign! Is this in accordance with the divine laws, 
through the favor of which you are ruling? Is it possi- 
ble to live under such laws? Is not death better,— 
death for all of us, the laboring men of Russia? Let the 
capitalists and the officials live and enjoy life. This is 
what confronts us, Sovereign! This is why weare gath- 
ered here before the walls of your palace. Here is 
where we seek our last safety. Do not deny thy people 
help. Lead them out from the pit of lawlessness, beg- 
gary, and ignorance! Grant them the means which will 
enable them to work out their own salvation, and lift 
from them the unendurable yoke of officialdom. De- 
stroy the wall which separates you from your people 
and let them govern the country together with you. 
For you are appointed for the happiness of the people, 
and this happiness the officials wrench from out of our 
very hands. It does not reach us. We have only sorrow 
and humiliation. Look upon our requests without 
anger and with attention. They are meant, not for the 
bad, but for the good, of both ourselves and you, our 
Sovereign. Not audacity impels us to speak, but the 
realization of the unavoidable necessity for all to escape 
from such an unendurable condition. 

Russia is by far too great, her needs are by far too 
numerous and varied, that the officials alone should be 
able to govern her. It is necessary that the people 
themselves should come to their own help, for the 
people alone know their true needs. Do not refuse 
their assistance,—receive it. Order immediately that 
the representatives of all classes, of all bodies, in Russia 
should forthwith come together. Let there be the 
capitalist, the workingman, the official, the clergyman, 
the doctor, and the teacher ; let all, whoever they may 
be, elect their own representatives. Let each be equally 
free in his right of election, and for this purpose 
order jthat the elections for the constituent assembly 
should take place under conditions favorable to all, 
and by asecret and equal ballot. This is our chief 
request,—everything depends upon it. It is the chief 
and only balm for our bleeding wounds, and without it 
our sores will forever run and will at last and quickly 
drive us to death. However, one measure could not 
heal all our wounds; other measures are also necessary, 
and we speak to you in a straightforward and open 
manner, like to a father, our Sovereign. The following 
measures of relief are indispensable : 

I.—Measures to provide against the ignorance and 
against the deprivation of the rights of Russians. The 
freedom and inviolability of the person, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of meeting, free- 
dom of religious conscience. General and compulsory 
popular education, the expense to be defrayed by the 
government. That the ministers should be accountable 
to the people, and that lawfulness in government should 
be guaranteed. That every one, without any exception, 
should be equal before the law. An immediate recall 
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of all who may have suffered on account of their con- 
victions. 

II.—Measures against the poverty of the people. To 
do away with indirect taxation and to substitute, in- 
stead, a direct, progressive income tax. To abolish re- 
deeming payments, to establish a cheap rate of interest, 
and to hand over, gradually, the land to the people. 

III.—Medsures against the oppression of labor by 
capital. The safeguarding of labor by the law. The 
freedom of labor unions, both of unskilled and skilled 
labor. The working day to consist of eight hours, and 
that overtime work be regulated. The freedom of 
labor to fight capital. That representatives of the 
laboring classes should participate in working out a 
project for insuring the workingmen by the govern- 
ment. Fair pay for labor. 

These, Sovereign, are our chief wants, for which we 
come to you. Command, under oath, their fulfillment 
and you will render Russia happy and illustrious, and 
your name will be engraved on our hearts and on those 
of our descendants for ever and ever. But if you do not 
command, if you do not respond to our prayer, we shall 
die here on this square, before your palace. There is no 
place whither we can go, and nothing to look forward 
to. Two ways remain open for us,—one leading to free- 
dom and happiness, the other to the grave. Point out, 
oh, Sovereign, the one you prefer for us, and without a 
murmur will we take it, may it even be the road to 
death. Let our lives be a sacrifice for suffering Russia. 
We do not begrudge her such a sacrifice. Gladly will 
we offer it. 


COMMENT OF EMINENT RUSSIAN EDITORS, 


A number of the most prominent Russian 
journalists had the courage to even venture 
comments, in the usual skiliful manner forced 
upon them by the censor. The editorial com- 
ments of the well-known author, Vladimir 
Korolenko, in his monthly, the Russkaya Bogatsvo 
(Russian Wealth), and the remarks of the 
prominent jurist, Vladimir Gessen, in his weekly, 
Pravo (Right), are especially worthy of note as 
indicating how deep is the grief and the despair 
of the intelligent portion of Russian society at 
the horrors of that fateful day. These horrible 
events, says M. Gessen, “still haunt us.” 


In the ears of the voluntary and involuntary wit- 
nesses of these occurrences there still ring the volleys, 
the cries, and the piteous groans of the victims, and 
there still appears before their eyes the procession of 
sleighs loaded down with dead and dying men, women, 
and children, the smoke of gunpowder, the blood. 
These accursed pictures will long rise before us, to 
trouble us as a living reality, and may they bring a 
blush of shame to him who, immediately after the 
events of the 9th (22d), attempted to relegate these oc- 
currences ‘‘to the region of memories extremely unfor- 
tunate, but alsoextremely instructive.” Surely, ifthere 
are men who have learned nothing even now, let the in- 
telligent witnesses of these happenings forget nothing. 


The lot of the Russian journalist isa hard one 
at best, continues M. Gessen, but at the present 
moment his hardships are unendurable. He can- 
not give the facts, and to comment without the 
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facts is a hard task. Up to the time of his writ- 
ing, Russia knew of the happenings of January 
9 (22) only what it was permitted to know from 
the government statement which appeared the 
following day in the Pravitelstvenny Vyestnik 
(Official Messenger). 

‘The tragedy that shocked, on Monday, the entire civ- 
ilized world is described there in a few cold-blooded 
sentences. The workingmen, we are told, repaired in 
great crowds, on January 9 (22), toward the center of the 
city. In several places there occurred bloody collisions 
between them and the troops, because of the stubborn 
refusal of the crowds to disperse, as ordered, and be- 
cause of the actual attack on the military in some cases. 
Nine places are then mentioned where volleys were 
fired against the crowds. Finally, the number of killed 
is given as 76, and of the wounded as 233. The last 
official figures went somewhat further,—96 killed and 
333 wounded. And nothing more but a period. 


BREAKING UP OF THE STAGNANT RUSSIAN | 
LIFE.” 

The traditions and habits of Russian life, says 
Korolenko, have been so formed that ‘“‘ whenever 
anything of significance appears in it, anything 
of unusual, or perhaps of stern significance, the 
first password given out is silence, instead of free 
discussion and of critical illumination.” 


“THE 


Now we are no longer blind, and we note even in the 
“instructions” of the committee of ministers the 
authoritative confession that the ‘‘ establishment of the 
full authority of the law” equal for all is the most 
pressing need of the country, and that its absence is one 
of the causes of our present misfortunes. But when, 
under the guise of district governors, there was intro- 
duced into our unfortunate existence the opposite 
principle, the beginning, presumably, of the paternal 
authority of one class over another, that deprived the 
many millions of peasants of all legal guaranties, the 
first measure that was recognized as essential was the 
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curtailment of the right of tf press to comment on 
and to criticise the new institution, 
¢ 


This is also true, he continues, of the events of 
the fateful « Vladimir’s Day.” 


We shall not attempt to reproduce the details ofthis 
terrible picture. Perhaps it will soon be depictéd in 
unbiased history. . . . Nor shall we attempt to measure 
its true extent. . . . For reasons that are quite evident, 
we shall also refrain from the critical discussion of these 
events. ... It is a great, oppressive, irreparable mis- 
fortune. Like a gloomy specter, like a terrible warn- 
ing, it has appeared on the line of demarcation that is 
to indicate the breaking up of the stagnant Russian 
life, the beginning of its new era. ... We have lived 
through so little since the beginning of the much- 
promising discussions on unification and confidence, 
and we have lived through so much since those volleys 
and the cavalry attacks in the streets of the capital. 
. . . The whole Russian life appears to us as if having 
halted in indecision and horror, like the legendary 
giant before whom there suddenly appeared at the 
cross-roads a terrifying phantom. Whither to go fur- 
ther? Or to go at all? And may there be at all any 
faith in the future, and may we repent at the still 
recent delightful formulas? Is it possible that all this 
may again be questioned? The tragedy of our life for 
the last decade is marked by the impotency of all at- 
tempts to break the magic circle of bureaucratic reac- 
tion. When outward calm is established in the wearied 
nation, its hopeless silence is accepted as a sign of pros- 
perity and contentment. And we hear, then, that no 
reforms are necessary, for everything is satisfactory. 
And everything is satisfactory, from the very fact that 
no reforms are apparent on the political horizon. But 
when the outward prosperity is replaced by indications 
of discontent and alarm, the beginning of attempts at 
reform are at once discontinued, being considered pre- 
mature. They are unnecessary when everything is 
quiet. They are inadmissible when there is political 
fermentation. Such is the philosophy of our most 
recent history,—such is the alpha and omega of the 
bureaucratic creative power. 





RUSSIAN EDITORS ON THE MINISTRY OF PRINCE MIRSKI. 


[’ is now generally recognized in Russia (the 

rest of the world realized it some time ago) 
that the brief ministry of Prince Svyatopolk- 
Mirski was the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of Russia’s internal development. In 
the few months during which he held office, the 
prince was enabled to accomplish a great deal for 
Russia’s progress, and it is now admitted that 
had he been supported in all his views much of 
the present internal disorder in Russia would 
have been prevented. Despite the rigors of the 
censorship, Russian periodicals have been com- 
menting, with much feeling, on the prince’s 
retirement, and (it may almost be said without 
exception) in a eulogistic tone. ‘The St. Peters- 
burg Vyedomosti says : 


Noble in all his views and aims, the prince’s ministry 
was heralded with the greatest joy by all Russia, of 
whatever nationality, and this same Russia regrets his 
retirement from his elevated post, for he has accom- 
plished a task perhaps the most difficult in the whole 
empire. After the harsh and unfair régime of Plehve, 
which was destructive of the very foundations of the 
empire, and positively intolerable, the accession to power 
of such an enlightened and affable minister as Prince 
Svyatopolk-Mirski could not but have a cheering in- 
fluence on our whole gloomy social organization. He 
came likea ray of sunshine breaking through the clouds, 
showing us the blue sky, and holding out hopes for the 
future. 


The Sviet declares that the work of the prince 
will not pass away. He taught us, says this 
journal, that the government must have confi- 
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dence in the people, otherwise it denies its own 
legitimate existence. The Russ echoes these sen- 
timents. It declares: 


The future cool-blooded historian who will be able 
to calmly consider the troublesome times for Russia at 
the beginning of the present century will perhaps say, 
“The knight of an hour.” He was so, but it is knight- 
hood nevertheless. Our bureaucratic institutions, exist- 
ing for centuries, are not windmills, and a struggle with 
them is highly honorable even for the defeated. Buta 
breach in their armor has really been made. The con- 
sciousness that it is no longer possible to live under 
existing conditions has permeated the whole of Russian 
society, even the bureaucracy itself. 


In the direction of the freedom of the press, 
says the St. Petersburg Gazeta, Prince Mirski 
scored a real victory. This view is also grate- 
fully set forth by the Novost’. The Slovo finds 
a resemblance between the retiring minister and 
Czar Alexander’s great secretary, Count Loris 
Melikov. The Slovo says : 


After the retirement of Loris Melikov, there again 
came into action the famous screw of repression. We 
Russians generally have a very short memory. We 
learn very little, read very little, and, besides, are not 
very rancorous. With us, old wounds heal quickly, 
and we are generally ready to adopt means which are, 
in the end, useless. The old screw has again been put 
into motion, and we have reached the old, well-known 
hollow,—the same place, with the name changed. Itis 
Port Arthur instead of Sevastopol. . . . We believe that 
the feeling of reverence for Prince Mirski will grow, 
and that the feeling of gratefulness for his short service 
as minister of the interior will continue to increase. 


The two progressive papers, the Nasha Zhisn 
(Our Life) and Nashi Dni (Our Days), which 
have been suspended by Prince Mirski’s succes- 


sor, Bulygin, are rath’ * skeptical. The Nasha 


Zhisn says : 

Prince Mirski m ' début by turning to society 
with the word “coniuence.” Now, this is precisely the 
word with which we should characterize the pro- 
gramme of the prince’s ministerial activity. Please 
notice, however, that we refer to the programme,—not 
to its execution. The word “confidence” has, during 
Prince Mirski’s administration, shown all its strength 
and all its weakness. 

The Nashi Dni declares : 


Beyond a doubt, the brief ministry of Prince Svyato- 
polk-Mirski was an exemplification of good impulses. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that Prince 
Mirski leaves his post with a feeling of deep disappoint- 
ment and a consciousness of his own helplessness and 
the futility of his impulses. 


Of the Moscow journals, only the Russkaya 
Vyedomosti and the Russkaya Pravda comment 
in any way upon the event. The first-named 
journal declares that Prince Mirski has rendered 
a signal service to both the Russian Government 
and the Russian people. «‘ He has furnished the 
government with the means of becoming direct- 
ly acquainted with the real desires and the real 
aims of our peaceful, well-behaved social ele- 
ments.” The Russkaya Pravda, however, be- 
lieves that long before the retirement of Prince 
Mirski, Russian society had lost all trust in the 
“confidence ” policy. Prince Mirski, this jour- 
nal insists, himself underrated the power of pub- 
lic opinion. ‘Those many Russians who have 
looked upon Prince Mirski as a powerful medi- 
ator between the government and the Russian 
people will find that with his retirement this 
connecting link has vanished.” 





MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR. 


OWEVER surprising to European military 
strategists the Japanese successes on the 
Yalu and at Liao-Yang may have been, these 
are not to be compared, in military significance, 
to the siege and fall of Port Arthur. This is 
the verdict of the German military critic, Frei- 
herr von der Goltz, who contributes to the 
Deutsche Revue an elaborate study of the contri- 
butions to the science of warfare already made 
by the Japanese. He says: 


The most searching trial of the genuine efficiency of 
the Japanese army occurred in the attack on Port 
Arthur. Port Arthur was, even according to European 
standards, a strong place. Its fall signalizes the supe- 
rior efficiency of the victor. That is the most note- 
worthy fact which the war has thus far brought out. 
For the first time has a colored race confronted a white 


one with success. It is nothing less than a turning- 
point in the history of the world. 


Freiherr von der Goltz does not indorse the 
criticisms so frequently made as to the sound 
judgment of the Japanese in expending such 
enormous efforts upon the subjection of Port 
Arthur. He holds that concentration upon that 
object was essential to the proper conduct of the 
war. 

The Japanese have been widely blamed by European 
critics for massing strong forces before a fortress in- 
stead of utilizing them in the open field, but unjustly 
so. It would, doubtless, have been advantageous to the 
Japanese had they succeeded in driving the Russians 
completely out of the fertile and populous section of 
Manchuria. That they would have accomplished had 
they driven them beyond Harbin in a northwestern 
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direction. A great achievement it would, no doubt, 
have been, but it would not have decided the fortunes 
of the war. If the naval forces set in motion in Europe 
had, during the same time, joined the East Asiatic 
squadron, and both had found in Port Arthur a strong, 
unimpaired point of support, it would have meant the 
end of Japan’s maritime supremacy. Japan’s connec- 
tion with her armies on the mainland would, at a cer- 
tain time, have ceased and their destruction become - 
only a question of time. Port Arthur had to fall, 
therefore, on account of the fleet sheltered there, and 
for the sake of the naval port, which would otherwise 
have served the enemy as a base. .. . Even to-day, the ma- 
jority of military authorities have no doubt of the ulti- 
mate victory of Russia, which cannot be mortally hurt 
by Japan, and whose wealth of resources seems to 
guarantee the prosecution of the war until the total ex- 
haustion of her brave adversary. But it can no longer 
be questioned that Japan has, by the fall of Port 
Arthur, opened up the possibility of being the final, and 
not only a passing, victor. From a reserve of forty- 
five million inhabitants she can, like Russia, recruit 
her armies for a long time, and maintain them on a 
level to command respect. Newly arrived recruits are, 
of course, not fully trained, serviceable soldiers, but 
much seems to have been done in Japan to have large 
reserve forces in readiness during the war. At any 
rate, we gather from discriminating reports from Tokio 
that the leading men there are prepared for a long war, 
and that they regard all that has thus far happened as 
only a prelude. 


The enormous loss of life incurred by the 








A LITTLE RUSSIAN HERO OF PORT ARTHUR. 


(This twelve-year-old boy went through the Japanese lines 
several times, carrying important information.) 
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Japanese in the siege is justified by Freiherr von 
der Golz both upon the general principle that 
the most vigorously prosecuted war is in the end 
the most humane and upon the special grounds 
applicable to the particular situation in hand. 
As to errors of judgment in the prosecution of 
the siege, there is no doubt that such were 
committed ; “but where, in any war,” asks 
the writer, “has this been otherwise?” The 
military lessons of the siege are numerous, and 
not least remarkable among them is the rehabili- 
tation of methods that had been discarded as 
antiquated. 


Our knowledge of the details of the memorable 
siege are still far too inexact to permit a reliable judg- 
ment as to what was proper or improper in its conduct. 
We can only apprehend from the course of the siege in 
general where errors may possibly have been committed. 
As to that, it appears to me that they emanated directly 
from teachers of European and not of Japanese origin, 
and that the Japanese may perhaps ascribe them rather 
to what they learned than to what they failed to learn. 
In the armies of Europe, the development of heavy 
artillery has, in the last few decades, played an impor- 
tant réle. Since it has been made possible to use 


GENERAL STOESSEL AND HIS WIFE UPON THEIR ARRIVAL _ powerful explosives without endangering the ordnance 
AT ODESSA. or those who serve it, its astounding effects have 
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aroused widespread comment. A considerable time 
elapsed before it was decided to furnish it to command- 
ers in the field. Then followed the old story. It has 
been the fate of all innovations to fight their way ar- 
duously to recognition, and finally to be overestimated. 
It is this point which we have possibly reached at this 
very time. The effect presented to the sight by the 
cannonading of modern heavy artillery is an altogether 
imposing one. Like gigantic trees, clouds of smoke 
and dust loom up above the spot where a missile has 
struck, and a shower of clods and débris is seen whirl- 
ing in the air. One involuntarily feels that nothing 
could withstand this force. Therein lies the tempta- 
tion to demand entirely too much of this modern im- 
plement of war. It is expected that it, by itself, will 
suffice to bear down every artful means of resistance. 
A theory has with time been evolved that all that is 
required is to place the heavy artillery in a favorable 
position before a fortress, under fire of the watchful 
defenders, in order to decide the fate of the place. A 
close assault has widely been declared to be superfluous. 
It is only in exceptional cases that a resort to the storm- 
ing of the bombarded works is still regarded as admis- 
sible. It is possible that the Japanese, who have care- 


fully studied all the achievements and opinions of 
Europeans, started out with the same ideas, and that 
they experienced the disappointment which practice, 
precisely in war, metes out to the best, apparently most 
correct, theories. It seems that they frequently at- 
tacked too soon, and that they erred as to the superior- 
ity of their artillery as a whole, or perhaps only in its 
relation to the condition of the bombarded works. 
What is certain is, that they often sustained losses 
which appear disproportionately heavy. . . . The prac- 
tice, too, of digging trenches with slow, arduous toil, 
using pickaxe and shovel, and even subterranean war- 
fare, we have mostly regarded as a past stage of devel- 
opment, which, for our age, should belong rather to 
the history of warfare than to its practice. Both, how- 
ever, were revived before Port Arthur, and on a gigan- 
tic scale. This must provoke our earnest attention. 
Many other methods of warfare emerge again from the 
past. In the close combat about the forts, the small 
hand-grenade played a part, as has often been reported, 
such as it did two hundred years ago. The one used 
to-day is, naturally, of a modernized form, and, of 
course, far more effective and terrible than its prede- 
cessor. 





HAS THE RUSSIAN CRISIS BEEN EXAGGERATED? 


T°HE American and English reviews teem 

with articles on the situation in Russia. 
Among the most noteworthy English contribu- 
tions is the article entitled “ Revolution by Tele- 
graph” which Mr. R. Long writes in the Fort- 
nightly Review from St. Petersburg. Mr. Long 
is one of the few British journalists who can 
speak Russian with facility. There is in Russia, 
he declares, discontent, but no revolution. As 
representing an influential group of American 
newspapers, he has had access to everybody, 
from the Grand Duke Vladimir down to the 
wildest revolutionist, and he sums up his esti- 
mate of the whole matter as follows : 


The essential facts are perfectly plain to those who 
seriously studied events on the spot, unaffected by the 
tissue of incoherent sensationalism sent over the long- 
suffering wires from St. Petersburg to London. There 
was no revolution, no revolutionary movement, hardly 
any revolutionary feeling, in the Russian capital. Of 
the conditions precedent of revolution, not one, save 
widespread anger and discontent, exists. There is not an 
armed people, or the possibility of getting arms. There 
is nota mutinous soldiery. There is not an exhausted 
treasury. And lastly, and most important of all, there 
is little symptom of any great religious or philosgph- 
ical awakening, such as inspired and directed the suc- 
cessful popular revolts of western Europe. 


But although there was neither revolution nor 
the revolutionary spirit, Mr. Long warns us 
that this does not imply that the government’s 
oppressive policy is based upon the confidence of 
strength. 


The one fact which neither party disputes is that au- 
tocracy is suffering from the incurable weakness of 
senility. The reactionaries, in fact, are more wrath 
with the present system for its feebleness than the pro- 
gressives are for its tyranny. Russia unanimously be- 
lieves that the present supreme opponent to sweeping 
reform is not the Czar, who has no power, or his minis- 
ters, who have no opinions, but a certain aged and 
higkly placed lady who adds to power and opinions an 
inflexible persistency and indomitable heart. I regard 
the complete surrender of autocracy to the people’s de- 
mands as more probable than the enforcement of those 
demands by successful revolt. 


NICHOLAS II. NOT A COWARD OR A WEAKLING. 


Mr. Long pours contempt upon the stories 
that were spread about the Czar and Bloody 
Sunday. He was really appalled by the tragedy, 
and was prostrated with horror. But ‘ Nich- 
olas II. is no more responsible for the shooting 
of his subjects on January 22 than he is for an 
eclipse of the moon.” The preposterous legend 
of his alleged cowardice is without foundation. 
«Nicholas II. did not run away from his sub- 
jects, or scuttle from palace to palace to escape 
the perils of a revolution which no one ex- 
pected.” Nevertheless, Mr. Long says, frankly: 
«The Czar has failed as a ruler. He has made 
no fight. His subjects neither love him nor dread 
him.” 

The convinced reformers hope nothing from him. 
The convinced reactionaries despise him, primarily, for 
what they are pleased to call truckling to the unimperial 
sentiment of peace. ‘The unnumbered dumb men who 
have not yet learned to discriminate between reaction 
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and reform are not impressed by his personality. The 
merely stupid, unmoral world of society regards him 
with indifference. Even his domesticated life is a cause 
of offense. 


EX-MINISTER WITTE THE INDISPENSABLE, 


But if Mr. Long is hard on the Czar, he has evi- 
dently succumbed to the glamour of M. Witte. 


The longer-headed men of both parties agree that 
there is only one man in the empire fit to face the peril. 
The ex-finance minister, M. Witte, never towered above 
his phrasemonger colleagues as he does to-day. Russia 
trusts in and hopes in the ex-minister of finance. The 
rude, brusque manners, never laid aside save when 
there is an object to gain, the massive, awkward figure, 
the unconcealed irritability of speech and blunt de- 
nunciation of folly,—all appeal to a people accustomed 
to the rule of the elegant weakling phrasemongers who 
have hitherto held the upper hand only because the 
vast bureaucratic machine, which they pretend to con- 
trol, possesses sufficient cohesion and power to rule, 
though badly, by itself. During the last five years, M. 
Witte has grown grayer, more morose in manner, and 
less inclined to the civilities of ordinary intercourse. 
But friends and enemies alike affirm that he is the same 
man, with the same miraculous power of work, the 
same resolute bearing toward opposition, the same in- 
variable habit of doing what has to be done without 
hesitation or delay. Nobody knows how far he sympa- 
thizes with reform. He hasin a brief term of years con- 
demned autocratic oppression, created an economic 
system which is the only mainstay of the autocratic 
system left, and coquetted with the most advanced 
Constitutionalists. How he will act, no one knows. 


But every one feels that he will at least act decisively. 
He will not be a petty oppressor or a half-hearted 
emancipator. He speaks bitterly, wears his irritation 
and contempt on his sleeve, and plainly lets every one 
see that he is quite conscious of his power to drag Rus- 
sia out of the abyss into which she has sunk and furi- 
ous at the ingratitude with which he has been treated. 
And this plain speech alienates many who have no ob- 
jection to his policy. Yet, despite his condemned finan- 
cial policy, his unbearable manner, his doubtful Liber- 
alism, there is not one intelligent Russian who does not 
mention his name with respect and awe. 


THE MACHINE KEEPS GOING. 


The machine of government keeps going, de- 
spite all the discontent. The educated classes 
dislike it, but they fear that but for its support 
the labor movement would get out of hand. 
‘‘Many moderate Liberals affirm that a success- 
ful working-class revolt would culminate ina 
general and infuriated attack upon every one 
who wore the ‘ European’ garb of infamy and did 
not cut his hair over the nape, wear bast-shoes 
and a sheepskin shuba.” Hence, cultivated so- 
ciety will support the government against a 
working-class revolt, and unarmed and distrusted 
labor can effect nothing by itself. Yet Russia 
is united as to the need of some kind of repre- 
sentative government. Editor Korolenko (of the 
Bogatsvo) says: ‘I give autocracy two years’ life 
at most. <A constitution is the only possible 
alternative to a revolution in the near future.” 





THE FORCES OPPOSED TO RUSSIAN AUTOCRACY. 


Gor time last autumn, on the initiative of 

several members of the Finnish Opposition, 
the representatives of eight of the leading oppo- 
sition organizations in the Russian Empire held 
a conference, in Paris, for the purpose of agree- 
ing on the possible means of codrdinating the 
actions directed to the ends that might be shown 
to be common to all those organizations strug- 
gling against the autocratic system in the Rus- 
sian Empire. The following organizations had 
been invited to send representatives to this con- 
ference : 

The Russian Social Democratic Labor party; the 
party of Socialist-Revolutionists ; the Alliance of Lib- 
eration (Soyuz Osvobozhdieniya); the Polish Social- 
istic party ; the Proletariat Polish Socialist party ; the 
Social Democracy of Poland and Lithuania; the Polish 
National League ; the Lithuanian Social Democratic 
party; the White Russian Socialist Group ; the Ukra- 
inian Socialistic party ; the Ukrainian Revolutionary 
party ; the Lettonian Social Democratic Labor party ; 
the Alliance of Lettonian Social Democrats ; the Fin- 
nish Labor party ; the Finnish Party of Active Resist- 
ance ; the Georgian Party of Socialist-Federalist-Rev- 
olutionists ; the Armenian Social Democratic Labor 


Organization; the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion, and the General Jewish Labor Alliance (the Bund). 
Of the groups enumerated,—all of which had originally 
expressed fundamental agreement to take part in the 
conference,—the following organizations sent dele- 
gates: the Party of Socialist-Revolutionists, the Alliance 
of Liberation, the Polish National League, the Polish 
Socialistic party, the Lettonian Social Democratic 
Labor party, the Finnish Party of Active Resistance, 
the Georgian Party of Socialist-Federalist-Revolu- 
tionists, and the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 
Three organizations—the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor party, the Social Democracy of Poland and Lith- 
uania, and the Ukrainian Revolutionary party—sent 
their refusal to participate in the conference for speci- 
fied motives. The remaining groups, for reasons not 
known to the conference, sent neither delegates nor 
reasons for holding off. 


SOME RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED. 


The conference came to conclusions set forth 
in the minutes, which were signed in the origi- 
nal by all the delegates taking part in the de- 
liberations, with the exception of the representa- 
tive of the Lettonian Social Democratic Labor 
party, who declared that he accepts all the re- 
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sults of the conference ad referendum. In order 
that the conference should not be without influ- 
ence externally, it was decided to publish the 
condensed minutes of the assembly, as well as a 
declaration of the demands common to the or- 
ganizations represented. The assembly discussed 
the possible points of an agreement and of an 
harmonious action principally within the limits 
of the following three sections: the form of 
government, the question of the nationalities, 
and the question of the means of carrying on 
the struggle. We quote the following particu- 
lars from the minutes of the conference: 


In the matter of the political reorganization of the 
Russian Empire, to which all the groups represented 
alike tend, it was recognized as possible to declare that 
the simultaneous object of the struggle can be, not only 
the negative task—the subversion of autocracy—and 
not only the general formula of political freedom and 
fundamental rights, but also the tending toward the 
attainment of the political reorganization in the demo- 
cratic spirit, which is likewise common to all the par- 
ties holding council together. A manifest proof of the 
general tendency of these parties toward the political 
transformation of the Russian Empire on democratic 
lines is the declaration—made by the conference, and 
identical for all the parties participating—that the 
fundamental principle of popular representation is to 
be universal suffrage. 


Without entering into a closer analysis of the 
controvertible point of the part that the question 
of the nationalities is to play at the laying of the 
foundations of the state law in the transformed 
Russian state, the assembly recognized it as possi- 
ble to declare that all the parties taking part in 
the conference agree, at the solution of the ques- 
tion of the nationalities, to the admission to 
every nation of the right of deciding about itself 
(samoopredieleniye), and of the freedom of national 
development guaranteed by laws. 

In the question of the means of carrying out 
the action, there was shown, first of all, their va- 
riety, proceeding from the diverse character, 
composition, and the conditions of the work of 
the parties. 

It was also shown that this very variety can, to a cer- 
tain degree, be a condition of the general success, and, 
what follows from this, that, in a given case, the entire 
freedom of action of all the parties not only does not 
stand in opposition to, but, on the contrary, in perfect 
harmony with, their design of codrdinated actions. The 
first, very important, step in the direction of this har- 
monious action is, in the opinion of the conference, the 
very fact of the publishing of the minutes of the deliber- 
ations of the delegates of the organizations represented 
at the conference. . . . The discussions and resolutions 
in the matter of the further harmonious actions are not 
designed for publication. 


In order to give the resolutions of the assem- 
bly still greater publicity, the conference framed 


also the following declaration of the principles 
common to the parties represented : 


THE DECLARATION OF THE CONFERENCE, 


1. Whereas, autocratic government is a fatal obstacle 
to the progress and well-being of the Russian nation, as 
well as of all the other nationalities oppressed by the 
Czar’s government, and constitutes, in the present state 
of civilization, an absurd and harmful anachronism ; 

2. Whereas, The struggle against that government. 
could be carried on with far greater energy and success if 
the actions of the diverse opposition and revolutionary 
parties—Russian as well as non-Russian—were coér- 
dinated ; 

3. Whereas, The present moment especially favors 
the harmonious action of all those parties against the 
autocratic government, which is discredited and weak 
ened by the terrible consequences of the war provoked 
by its adventurous policy ; 

Therefore, The representatives of the Alliance of 
Liberation, the Polish National League, the Polish So- 
cialistic Party, the Party of Socialist-Revolutionists, the 
Georgian Party of Socialist-Federalist-Revolutionists, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, and the Fin- 
nish Party of Active Resistance, assembled at « confer- 
ence of the Opposition and revolutionary parties, have 
unanimously resolved to offer, in the name of all the 
above-mentioned organizations, the following declara- 
tion: 

While uniting for the purpose of harmonious action, 
none of the parties represented at the conference thinks 
even for a moment of renouncing, by that union, any 
point whatever of its programme or any of its tactical 
means of conducting the struggle, which are adapted to 
the needs, the forces, and the situation of the social ele- 
ments, classes, or nationalities whose interests it repre- 
sents. At the same time, however, all the above-men- 
tioned parties declare that the following fundamental 
principles and demands are identically recognized by 
them: (a) The abolition of autocracy ; the repeal of all 
the enactments that have violated the constitutional 
rights of Finland ; () the replacing of the autocratic 
government by a free democratic system on the basis 
of universal suffrage ; (c) the right of the nationalities 
to decide about themselves; the guarantee by laws of 
the freedom of national development for all the nation- 
alities ; the abolition of violence on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government in relation to individual nations. 


In the name of these fundamental principles 
and demands, the parties represented at the 
conference will join their efforts for the purpose 
of hastening the inevitable fall of absolutism, 
under which there are alike impossible of attain- 
ment all the further heterogeneous objects that 
each of these parties has set before itself. 

In the last number of the Nordisk Revy, the 
Stockholm review which recently suspended 
publication, owing, it is generally believed, to 
pressure from the Russian Government, the 
editor, Mr. K. Zilliacus, a noted Finnish writer, 
has an editorial on this Paris conference. The 
documents, he declares, were witnessed by a 
number of famous Russian names, including 
Struve, Gardenin, and Kaniovski. 


























BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


The War as Reflected in the American Maga- 
zines.—Some of the best accounts of the actual opera- 
tions of the Russo-Japanese war have appeared in the 
American illustrated monthlies. The only American 
writer who was an eye-witness of the Japanese assaults 
on Port Arthur from the beginning was Richard Barry, 
whose story of the siege appears in Everybody’s for 
April. Mr. George Kennan’s account of what he saw at 
Port Arthur after the capitulation begins in the Out- 
look for March 4.—In the World’s Work for April ap- 
pears a Russian lieutenant’s story of the naval fight- 
ing—‘ Grappling with Togo and Nogi.”—The brightest 
chapter of war history that has yet been published is 
Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee’s story of the reception of 
the American nurses in Japan, as told in the Century. 
—‘‘The War’s Disclosure of the Orient” is the title of a 
thoughtful paper by a Japanese student, Dr. T. Iyenaga, 
in the World’s Work. 


Economics to the Front.—Never before were our 
popular magazines so largely given over to economic 
discussion and exposition. The travel sketch, which 
twenty years ago shared with the short story a proud 
preéminence in editorial favor, has yielded its place to 
the “trust” article. The aspiring magazine writer of 
to-day must be equipped with more than a mere knack 
at describing mountain scenery and European cities ; 
he must have a speaking acquaintance with the hardest 
and sternest facts of our modern workaday existence 
as a people, for it is just this over-commercialized side 
of life that the great public is eager to read about, if 
the magazine editors fairly interpret the popular taste. 
In the April magazines of 1885 one would have looked 
in vain for illustrated accounts of the capitalistic com- 
binations of that day. The magazine issues of this 
month of April, 1905, on the other hand, reflect as fully 
as the daily press the present attitude of public opinion 
in regard to the concentration of capital. Mr. Charles 
E. Russell’s analysis of the beef trust, in Everybody’s 
Magazine, while less sensational than Mr. Lawson’s 
‘Frenzied Finance” papers in the same periodical, is 
probably more valuable in so far as it makes known 
the methods by which the railroads have been “held 
up” by the private-car interests. A similar line of ex- 
position is followed in Samuel Merwin’s account of 
“The Private-Car Abuses,” in Success, and in Alfred 
Henry Lewis’ “A Trust in Agricultural Implements,” 
in the Cosmopolitan.—Wealth in the concrete seems to 
exert a peculiar fascination on editors, if we may judge 
from its prominence in the magazines. ‘‘The Astor For- 
tune” is the subject of an interesting illustrated article 
by Burton J. Hendrick in McClwre’s; Cleveland Moffett, 
continuing his series in Success on ‘The Shameful Mis- 
use of Wealth,” indicates ‘‘What We Waste on Clothes 
and Fétes ;” and “The Rich American in London Soci- 
ety” is described in Munsey’s by James L. Ford.—More 
hopeful suggestions as to the disposition of wealth are 


contained in Prof. John B. Clark’s brief paper on ‘‘Profit- 
Sharing, Old and New,” in Harper’s, and in Isaac F. 
Marcosson’s account of the process of ‘‘ Giving Carnegie 
Libraries,” in the World’s Work.—Various aspects of pub- 
lic finance and of governmental activities are touched 
upon in Prof. Charles J. Bullock’s essay on ‘The Cost 
of War,” in the Atlantic; in Frank A. Vanderlip’s 
treatment of European ‘“ Paternalism and Nationalism,” 
in Scribner’s; in Prof. Frederic Austin Ogg’s study of 
“Germany and the Programme of Socialism,” in the 
Chautauquan; in “Our Foreign Trade Fiasco,” by 
Harold Bolce, in the Booklovers; and in ‘“‘The Real 
Australia: A Workingman’s Government,” by Burriss 
Gahan, also in the Booklovers. 


Home and Foreign Politics.—Mr. Lincoln Stef- 
fens continues, in McClure’s, his exposures of political 
corruption in American States. ‘“‘New Jersey: A 
Traitor State” isthe title of the April installment. This 
isa tale of thesordid dealings of great corporations with 
small-fry politicians. It is by no means pleasant read- 
ing, but the average easy-going and well-meaning citi- 
zen, who is too easily contented with things as they are, 
ought to be stimulated by it to greater zeal and watch- 
fulness.—‘‘The Confessions of a Commercial Senator,” 
in the World’s Work, is a further revelation of a form of 
political rascality of which no State or section can claim 
a monopoly.—Let the reader, having perused Mr. Stef- 
fens’ article and the “Commercial Senator’s” con- 
fessions, turn now to ex-Governor Garvin’s paper on 
“Corrupt Practices in Elections,” in Tom Watson’s 
Magazine, and he will be likely to conclude that the 
American electorate, from top to bottom, is hopelessly 
debased.—The gloominess of this impression will hard- 
ly be relieved by Mr. David Graham Phillips’ rehearsal, 
in the Cosmopolitan, of the extraordinary incidents 
that have followed the assassination of Governor Goe- 
bel, in Kentucky.—The optimist in politics may find 
some slight consolation in Mr. Leroy Scott’s study 
of District Attorney Jerome, of New York, in the 
World’s Work, and in Mr. Charles C. Nott’s account 
of the work of Mr. Jerome’s office, in the Atlantic. 
These two papers indicate that an immense advance 
has been made during the past three years in the 
methods of administering justice in the American 
metropolis.—Mr. George W. Alger’s article on ‘The 
Citizen and the Jury,” in Leslie’s Monthly, shows how 
the neglect of jury service reacts injuriously on the de- 
linquent citizen.—Some of the broader issues of national 
policy are discussed by Mr. Frederick Upham Adams 
in a paper on “The Constitution,” contributed to Tom 
Watson’s Magazine, and by Mr. Charles F. Dole in an 
article entitled ‘‘The Right and Wrong of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” in the Atlantic.—In the field of foreign poli- 
tics, no nation receives so much attention at the present 
time as Russia. In the April magazines there are im- 
portant articles on the unrest in that empire by Abra- 
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ham Cahan (the World’s Work) and by Perceval Gibbon 
(MecClure’s).—“‘ My Exile to Siberia” is the subject of 
an interesting sketch by Isador Ladoff in Harper’s.— 
Vance Thompson writes in Success on ‘Spain Since 
Her Fight with Uncle Sam.”—In the Century, Prince 
Momola Massaquoi voices ‘‘ Africa’s Appeal to Chris- 
tendom.”—In the ‘Letters to Literary Statesmen” 
(Atlantic), ‘‘ Alciphron” addresses his April epistle to 
Premier Balfour. 


Art in the Monthlies.—‘‘ What Herculaneum Of- 
fers to Archeology” is enthusiastically set forth by 
Dr. Charles Waldstein in Harper’s, and the same topic, 
in briefer outline, is dealt with in Scribner’s by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis.—‘‘ The Remaking of Boston” is the 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


A Cuban View of American-Dominican Rela- 
tions.—The Cuban economic weekly, the Economista 
(Havana), copies from the Nuevo Paris (also of the 
capital) an article entitled ‘‘The Regeneration of the 
People” and adds some comments of itsown. The re- 
public of Santo Domingo, it declares, has entered upon 
a new period of its history. Under the protection of the 
United States, there can be no fear of further bloody 
struggles for power. By coming to an agreement with 
Washington, President Morales has done his native 
land a great service which will call forth the gratitude 
of the present and of future generations of Dominicans. 
“The Dominicans are energetic and brave, but their 
energy and bravery have been hopelessly wasted. From 
now on, these two qualities will serve to raise the in- 
tellectual and moral standard and lay a firm foundation 
for the prosperity of Santo Domingo. The country 
will, while keeping its independence, pay its debts, live 
in peace with the world, and devote all its energy to the 
development of the prodigious wealth of its unexploited 
soil. The United States will guarantee the Dominicans 
protection against themselves and against foreign cu- 
pidity. Now they may indeed boast that they are on the 
road to civilized existence.” The Cuban journal be- 
lieves that the treaty will eventually be ratified, despite 
the reluctance of the American Senate. When, it says, 
in conclusion, the United States Government has seen 
to the payment of outstanding debts, foreign and in- 
ternal, there will be a lasting peace. ‘‘Order and pro- 
ductive labor will prevail, public instruction will 
progress, population will increase, manufactures and 
commerce will grow, and the enormous agricultural 
resources of the republic will be developed.” 


The German Coal Strike.—A study of the coal 
miners’ strike in Westphalia, by Maurice Lair, appears 
inthe Revue Bleue. This writer gives some interesting 
data about the mineral wealth of the valley of the Ruhr, 
in which the richest veins are situated, and the industrial 
prosperity which has been brought about, based on the 
mining activities. The two large industrial cities of 
Dortmund and Essen are in this region, which supplies, 
annually, more than sixty million tons of coal, one-half 
of the total production of the empire. Since 1893, the 
entire productive activity of these coal fields has been 
under the control of a mining trust known as the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate, founded, in the year 
mentioned, at Essen. This body regulates the amount 
of production of coal, the price of sale, and has been 
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title of an article full of suggestions to all interested in 
municipal improvement, by Rollin Lynde Hartt, in the 
World’s Work.—Mr. Richard Whiteing’s first paper on 
“The Chateaux of the Loire” appears in the April Cen- 
tuwry.—The work of Byam Shaw as a painter of para- 
bles is described in the Booklovers, reproductions of 
several of his most famous paintings, in color and black- 
and-white, accompanying the text.—The scope and plans 
of the Carnegie foundation at Pittsburg for the encour- 
agement of living artists are briefly outlined by Charles 
De Kay in Leslie’s.— Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes a 
pleasing essay on ‘‘ America and the Arts” to the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine.—In Lippincott’s appears a sketch 
of Rosa Bonheur—‘‘ Greatest of Women Painters ”-—by 
Theodore Stanton. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


very autocratic, the men complain. The syndicate owns 
several transportation lines by land and water, and has 
been powerful enough to stand up against the efforts of 
the imperial government in behalf of the men. M. Lair 
traces the history of the development of labor unions in 
this region, their strength arising chiefly from the op- 
pressive tactics of the syndicate—or cartel, as the Ger- 
mans call it. The real strike began on January 7%, last, 
when the company decided to demand an extra half- 
hour of work and the miners at the Bruchstrasse pit 
refused to descend. Of the 151 delegates in the mining 
union formed at Essen, 74 were Socialists, 67 ‘‘ Passive 
Christians,” 7 Poles, and 3 Liberals. ‘These selected a 
commission of seven members, which formulated the 
demands of the workers. The strike has lasted for four 
months, and has been characterized by determination, 
but orderly, quiet conduct. By January 12, one hundred 
and ninety-five thousand had gone out. The most im- 
portant result of the whole movement, it is generally 
admitted, has been the closer organization and solidar- 
ity of the German miners. 


Japan and France in the Far East.—Baron 
Suyematsu, one of the best known of Japanese diplo- 
mats, has thought it worth while to write a careful, 
elaborate reply to the statements appearing in a num- 
ber of French periodicals to the general effect that Japan 
has designs on France’s Asiatic possessions, particularly 
Indo-China. The comment of a French writer (M. 
Marcel Prevost) in the Figaro was quoted in these pages 
last month. Baron Suyematsu (writing in La Revue) 
declares that there is absolutely no foundation for any 
fear on the part of France; there would be no logical, 
nor, in fact, any reason, for the Japanese attempting to 
absorb Indo-China. Geographical and ethnical reasons 
make it imperative that she should have Korea, but 
Cochin China is far from Japan, and the Japanese are 
not bent on conquest. The only relations Japan has 
with Indo-China arise from the fact that she consumes 
rice grown in the southern countries. Baron Suye- 
matsu recalls the cordiality and importance of Franco- 
Japanese relations. He says that the Japanese have no 
fault to find with the Franco-Russian alliance, which, 
he presumes, is based on considerations of European 
politics ; but, he asks, does that give the republic the 
right to insult another friendly nation? What crime 
has Japan committed against France? The French, 
whom the Japanese have always regarded as a chival- 
rous race, should not permit their alliance with Russia, 
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nor the now generally discarded idea that Japan is a 
parvenu nation, to influence them to the extent of en- 
mity toward the Mikado’s people, particularly for an 
offense of which they are not guilty. 


The Origin of the Word ‘“Jingo.’’—In a co- 
piously illustrated article on the Japanese woman, in 
the Revue Universelle, the writer, who signs himself 
“S. Bing,” gives an interesting account of the life and 

















THE EMPRESS JINGO. 


(From the painting by Kiyonago.) 


reign of the famous Empress Jingo-Kogo. According 
to the legend, her husband, the Emperor Tchuai, or- 
ganized an expedition to punish one of his rebellious 
provinces. ‘The empress did not like the idea of fight- 
ing against her own people, so she succeeded in divert- 
ing his attention by the idea of a foreign war of con- 
quest. Her husband, however, pursued his original 
idea, but died during the campaign. Jingo at once 
took charge of the army, and herself led the expedition 
against the neighboring country of Korea. To her 
generals, she said, ‘‘You have only a woman at your 
head, but she has the spirit of the emperor whose place 
she takes.” Among the regulations issued for the con- 
duct of her army were the following: no plundering 
permitted ; never underestimate the strength of your 
enemy if he seems to be feeble, and never fear him if he 
seems to be strong; spare all of those who submit to 
you, but give no quarter to those who resist.” It was 
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in the year 201 A.D. that the invading Japanese weighed 
anchor. The expedition lasted three years, and won- 
derful exploits are recorded of it. During the expedi- 
tion, the empress gave birth to a child, who became 
future emperor under the name of Ojin-Tenno, said to 
be the father of the present dynasty. Our much-used 
modern word ‘‘jingo” originated from the name of 
thisempress. Our illustration is from the painting of 
a well-known Japanese painter. 


Immigration to Cuba.—Commenting on the recent 
trip of the Cuban commission to Europe for the purpose 
of encouraging immigration, the Hconomista (Havana) 
observes that so long as the cost of living remains as 
high as it is in Cuba, and so long as no reforms are 
made in the customs regulations and in municipal 
taxes, it will be useless to think of attracting immigra- 
tion from Europe. It will take a long time, in spite of 
many palliative measures, to dispel the distrust which 
prevails in emigration centers as to the future of 
Cuba, thinks this Havana journal. Italy, Spain, and 
Russia are not in the dark as to the political, economic, 
and social condition of Cuba, continues the Economista. 
‘*Those countries know of our many strikes and of the 
poverty of great numbers of our resident foreigners. 
All this they know but too well; hence, immigration 
has abandoned us. Our large Spanish and Italian 
communities keep their people at home well informed 
about all that may interest them, such as the probabili- 
ties of finding paying employment, the ease or difficulty 
in saving money, the high cost of living, the numerous 
taxes, and the general state of business. It is this 
information,—a trifle highly colored, perhaps,— that 
really influences immigration. To hold that a com- 
missioner, however active he may be, can counteract 
such information is afallacy. Time will show whether 
we are right.” 


Does Russia Need “ Reforms” or “ Reform”? 
—In the course of an article by an anonymous writer in 
the Correspondant we are informed that in Russia 
there are two kinds of reforms,—partisans of reform, 
and partisans of reforms. The first demand drastic 
changes in the entire administration and general gov- 
ernmental system; the others, while not advocating 
any interference with the powers of the sovereign, have 
a programme not less far-reaching than that of the 
Constitutionalists. The latter class, which seems to 
have the sympathy of the anonymous writer referred 
to, favors an absolute but regular monarchy. At pres- 
ent, he declares, Russian ministers are neither states- 
men nor counselors,-—they are simply agents to carry 
out the wishes of the Czar. The writer in the Corre- 
spondant sums up the general programme of the par- 
tisans of reforms in these words: ‘‘The number of 
ministers ought to be increased and the public services 
distributed among them. There should be a chief, or 
head, to personify the policy of the ministry, and all 
questions and nominations of importance should be 
discussed and decided in council. Every legislative 
measure, including the budget, should be studied and 
prepared by a large body of the councilors of the em- 
pire ; and the sovereign, while reserving to himself the 
right to disapprove of the decisions of the majority, 
should abstain from substituting decisions of his own. 
The idea of reénforcing and strengthening the Imperial 
Council by the inclusion of representatives from the 
zemstvos finds great favor.” 
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Is France Commercially Decadent ?—A defense 
of France’s commercial position appears in the Nou- 
velle Revue. The writer, Antoine Touche, declares 
that the foreign commerce of France has made great 
progress in recent years, chiefly owing to trade with the 
French colonies. But France and England are becom- 
ing less and less the countries which supply the uni- 
verse, and Germany and the United States are coming 
more and more to the front. Twenty years ago, the 
Americans were the great purchasers of the globe ; to- 
day, they are the great venders. Nevertheless, there 
are many articles of French produce with which to con- 
quer the American market. With Germany it is differ- 
ent; she has been a rival to France since 1870. A central 
bureau and the creation of commercial expansion groups 
to arrest the decline of French foreign commerce and to 
facilitate the exportation of French produce have long 
been demanded by French consuls, chambers of com- 
merce, ete. An article, by Cajire, on M. Ruau, minister 
of agriculture, appears in the same issue. The writer 
thinks the antiquated agricultural methods of France 
will now be transformed by the infusion of new blood 
and the creative energy of younger men. 


Japan’s Probable Terms of Peace.—An anony- 
mous writer in the Revue de Paris discusses the condi- 
tions of peace which will be imposed by Japan. Asia 
for the Asiatics, he declares, will be the war-cry of the 
island empire. Japan went to war to maintain the in- 
tegrity of Korea, but the Korean problem is only one 
feature of a vaster problem. In reality, China is sick, 
and only Japan can save her. If Japan gets possession 
of Manchuria, she will make her influence felt at Pe- 
king. Vladivostok, as well as Manchuria, will have to 
be abandoned by Russia, and no Russian naval base in 
the Pacific will be permitted. A series of reforms will 
be instituted in Korea by Japan, and there will be a 
general reconstruction of the far East by pacific meth- 
ods, but with the threat of an appeal toarms. Such is 
the Japanese idea of peace. 


Pierre Loti on the Japanese People.—Pierre 
Loti, who was in Japan in 1902, describes, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, the Japanese as aquarrelsome people, 
puffed up with pride, envious of others, and handling 
with cruelty and skill the machines and explosives 
whose secrets have been revealed tothem. Though small 
in stature, these people, he says, will foment nothing 
but hatred among the large yellow family toward the 
white races, and they will be the instigators of future 
invasions and bloodshed. 


Open-Sea Coaling in Times of War.—An elabo- 
rate study of the project of coaling warships is contrib- 
uted to the German magazine, Umschau (Frankfort-on- 
Main), by Franz Eissenhart. This writer introduces his 
subject with a reference to the Spanish-American War. 
He recalls the fact that Admiral Cervera, having lost 
to the American fleet the colliers that were sent to pro- 
vide the necessary coal for his ships, was compelled to 
go into Santiago without coal. In that harbor, thanks 
to Spanish maladministration, no coal was to be found. 
When the admiral, using coal-dust, tried to break out 
of the harbor, disaster soon followed, in spite of the 
fact that his ships were faster than those of the Ameri- 
cans. After emphasizing the very great importance of 
free and adequate coal-supply and outlining the policies 
of the great naval stations in establishing naval coaling 








stations all over the world, the writer of this article de- 
clares that the taking on of coal in the open sea has 
been proven a necessity of modern warfare. Fleets 
lose a good deal of time in stopping to coal at stations, 
he says, and some other means must be provided. 
Coaling in the open sea he describes as being accom- 
plished by two methods,—first, the warship may stop 
and lie alongside the collier; or, second, both ships 
may continue their course and the transit of fuel from 
one to the other be accomplished by a trolley connection. 
The coal-bags pass along the trolley, and, after having 
been emptied, are returned to the collier by means of 
another trolley. During the past year, the English 
Mediterranean fleet used this method to great advan- 
tage, fifty tons of coal per hour having been transferred 
from the colliers to the warships. This saving of time 
is of very great importance, the writer points out. 
Now that both belligerents have declared coal to be 
contraband of war, England has benefited greatly by 
the coal trade with both nations. British colliers have 
been discovered in all waters of the world, supplying 
both Japan and Russia—and frequently captured and 
confiscated by one of the belligerents. During the first 
seven months of the war (six of them war months), the 
British coal export to Japan aggregated 87,000 tons, 
and that to Russia 1,280 tons. 


Sicily Plans War on California Lemons.—From 
an article by Ettore Arduino in the Riforma Sociale 
(Turin-Rome) on “The Citrus Fruit Crisis of Sicily” it 
is learned that the fruit business of that island is in a 
bad way, quite largely through the increased produc- 
tion and better marketing methods of California. In 
the last twenty years, the production of citrus fruits in 
southern Italy has tripled. With only the present 
number of trees, the crop will go on increasing. Mean- 
while, the exportation has been and is falling off. 
Spain, with cheaper culture and shipments, has advan- 
tage over Italy in supplying Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, with which countries Italy has more fa- 
vorable tariff arrangements than with any other coun- 
try except Austria Hungary. The latter has abolished 
all duty on citrus fruits, and Italy’s exportation 
thereto has increased from 200,000 to 1,700,000 boxes 
annually. The California crop is, however, the greatest 
element in lessening Italy’s market, since it supplied 
7,000,000 boxes out of the 9,000,000 boxes of oranges sold 
in the United States in 1903, and Florida furnished a 
good share of the remainder. Italy supplies only the 
“between season” demand, and sent 20,000 quintals 
(2,200 tons) in 1900 and 1901, and 50,000 quintals (5,500 
tons) in 1902. As to lemons, however, it is stated that 
the Sicilian fruit excels in juiciness and in keeping 
qualities that of California. Also, the California har- 
vest is at the end of the year and the beginning of the 
next, when prices are lowest. Labor for picking and 
packing is paid, in California, triple the rates prevailing 
in Sicily. So we bought of Italy, in 1900, 2,100,000 boxes 
of lemons; in 1901, 1,950,000 boxes ; and in 1902, 2,325,- 
000 boxes. However, it often happens that the price 
received barely pays the cost of marketing, freight, and 
duty, and the exporter may even have not only to lose 
the value of his goods, but also to pay, in addition, his 
American commission man. This is due to the lack of 
shipping organization or coéperation, dumping ship- 
ments into glutted markets, and packing all sizes and 
qualities of lemons together. The system of selling at 
auction in New York and elsewhere also results in 
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keeping prices low. The auction houses also act as 
middlemen between importer and buyers, and get often 
3 per cent., a third of this being interest on money ad- 
vanced in the transaction. The writer urges, as reme- 
dies, improvement ‘in quality of fruit, organization of 
the business, improvement in the means and conditions 
of transportation, and government aid. Some of these 
remedies are in process of application. The govern- 
ment, in 1903, abolished the tax on consumption of cit- 
rus fruits and products, granted an allowance in 1904 
amounting to thirty thousand dollars for encourage- 
ment of culture, and authorized the discounting of 
notes issued against fruit stored in warehouses. A 
codperative society, ‘‘ La Meridionale,” with headquar- 
ters at Palermo, had 549 members a year ago, and other 
societies are being formed in imitation. These estab- 
lish warehouses and manage the shipment and sale of 
citrus fruits and products for a fee of 3 percent. An- 
other society, ‘‘ La Citrica,” will attack the industrial 


problem. 


The Trans-Siberian Railroad During the 
War.—A brief study of the way in which the famous 
Trans-Siberian Railroad has been operated during the 
months of the war appears in the Revue Bleue. The 
writer, Albert Métin, who declares that in July and 
August, 1904, he made a trip along the entire line and 
return from European Russia, asserts that, with few 
minor exceptions, the road was operated most success- 
fully, particularly in its far- Eastern section. Very 
soon, he declares, the Trans-Siberian will compare quite 
favorably with the transcontinental lines of the United 
States. 


What Will Become of the Canary Islands ?— 
A study of the past history and present condition of the 
Canary Islands, with some suggestions as to their fu- 
ture, appears in the Spanish review, Lectwra (Madrid), 
by Mr. Delgado Barreto. The negligence of Spain, says 
this writer, is gradually permitting the English to be- 
come dominant in the Canary Islands. The excellent 
climate in that group, and especially its fine produc- 
tive sunshine, has drawn English tourists, and those 
who are seeking health resorts, in large numbers. These 
very facts, however, ought to make a prosperous Span- 
ish colony. Then it must not be forgotten that the 
Canary Islands have given to Spain a number of her 
young writers of talent, among them Guerra, Angel, 
and Sarmiento. Spain, concludes this writer, must not 
remain asleep to the value of the Canaries, nor as to 
their danger from foreign greed. 


A Polish View of Emerson.—The Concord phi- 
losopher was ‘‘one of the most profound figures of the 
nineteenth century, and incontestably the most original 
American genius.” This is the verdict of a philosoph- 
ical writer (Mr. Zielowicz) who contributes to the Biblio- 
teka Warszawska (Warsaw) a study of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The American philosopher, says this writer, 
appropriated to himself all the culture of the past, but 
of it created a new man, who announced a new era. 


A German View of Our Negro Problem.—A 
German political and economic writer, Herr Friedrich 
Hertz, declines to admit that there is a “‘ black danger” 
in America. The negro, he declares—without stating 
where he gets his figures—in an article in the Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefte (Berlin), will become more moral 


than the white. He declares that in the Boer war the 
percentage of chronic drunkenness among the Irish was 
a thousand times as great as that among the negroes. 
One white soldier out of 220 died of alcoholism, while 
the percentage among the blacks was only 1 out of 
4,500. In the United States, he believes, from the intel- 
lectual point of view, the negroes will show as much 
aptitude as the whites when they are given a fair 
chance in every department of life. 


Greek Types Preserved in Spain.—<An interest- 
ing note on the racial characteristics of certain inhabit- 
ants of Spain is furnished the Revista Contempordnea 
(Madrid) by Dr. Emilio Ribera. He says that in the 
villages of Denia, Sagunto, and Burriana, in the old 
kingdom of Valencia, it is not possible to remain an 
hour without noticing the unmistakable Greek type of 
the people, especially the women. They are in great 
contrast to the people of other communities close by, 
formed from a mixture of the Arab, Castilian, Arago- 
nese, and Moorish elements left by successive conquests. 
Such preservation of type he accounts for through the 
remarkable rivalry and prejudice between neighboring 
communities in Spain. A few years ago, it was a dis- 
grace for a woman of Burriana or Denia to have any 
relations with a man from a neighboring village, while 
marriages with utter foreigners,—Maltese, Italians, and 
English,—were not uncommon. The isolation was aided 
by the pronounced dissenting religious opinions of the 
population. Until lately, Burriana had but one church, 
while Villa Real had many. In Denia there has always 
been much heresy. Masonry, almost unknown else- 
where in the region, has flourished there, and Protest- 
antism, introduced by the English, has only in these 
Greek towns gained many adherents. It seems that 
there is a constant instinct to be a separate people. 
Dr. Ribera thinks observation would determine other 
similar centers on the east coast of Spain. 


The Strikes of the World.—A review of the prog- 
ress of socialism for the three years ending December, 
1904, appears in the Revue Universelle, over the signa- 
ture of C. Béguin. The writer first considers the strikes 
in France and the legislation looking to arbitration. 
The strikes of the coal miners and of the dockers in 
Marseilles are considered, and then labor troubles in the 
United States and Italy are analyzed. It is significant, 
he remarks, in conclusion, that most of the socialistic or- 
ganizations do not look with favor on general strikes. 


The Moral Force of an Army.—The well-known 
French commander, Gen. D. Négrier, contributes to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a study of the moral force of 
anarmy. He says that in long periods of peace certain 
essential principles of organization are often lost sight 
of, and that the necessity of them is only clearly seen dur- 
ing war. These principles concern the cohesion and the 
moral force of armies. A regiment can only undergo 
the trials incident to war when the various elements 
composing it know one another, and when the men 
know their chiefs and are known by them. To form a 
regiment of volunteers or reservists only shows an en- 
tire misconception of the laws which govern the moral 
forces without which there can be noarmy. Confidence 
between chiefs and men cannot be improvised, for it is 
the result of a long moral education founded on the 
traditions of race, and can only be acquired by a life 
lived in common for a considerable time. 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS. 


R. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR has described 
his second journey to Tibet in a volume issued 
by Black, of London, and imported by the Macmillan 
Company. Mr. Landor’s book (‘‘Tibet and Nepal”) 
describes the natives, their customs and costumes, their 
religion, and the country through which he passed. It 
isa weird and fascinating story, told in the author’s 
best vein, and the volume is illustrated with numerous 
colored and black-and-white pictures, being reproduc- 
tions of sketches made by himself on the spot. There 
are also maps, charts, and diagrams. 

















DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, 


The reading world had a taste of new “ book region” 
in Mr. Norman Duncan’s “Dr. Luke of the Labrador,” 
that exquisitely written story of fishermen’s life no- 
ticed in this REVIEW for January. Two other volumes, 
treating of the same region and of a man whose work 
has meant so much to its inhabitants, have just been 
issued by the same publishers, the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. These are Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s ‘‘ Har- 
vest of the Sea” and Norman Duncan’s “ Dr. Grenfell’s 
Parish.” Whichever of the two you read first, you get 
the same impression of the large-hearted ‘‘missionary 
to the deep-sea fishermen.” Dr. Grenfell is the repre- 
sentative of the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. He is an Oxford man, a master seaman, mission- 
ary, promoter of industry, magistrate, physician, and 
helpful friend of every fisherman on tke Labrador 


. 


coast. Mr. Duncan makes him out to be a very lovable 
character. His parish is the deep sea, and his parish- 
ioners the fishermen. In his own production, the “ Har- 
vest of the Sea,” Dr. Grenfell gives us a vivid story of 
the fisherman’s life on the Dogger Banks in the North 
Sea and off the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador. 
The story, which he sub-titles “A Tale of Both Sides 
of ‘the Atlantic,” is full of the hardships, danger, ad- 
venture, and romance that are included in “ the price of 
fish.” Both volumes are appropriately illustrated. 


A PAIR OF HISTORICO-POLITICAL NOVELS. 


Two stirring political novels dealing with the same 
period of American history, that of the reconstruction 
days in the South, come to us from Doubleday, Page & 
Co. ‘The Clansman” is Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s, second 
novel in a series planned to illuminate the race conflict 
in the United States. This, the author claims, is the 
true story of the Ku-Klux Klan conspiracy, and is a 
natural sequel to ‘‘ The Leopard’s Spots.” The story is 
really a burning indictment of the “‘ policy of revenge ” 
pursued by Congress and the Northern people in the 
South after amnesty had been offered and accepted. 
Many of the characters taking part in the fierce drama 
are historical figures in a disguise so thin that they can 
be recognized beyond a doubt. Chief among these, 
probably, is the Hon. Austin Stoneman, radical leader 
of Congress, who is undoubtedly Thaddeus Stevens. 
There is a love-story,—a double love-story,—winding 
through “The Clansman,” which, however, is of some- 
what subordinate interest. Theother volumeis a novel 
of Virginia in the days of reconstruction, under the title 
“The Lion’s Skin.” In it the author, Capt. John S. 
Wise, breaksa literary silence of some years. Mr. Wise’s: 
success with his former book, ‘‘The End of an Era,” 
will be remembered, and this present novel is a sequel, 
largely autobiographical, to this former work. Captain 
Wise, a member of one of the oldest Virginia families, 
son of the Hon. Henry S. Wise, United States minister 
to Brazil, governor of Virginia, and general in the Con- 
federate army, has himself had a wide and long experi- 
ence in politics. Beginning as a Democrat, he was 
elected, at the close of the war,.as a Republican. He 
now resides in New York City, practising law. In 
“The Lion’s Skin” Mr. Wise gives us a new kind of recon- 
struction story, cleverly weaving together fact and fic- 
tion, and discussing the negro problem frankly and im- 
pressively. 

HISTORICAL WORKS. 

Readers of Miss Laut’s article in this number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS on the real meaning of the Port- 
land Exposition will find in a new book, entitled 
“Breaking the Wilderness,” by Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh (Putnams), the full story of the conquest of the 
far West from the time of Cabeza de Vaca down to the 
completion of the Union Pacific Railway. Mr. Dellen- 
baugh is an artist who has spent much of his time for 
many years in different portions of the West, having 
been a member of Powell’s second Colorado River ex- 
pedition. In this book he gives special attention to the 
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THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


(Author of ‘The Clansman.”’) 


trapper and trader, whose exploits have received little 
detailed treatment in our popular histories. The Lewis 
and Clark expedition itself, of course, comes in for some- 
what extended treatment, but much has been written 
of this expedition in other books, and the chief value of 
Mr. Dellenbaugh’s work is the presentation of the 
chronological review of Western exploration in un- 
broken sequence. The illustrations of the volume are 

chiefly from photo- 
graphs, and are all in- 
teresting and impor- 
tant. They serve to 
show with vividness 
the nature of the coun- 
try which lay spread 
out before the early ex- 
plorers,—a veritable 
wilderness, as it is 
characterized in Mr. 
Dellenbaugh’s descrip- 
tion. Books like this 
are needed at this time 
to revive the interest of 
the passing generation 
and to implant in the 
youth of the land a zest 
for more accurate knowledge of the men who opened 
to settlement and civilization the great West. 

The first of a series of ‘“‘Source Books of American 
History ” (New York : A. Wessels Company) is a reprint 
of Burnaby’s travels through North America, with an in- 
troduction and notes by Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Rev. 
Andrew Burnaby was a traveler in the American colo- 
nies in the years 1759 and 1760, near the close of the 
French and Indian War. The first edition of his trav- 
els appeared in 1775, and was published with a view to 
influencing English opinion against a rupture with the 
colonies. The third edition appeared in 1798, and in 
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the preface the author took occasion to say that he stil’ 
believed that the separation of the colonies from the 
mother country might have been prevented ; that coer- 
cive measures, once resolved upon, might have been 
enforced, comparatively speaking, without bloodshed ; 
that the union of the States was not likely to be perma- 
nent; that the country must necessarily be divided 
into separate states and kingdoms, and that America 
would not, for many ages, at least, become formidable 
to Europe. The author’s point of view is that of a 
devoted minister of the Church of England and a loyal 
supporter of the crown. Having made allowance for 
his religious and political leanings, we see no reason to 
doubt the conclusion of Mr. Wilson that he was moved 
by a sincere purpose to be truthful and just. 

A volume full of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion about northern South America is William L. 
Scruggs’ ‘The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics” 
(Little, Brown), which has just been issued in a new 

















JOHN S. WISE. 
(Author of “The Lion’s Skin,”) 


edition, revised and containing an additional chapter 
on the Panama Canal and the text of the Panama Canal 
treaty. Mr. Scruggs, it will be remembered, was for- 
merly the United States minister to Colombia and to 
Venezuela, and he writes from an intimate knowledge 
obtained in an official capacity. He describes the gen- 
eral conditions of life, the politics, the economics, and 
the scenery of northern South America, with a full his- 
tory of Colombia and an account of the Panama Canal 
treaty up to date. The volume contains ten full-page 
illustrations and three maps. 

‘Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius” is 
the subject of a learned work by Samuel Dill, M.A. 
(Maemillan). This is preéminently a book for schol- 
ars, and in the nature of the case will be little used 
outside of universities and colleges. 

A less pretentious contribution to the study of civili- 
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zation is a volume of selected studies from European 
histories of the Middle Ages, edited by Dana Carleton 
Munro and George Clarke Sellery, of the University of 
Wisconsin (Century). This is a convenient compila- 
tion, embracing much material never before made ac- 
cessible in English, and intended for use as supplemen- 
tary reading in universities and colleges. 

A good ‘Short History of England,” for the use of 
schools, has been compiled by Prof. Edward P. Cheney, 
of the University of Pennsylvania (Ginn). The author 
has endeavored in this work to select for treatment 
those events that were truly significant in Kngland’s 
history, and, in order that prominence might be given 
to these, a great deal of material that ordinarily has a 
place in such books has been omitted. The whole story 
is told in about seven hundred closely printed pages. 

A series of historical tales from the storied past of the 
two American continents have been gathered into one 
volume, under the title ‘‘ Historical Tales: The Ro- 
mance of Reality” (Lippincott), by Charles Morris, 
author of ‘‘ Half-Hours With the Best American Au- 
thors.” The one on Spanish-American tales ought to 
be particularly interesting and valuablein schools. The 
style is entertaining but discriminating. 

When the late Mr. E. A. Freeman died he left un- 
completed the materials for a volume on the ‘“ History 
of Western Europe in the Fifth Century.” These ma- 
terials have been gathered by Mr. Freeman’s executors, 
and published (Macmillan) under the editorial super- 
vision of Mr. T. Scott Holmes. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The papers read before the Sociological Society of 
London have been collected and published in a single 
volume, under the title ‘Sociological Papers” (Mac- 
millan). Included in this volume is an introductory 
address by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, the president of 
the society. Among the papers is one on the subject 
of ‘‘Civics as Applied to Sociology,” by Prof. Patrick 
Geddes, whose writings are well known in the United 
States. There are also contributions by such eminent 
sociologists as Francis Galton, Dr. E. Westermarck, and 
Mr. Harold H. Mann, the latter writing on “Life in an 
Agricultural Village in England.” Much space is de- 
voted in this volume to the discussion of the origin and 
use of the term “sociology,” and of the relation of soci- 
olozy to the social sciences and philosophy,—questions 
upon which American sociologists have already ex- 
pended much thought. 

A book which serves to give an insight into the trend 
of modern English thought on social questions is 
“Democracy and Reaction,” by L. T. Hobhouse (Put- 
nams). This volume is made up of a series of essays 
dealing with British Free Trade, Imperialism, Modern 
Imperialism, and Socialism. The author finds the causes 
of reaction in the growing concentration of material in- 
terests, and in schools of thought which tend to dis- 
credit the conception of right, in one form or another, 
to justify the sway of expediency, oreven of brute force. 
Still, the old humanitarian ideals remain unimpaired in 
moral force, nor have they been undermined by the 
theory of evolution. 

In the series which Prof. George Santayana (Harvard) 
is bringing out, under the title “Life of Reason; or, 
The Phases of Human Progress” (Scribners), the 
second volume, entitled ‘‘Reason in Society,” has just 
been published. The first volume consisted of the in- 
troduction and ‘‘Reason in Common Sense.” The three 





volumes to follow will be ‘‘ Reason in Religion,” ‘ Rea- 
son in Art,” and ‘Reason in Science.” Professor San- 
tayana is Professor Miinsterberg’s associate in the de- 
partment of philosophy. 

One fruit of the British tariff controversy in the past 
year is the book entitled ‘‘Modern Tariff History : Ger- 
many, United States, France,” by Percy Ashley (Dut- 
ton). This work is intended, of course, for English con- 
sumption, and its conclusions are decidedly hostile to 
protectionism. The most that is admitted as to Ger- 
many is that changes in her tariff policy have been only 
one, and commonly not the most important, among the 
many causes of her economic progress; while it is 
claimed that in the United States the Dingley tariff 
gives the trusts unusual advantages, and of French 
tariff legislation it is affirmed that it has done little 
good, and in various ways has done much harm to in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Some essays of the late Prof. Charles F. Dunbar, of 
Harvard, several of which had never before been pub- 
lished, have been gathered into a substantial volume, 
edited by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, of Harvard, and pref- 
aced by an introduction by Professor Taussig (Mac- 
millan). Professor Dunbar was, perhaps, best known 
for his work on ‘ Theory and History of Banking ;” but 
in the present volume there appear several papers deal- 
ing with other departments of economic science, par- 
ticularly taxation and commercial crises. 

In the series of ‘‘Questions of the Day” (Putnams) 
appears a brief argument by District Attorney Jerome, 
of New York, on ‘The Liquor-Tax Law in New York: 
A Plea for the Opening of Saloons on Sunday.” This 
little pamphlet discusses many of the evils in the city 
of New York incident to the Raines law and its non- 
enforcement, as well as some of the proposed methods 
of dealing with the law, closing with a succinct state- 
ment and discussion of an amendment to the law pro- 
posed by Mr. Jerome. 

The Slocum Lectures of 1894, delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan by the Rev. Robert A. Holland, have 
only recently been published, under the title ‘‘ The 
Commonwealth of Man” (Putnams). They have been 
revised by the author in the light of the discussion that 
followed the publication of Mr. Edwin Markham’s 
poem, ‘* The Man with the Hoe,” which, in the opinion 
of Mr. Holland, consisted chiefly of a series of ‘‘social- 
istic fallacies set to stormful music.” 


ABOUT MUSIC AND MUSICAL PEOPLE, 


Mr. Henry G. Hanchett has made of his lectures on 
musica little volume entitled ‘‘ The Art of the Musician ” 
(Macmillan), which is intended to give to music-lovers 
(who may not be thoroughly versed in the intricacies of 
the art) an idea of the reasons which prompt musicai 
critics to approve or disapprove of compositions. It is 
not technically written, nor is anything further presup- 
posed than the ability to understand musical notation. 

The Oliver Ditson Company has issued a profusely 
illustrated pictorial souvenir of the most famous living 
opera singers, with their biographies, by Gustav Kobbé. 
This handsome work is interesting as giving intimate 
glimpses of opera folk, whom the public sees only 
under the glare of the footlights and in the characte. 
of some one else. The artists considered in this attract- 
ive book are Nordica, Calvé, Eames, Melba, Sembrich, 
Ternina, and Schumann-Heink, and Caruso and Jean 
and Edouard De Reszke. There is also a chapter on 
‘Opera-Singers Off Duty.” 
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LITERARY BIOGRAPHY AND MEMORABILIA. 


One of the modern masters of English style, who is 
comparatively but little known in this country, was 
Coventry Patmore. Mr. Edmund Gosse, therefore, in 
preparing his biographical sketch of Patmore in the 
series of ‘‘Literary Lives” which Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll is editing for the Scribners, has done a real ser- 
vice to literature. This volume is illustrated. We 
have already noted in these pages the literary lives of 
Matthew Arnold, Cardinal Newman, and John Bunyan, 
which have so far appeared. Those in preparation are 
on Hutton, Goethe, and Hazlitt. 

The Putnams are issuing a series of French classics 
for English readers, which is edited by Prof. Adolphe 
Cohn (Columbia) and Dr. Curtis Hidden Page (Colum- 
bia). This series will consist of six volumes, to include 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Moliére (two volumes), Beau- 
marchais, and George Sand. These volumes are very 
satisfactory from a typographical standpoint. The one 
on Rabelais has already been issued. It includes the 
best chapters of his famous romance of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. This volume, which is edited by Dr. Page, 
has a frontispiece portraitof Rabelais reproduced from 
the famous painting in the library of Geneva. The im- 
portance of Rabelais in the study of French literature 
cannot be overestimated. He was the first great prose 
writer who used a language near enough to that spoken 
to-day to be called modern French. 

The London house of Dent is issuing a series of mono- 
graphs on well-known localities, under the general title 
of “Temple Topographies.” So far, four have been 
issued, ‘‘Stratford-on-Avon” (Herbert W. Tompkins), 
Knutsford” (G. A. Payne), ‘ Broadway ” (Algernon 
Gissing), and ‘‘ Evesham ” (E. H. New). The same firm 
is issuing a very useful and attractive little series of 
French classics under the general direction of Mr. 
Daniel S. O’Connor. These volumes are excellently 
printed, with frontispieces of the authors whose works 
are reproduced. Two of the latest issues are the ‘“‘ Atala 
Rene and Le Dernier Abencerage” of Chateaubriand 
and the ‘‘ Contes Choisis ” of Balzac. 

Recent issues of the excellent French texts published 
by William R. Jenkins are Eugene Scribe’s comedy in 
five acts, ‘‘Le Verre. d’Eau,” edited by Prof. F. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon, and André 
Theuriet’s ‘“ L’ Abbé Daniel,” edited by Dr. C. Fontaine, 
of the New York City High School of Commerce. 

Among the recent issues of the ‘“‘ Pocket American 
and English Classics” (Macmillan) are ‘‘ Hawthorne’s 
Wonder-Book,” edited for school use by L. E. Wolfe, 
superintendent of schools, San Antonio, Texas ; ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ” (with il- 
lustrations by John Tenniel), edited by Charles A. 
McMurry, and ‘“‘ Homer’s Iliad” (abridged), ‘‘done into 
English prose” by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf (Cam- 
bridge), and Ernest Myers (Oxford). 


EDUCATION. 


‘‘ Personal and Ideal Elements in Education” is the 
title given to a volume of addresses by President Henry 
C. King, of Oberlin College (Macmillan.) The problems 
which have the foremost place in these addresses are 
those related to religious education; one of the ad- 
dresses, in fact, had been delivered at the first conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association, held at 
Chicago, in 1903. In view of the present widespread in- 
terest in evangelical methods; President King’s discus- 
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sion of Christian training and the revival as methods of 
converting men is likely to attract wide attention. 

‘“‘Pedagogues and Parents” is the title of a bright 
little book by Ella Calista Wilson (Holt) which dis- 
cusses schools and education from the parents’ point of 
view. Parents, and teachers as well, will derive no 
little entertainment from the writer’s chapters on 
“Child Morality,” ‘Practical Morals,” ‘‘The Children 
Themselves,” and ‘‘ Pedagogues and Parents.” 

Apropos of the centenary, on February 19 of this year, 
of the movement for free public schools in the city of 
New York, Mr. A. Emerson Palmer, secretary of the 
New York City Board of Education, has prepared a 
history of free education in the city (Macmillan). An 
interesting feature of this work is the full account 
which it gives of the Public School Society, a move- 
ment which the author justly characterizes as unique 
and of rare interest. 

Two little volumes on domestic science have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who approaches the 
subject in the proper scientific spirit but handles her 
themes in a popular, interesting way. These are, ‘The 
Art of Right Living” and “First Lessons in Food and 
Diet.” They are published by Whitcomb & Barrows 
(Boston). Mrs. Richards is instructor in sanitary chem- 
istry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
She has made these books small, concise, and direct 
with a definite purpose, she informs us. They are meant 
to reach those who will not read more ambitious works. 
They deal with the principal phases of our food, sleep, 
amusement, exercise, work, and pleasure. The same 
publishers have just brought out Bertha Jane Richard- 
son’s “The Woman Who Spends,” to which Mrs. Rich- 
ards has written an introduction. ‘The Woman Who 
Spends” is a study of the economic function of woman, 
and it treats of woman’s entire relation to the economic 
problems of modern life. 
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BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHICAL THEMES. 


A new translation of ‘‘The Four Doctrines” of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, translated from the original Latin 
works, and edited by the Rev. John Faulkner Potts, 
has just been issued 
by the American 
Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Soci- 
ety. This volume con- 
tains the famous 
“Nine Questions” 
and the four doctrines 
of the new Jerusalem, 
concerning “The 
Lord,” “The Holy 
Scripture,” “Life 
from the Ten Com- 
mandments,” and 
“Faith.” The work 
is very clearly printed 
and durably bound. 
‘I'he society also issues 
and sends out with 
this volume a little booklet entitled ‘‘Who Was Swe- 
denborg, and What Are His Writings?” with a cata- 





EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


logue of his theological works. 


The Open Court Publishing Company has brought 
out an American edition of Henry Ridgely Evans’ ‘‘ The 
Napoleon Myth.” ‘This consists of a reprint of ‘‘The 
Grand Erratum,” by Jean-Baptiste Pérés, and an intro- 
duction by Dr. Paul Carus. The whole is a summary 
of the results of the “higher criticism” as applied to 
the Napoleon of the popular imagination. 

Another little volume of thought-provoking, cheerful 
philosophy has come from the pen of Pastor Charles 
Wagner, author of ‘The Simple Life” and other help- 
ful, consistently written homilies. This is entitled ‘‘On 
Life’s Threshold” (McClure, Phillips), and consists of a 
series of talks to young people on character and con- 
duct. These talks are really interesting to the youth of 
the United States, whom Pastor Wagner has declared 
he loves with all his heart. The present volume has 
been translated by Edna St. John, and is uniform with 
the editions of the author’s preceding works published 
by the same house. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 5 


The London “ Who’s Who” (Macmillan) is still our 
chief reliance for contemporary British biography. The 
number of biographical sketches appearing in this use- 
ful volume is increasing from year to year, the present 
(1905) edition consisting of nearly eighteen hundred 
pages in fine type. Practically all well-known English- 
men whose names one is likely to encounter in news- 
paper or magazine reading are included in this valua- 
ble compendium. 

A book full of attractive material, which, however, 
will need frequent revision, is ‘‘ Modern Industrial Prog- 
ress,” by Charles H. Cochrane (Lippincott). In this 
work the author gives detailed descriptions of the latest 
developments in various: forms of mechanism. The 
first three chapters are devoted to electrical inventions. 
These are followed by descriptions of the latest devices 
in farming machinery, automobiles, lumbering, mining. 
milling, quarrying, and a thousand other industries 
which contribute to our present. -complex existence. 
Numerous pictures accompany the text. 

“The Story of American Coals,” by William Jasper 
Nicolls (Lippincott), has been revised and brought up 
to date. This book begins with a statement as to the 
origin of coal, and continues with a full account of its 
development, together with a description of the differ- 
ent routes by which it reaches the consumer and the 
various uses to which it is put. 

In the Wallet series of ‘‘ Popular Science Handbooks,” 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued ‘ Electric 
Lighting for the Inexperienced,” by Hubert Walter. 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


A very witty and keen arraignment of Kaiser Wil- 
liam of Germany, from the French point of view, is 
Henri de Noussanne’s ‘‘ The Kaiser as He Is,” a transla- 
tion of which (Putnams) has just been made by Walter 
Littlefield. The Kaiser, M. de Noussanne believes, stands 
as the type and symbol of all that is German to-day in 
culture, thought, and industry. He is, however, in the 
opinion of the French writer, wn malade (mentally de- 
ranged.) William ITI., says this writer, is versatile, vain, 
ambitious, and spectacular. He is perhaps the most 
striking figure on the world’s stage, but he has, never- 
theless, betrayed the larger hopes an needs of his people. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Analytic Interest Psychology. By J.S. Engle, A.M. King 
Bros., Baltimore. 

Art of Rising in the World, The. By Henry Hardwicke. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. 

Bookman, The. (Vol. XX.) Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, The. By Mary P. WellsSmith. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Changeless Christ, The. By Rev. Robert Forbes, D.D. Jen- 
nings & Graham. 

Citizenship and the Duties of a Citizen. By Walter L. Shel- 
don. W.M. Welch Company. 

Concerning Genealogies. By Frank Allaben. The Grafton 
Press. 

Correct Writing and Speaking. By Mary A. Jordan, Barnes. 

Credit Man and His Work, The. By E. St. Elmo Lewis. 
Bookkeeper Publishing Company, Detroit. 

Duties in the Home. By Walter L. Sheldon. W.M. Welch 
Company, Chicago. 

Etiquette of Correspondence, The. By Helen E. Gavit. A. 
Wessels Company. 





Evolution, Revolution— Which? By H. M. Williams. M. 
W. Hazen Company. 

Fraternal and Benevolent Societies. By Franklin Noble, 
D.D. Treat. 

Funeral, The: Its Conductand Proprieties. By J. N. Greene. 
Jennings & Graham. 

Garden with a House Attached, A. By Sarah Warner 
Brooks. Badger. 

Geschichten aus der Tonne. By Frank Vogel. Heath. 

History of Carleton College, The. By Rev. Delavan L. 
Leonard, D.D. Revell. 

) History of Civilization. By Julian Laughlin, 417 Pine Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, A. Heath. 

How to Study Literature. By Benjamin A. Heydrick. Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge. 

Jefferson, Thomas. By Richard S. Poppen, 3328 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis. cs 

Legal Tender Problem, The. By Percy Kinnaird. Ains- 
worth & Co. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL ZINOVI PETROVICH ROZHESTVENSKI. 


(The man who has been carrying Russia’s fortunes in the far East, commander of the much-discussed Baltic fleet, is a typi- 


cal Russian sailor, of pure Muscovite blood and representative Muscovite character. He is a man in his early fifties, 
of a high-strung, nervous temperament, a strict disciplinarian, and a thorough seaman. Officially, he is commander 
of the Second Pacific Squadron, the term Baltic fleet being of British and American application. It will be remem- 
bered that Russia’s first Pacific squadron, under the successive command of Admirals Stark, Makaroff, Wittshoeft. 
Viren, and Ukhtomski, was destroyed at Port Arthur. Rozhestvenski’s original squadron is the Second. The Third, 
under command of Rear-Admiral Voelkersam, was consolidated with Rozhestvenski’s squadron in February, and the 
Fourth, under command of Vice-Admiral Nebogatov, is now on its way through the Indian Ocean to join him. Ad- 
miral Rozhestvenski is also chief of the Russian general naval staff. After its long delay in starting, and its unfor- 
tunate attack on English fishing vessels in the North Sea, last October, the voyage of the Baltic fleet was uneventful 
until its long wait in the Indian Ocean off Madagascar. Then began the Japanese charges against Admiral Rozhest- 
venski and France for violation of neutrality, culminating in the formal protest, on April 20, of the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the Russian admiral’s presence at Kamranh Bay, French Cochin China. This Japanese protest, and 
France’s explanation and assurance of her intention to preserve absolute neutrality, are the subjects of some excited 
discussion at this writing —Aprii 21. The ¥rench Government has asserted that Rozhestvenski left Kamranh Bay 


within twenty-four hours.) 








